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" THOREAU 


| ‘Tere isa story told of an illit- 
| erate cobbler who was wont to at- 
“tend the theological discussions in 
- an Italian university, and who, de- 
“Spite his ignorance of Latin and 
“the points discussed, always dis- 
| Covered the disputant that was 
Worsted. To a friend who express- 
| ed surprise at his acuteness he ex- 
‘plained that he had noticed that 
| the arguer who first lost his tem- 
| per was the one who also lost the 
' Victory. 

The cobbler’s test admits of wide 
application. The consciousness of 
truth begets serenity. What chron- 

"ic ill-temper was there amongst the 
first Protestant Reformers! And 
even to-day a Protestant controver- 
sial author writes as though he were 
aflame with rage. The doughty 
Luther, warmed, possibly, as much 
with the wine whose praises he so 
lustily sang as with polemical zeal, 
hurls such names as set, devil, and 
ass at his opponents. He has de- 
clined and conjugated the word 
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“devil ” in all cases, moods, tenses, 
numbers, and persons. We can im- 
agine his broad face purple with 
rage, and his bovine neck throb- 
bing apoplectically, as he pours out 
the vials of his wrath upon that 
“besatanized, insatanized, and su- 
persatanized royal ass,” Henry 
VIII., whose accredited book won 
for the monarchs of England that 
most glorious, though now, alas! 
inappropriate, title, “defender of 
the Faith.” The meek Melanchthon 
had the tongue of a termagant ; and 
Bucer must have suggested to 
Shakspere some of the characteris- 
tics of Sir John Falstaff, so far as 
a command of billingsgate goes ; 
for the wordy combats of that Re- 
former (Bucer, we mean) recall the 
conversational victories of the 
knight of sack. 

Morbid irritability and unwhole- 
some sensitiveness were the char- 
acteristics of the movement known, 
rather vaguely, as “New England 
Transcendentalism,” which, forty 
years ago, promised America a new 
life in religion, literature, and art. 
This ill-temper was a forecast of de- 
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feat. It brought the movement 
‘under the suspicion of weakness 
and error. It was a voice crying 
in*the wilderness; it had not, how- 
ever, the trumpet-tones of strength 
and conviction, but was rather the 
puny wail of complaint and de- 
spair.. We were just ceasing to be 
provincial and were opening to 
world-wide influences. Our na- 
tional boastfulness was hugely de- 
veloped, and we flattered ourselves 
that no pent-up Utica contracted 
our powers, De Tocqueville says 
of us that we are a nation without 
neighbors; and this, of course, 
means that we are without stand- 
ards or comparisons of excellence, 
and so, like the Buddhist devotee, 
we aim after perfection by self- 
contemplation. New England was 
filled with schoolmasters who had 
read Carlyle and translations of 
the Encyclopedists, and who in 
consequence began to have doubts 
about what not even Pyrrho would 
have considered a doubt, so far as 
it had any existence in /Aeir minds 
—teligion, The stern-eyed old 
Calvinism which watched them like 
a detective became inexpressibly 
odious to them, and they hated 
“Romanism,” too, with all that 
contradictoriness that baffles ex- 
planation, It was soon discovered 
that Scotch Puritanism was unfit- 
ted for the latitude of New Eng- 
land, though it must be said that 
the mechanical virtues and the staid 
habits of the people owed much 
to that strange fanaticism which, 
whether happily or unhappily for 
them, has passed away for ever, 
How to throttle Puritanism, and 
yet preserve its corpse from putre- 
faction as a convenient effigy to 
appeal to, became a problem for 
which no solution presented itself. 
The American masses even to this 
day venerate the Pilgrim Fathers, 
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and no amount of historical evi- 
dence will shake their veneration 
for those fierce and ignorant fana- 
tics, whose memory should long ago 
have been buried in charitable ob- 
livion, It is only the Catholic his- 
torian and philosopher that can 
to-day respect the inkling of truth 
which they held, and which St. 
Augustine says is to be found in 
every heresy and doctrinal vagary. 
They attempted to make the 
Bible a practical working code of 
laws—an idea which to-day would 
be greeted with laughter by their 
children, who have long since un- 
Jearned veneration for the Scrip- 
tures, There is something quite 
noble, though irresistibly ridicu- 
lous, in the old Puritan notions 
about the Bible. One wonders 
that they did not revive the rite 
of circumcision, *Protestants are 
beginning to acknowledge the wis- 
dom of the church in not making 
the Scriptures as common as the 
almanac or the newspaper. The 
whole atmosphere of New England 
became Judaic. Biblical names of 
towns abounded. Scriptural names 
were given to children, with a dis- 
regard for length and pronuncia- 
tion that in after-years provoked 
the ire of the bearers. The Mosa- 
ic law was ludicrously incorporated 
with the legal enactments of the 
civil law. ‘The old Levitical ordi- 
nances were carried out as far as 
practicable, and the minister of the 
town just barely refrained from 
donning the garments of the high- 
priest and ‘decorating himself with 
the Urim and Thummim, This 
anomalous society survived even 
the great social changes which 
were wrought by the Revolution. 

Puritanism repressed all indi- 
vidual eccentricities of religious 
opinion. The boasted independ- 
ence of Protestantism scarcely ever 
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did exist, except in name. Leta 
man to-day dissent from the opin- 
ions of the sect in which he has 
been brought up, and he may as 
well become a Catholic, though that 
is the crowning evidence of being 
given over to a reprobate sense. 
What liberty did Luther give the 
Sacramentarians? What diver- 
gence of opinion did Calvin allow 
in Geneva?, He punished heresy 
with death. What ¢oleration was 
there in the Church of England for 
Dissenters? And there is a quiet 
but effective persecution kept up in 
the English church to-day against 
_ all“ Romanistic tendencies.”” There 
is not a greater delusion prevalent 
than the lauded Protestant freedom 
of investigation and liberty of con- 
science. The Catholic Church, 
even as judged by her enemies, 
was never so intolerant as that 
obscurest of Protestant sects, the 
Puritans of New England. The 
harshest charges that have been 
falsely made against a merely local 
tribunal, the Spanish Inquisition, 
are historically proved against the 
full ecclesiastico-civil tribunals of 
Massachusetts in the punishment, 
not of tufbulent and contumacious 
heretics, but of wretched and harm- 
less old women accused of witch- 
craft. Every Protestant church is 
a complexus of social and business 
influences, all of which are cruelly 
and unfairly brought to bear against 
any member who uses the Protes- 
tant right of private judgment. 
If he will disjoin himself from 
church communion, though his 
interpretation of the Scriptures 
may assure him that the Father is 
worshipped in spirit, he is looked 
upon as an infidel and blasphenier. 
The petty persecution of the Protes- 
tant church is a subject admissive 
of infinite illustration. 
Cramped and crippled by a fierce 
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Scotch Covenantism, what . were 
the aspiring minds of New England 
todo? A natural idea struck them. 
Some of the fathers of the Revolu- 
tion were infidels, That great and 
glorious light of American history, 
Benjamin Franklin, who was held 
up as a model to every New Eng- 
land boy, was a sort of deist. The 
influence of that man’s example and 
writings has been one of the most 
baleful in our country’s history. 
The fathomless depths of his pride, 
the cool assurance of his “ virtue,” 
the intensely worldly spirit of his 
maxims, and his Pharisaical reward 
of wealth and honors in this world 
have been imitated by thousands 
of American youth. That nauseat- 
ing schedule of “ virtues ” which he 
drew up; such hideous maxims as 
“ Rarely use venery ” and “ Imitate 
Jesus and Socrates,” which seem to 
us infinitely more shocking in their 
cold calculation than a wild de- 
bauch or a hot-headed oath; his 
constant prating about integrity as 
the high-road to health and wealth ; 
and, in short, the whole wretched 
man, body and soul, furnished the 
worst yet widest-copied example 
of American virtue and success. 
Add to such influences the school- 
boy beliefs in liberty and indepen- 
dence, the solemn Fourth-of-July 
glorification of individual freedom, 
the vision of the Presidency open to 
the humblest youth in the district 
school, and the gradual weakening 
of faith in the Bible, brought about 
by the rapid multiplication of the 
poor, deistical histories and scien- 
tific miscellanies of fifty years ago, 
and the end of Puritanism was soon 
predicted. The heavy hand of the 
clergy was shaken off. The curios- 
ity deeply planted in the Yankee 
nature looked around for a new re- 
ligion. At once all the vagaries of 
undisciplined thought, so long held 
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in silence by Protestantism, burst 
out in Babel speech. Chaos was 
come again. If Puritanism had 
dared, it would have sent the 
“ Apostles of the Newness,” as they 
were called, to the scaffold or the 
pillory, or, at the very least, it 
would have pierced their tongues 
and branded them with symbolic 
letters. 

And what a revelation! We laugh 
at the wild rhapsodies of George 
Fox, and Mr. Lecky, in his late 
book, Zngland in the Eighteenth 
Century, has rather cruelly, we 
think, dragged up Wesley’s and 
Whitefield’s eccentricities for the 
laughter of a world which should 
rather be in tears over the vanish- 
ing of such earnestness as both 
those deluded men had; but the 
laughter which New England 
Transcendentalism evokes is hearty 
and sincere, from whatever side we 
view it. 

In the first place, there is no 
meaning in thename. The logician 
knows what transcendental ideas 


are—the ens, verum, bonum, etc.; and ° 


what philosophy calls the transcen- 
dental is really the most familiar, 
as connected with universal ideas. 


~. But Transcendentalism in New En- 


gland was understood to mean a 
high, dreamy, supersensuous, and 
altogether unintelligible and unex- 
plainable state, condition, life, or 
religion that escaped in the very 
attempt to define it. Dr. Brown- 
son complains that he had much 
difficulty in convincing a philo- 
sopher that nothing Is nothing; and 
we feel much in the same men- 
tal condition as that philosopher, 
for we cannot see how Transcenden- 
talism (a polysyllable with a capi- 
tal T) is nothing. It is infinitely 
suggestive. It is any number of 
things, all beginning with capitals. 
It is Soul, Universe, the Force, the 
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Eternities, the Infinities, the Sia 
mat xparos. It is Any Number of 
Greek and Latin Nouns. It is, in 
fact, a Great Humbug (in the larg- 
est kind of caps). Mr. Barnum’s 
“ What-is-it ?” is nothing to the Pro- 
tean forms of Transcendentalism. 
A fair definition might be, Puritan- 
ism run mad. There was a certain 
method in it, and it would be false 
to say that the absurdity ever went 
so far in America as Fichtism or 
even Hegelism in Germany. The 
old Puritan leaven was too strong 
for that; and the Yankee common 
sense, which not even the wildest 
flights of Transcendentalism could 
wholly carry from earth, instinc- 
tively rejected the German theories. 
Not even Comte’s Positivism, which 
has quite a following in England 
and an influential organ in the 
Westminster Review, ever gained 
ground amongst us. We do not 
believe in Cosmic Emotion or Ag- 
gregate Immortality, ponderous and 
unmeaning words, to which, listen- 
ing, a Yankee asks, Heow ? 

The surprising fact is how, in 
the name of all the philosophers 
and the muse that presides over 
them, did New England fall a vic- 
tim to the “Apostles of the New- 
ness”? It was worse than the Pro- 
testant Reformation, which is said 
to have developed more crazy and 
eccentric enthusiasts than any oth- 
er physical or social convulsion re- 
corded in history. The shrewd 
Yankee genius was supposed to be 
insured against spiritual lightnings. 
The cold and common-sense tem- 
perament of the people seemed far- 
thest removed from the action of 
“celestial ardors.” But the fierce 
old Puritanism was taking only a 
new form. The spirit that sent 
Charles I. to the scaffold was nur- 
tured amid the gloomy woods. 
Only that the sweet providence of 
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God, mysteriously permitting and 
clearly punishing evil, is grad- 
ually withdrawing even the physi- 
cal presence of that spiritually and 
intellectually unbalanced race, what 
chance would there be for the ac- 
tion of his all-holy will as wrought 
out by the church? New England 
is largely Catholic to-day, yet New 
Hampshire will have no popery in 
her councils. “This spirit is not 
cast out without prayer and fast- 
ing.” Milton, who lacks spiritual 
insight, fails to identify the spirit 
of pride with the spirit of impurity. 
New England, alas! has been filled 
with the spirit of pride, and of ha- 
tred against the City of God, and 
lo! now she is slain by the spirit 
of impurity, and the stranger with- 
in her gates has taken her place 
and will wear her crown. And 
that stranger is the despised and 
hated “ Romanist,” who now enjoys 
the blessing foretold in that mystic 
Psalm whose counsels New Eng- 
land despised—the blessing of pro- 
geny. Itis a prophecy and a his- 
tory (Ps. cxxvi.): “ Unless the Lord 
buildeth the house, they labor in 
vain that build it. Unless the 
Lord keepeth the city, he watches 
in vain that keepeth it. It is in 
vain for you to rise before the Light. 
Rise after ye have sat down, and 
eaten the bread of sorrow. Behold, 
children are an inheritance from 
the Lord, and the fruit of the womb 
is his reward. As arrows in the 
hand of the mighty, so are the 
children of them that were re- 
jected.” 

This is the divine “survival of 
the fittest.” Would to Heaven 
that the solemn significance of this 
great Psalm could sink into the 
heart of New England and cast out 
the foul demons that have so long 
lurked within it; that, having par- 
taken of “the bread of sorrow,” 
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she might rise to the contemplation 
of the true Light! 

No sooner was the restraining 
power of Puritanism cast off than 
Transcendentalism, like the genie 
in the Arabian Nights, rose like an 
exhalation, and afterward defied 
the command of the invokers to 
return to its former limited quar- 
ters. The men who assisted at 
this liberation of a powerful and 
anarchic spirit soon discovered, to 
their fear and disgust, that they 
could not control it. It was worse 
than Frankenstein, for it appeared 
to have symmetry, and the land was 
quickly enamored with its beauty. 
Every theorist felt that the millen- 
ium had dawned. A truce to 
common sense was called. The 
leaders of the movement were put 
in the painful but logical predica- 
ment of inability to object to the 
consequences of their teachings. 
The over-soul was reduced to such 
limitations as the necessity and 
obligation of using bran-bread in 
preference to all other forms of 
food. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 
happening to appear at a time 
when the inspiration was fullest, 
Sartorial heresies became the rage. 
Bloomer costumes asserted their 
rights. The old sect of Adamites 
revived, and nothing but tar and 
feathers, which hard-headed Cal- 
vinists bestowed with unsparing 
vigor and abundance, prevented 
many from rushing into a state of 
nudity. There arose prophets of 
vegetarianism, and, says Lowell, 
every form of dyspepsia had its 
apostle. Money, the root of all 
evil, was condemned by impecu- 
nious disciples, who drew largely 
upon treasures which they imagined 
they had laid up in heaven. Fu- 
rious assaults were made upon the 
Bible, which was stigmatized as a 
worn-out and effete system. <A 
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crew of anti-tobacconists, who re- 
gretted that they could not find a 
condemnation of the weed in Scrip- 
ture, were joined by a set of teeto- 
talers, who did not hesitate to con- 
demn our Blessed Lord’s use of 
wine, and, as they were unable to 
see the high, mystic significance of 
the Eucharist, they vented their 
foolish wrath upon such of the Pro- 
testant sects as retained wine in 
the Lord's Supper, and this with 
such effect that it became quite 
common in New England to ad- 
minister bread and mi/k instead of 
wine in the communion, thus de- 
stroying even the semblance to the 
blood which we are commanded to 
drink in remembrance of That 
which was shed for our redemp- 
tion, and which, in the divine Sac- 
rifice celebrated by Christ on Holy 
Thursday, was then really and truly 
poured forth, in the chalice, unto 
the remission of sin. 

The revulsion from the unspeak- 
able harshness of the Puritanic in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures was 
so complete that men cast about 
for an entirely new theological ter- 
minology. The transcendental pe- 
dants were ready for the want. 
What was grander than the old, 
Scandinavian mythology? What 
is Jehovah to Thor? What is the 
Trinity to the sublimity of the Bud- 
dhistic teachings? The cardinal 
doctrine of the New Testament is 
the golden rule, which was familiar 
to the Greeks, and expressed in 
our own terms by Confucius. Sa- 
tan’s master-stroke was thus level- 
led at the Bible, which was the word 
of life to the New-Englander. Take 
the written word away from the 
Protestant, and the gates of hell 
have prevailed against him. The 
inscriptions upon the Temple of 
Delphi preserved Greek mythology 
for centuries. Infantine belief in 
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the poor, adulterated word of the 
Scriptures, which, after all, were 
never subjected to the full action 
of the Protestant theory, kept alive 
some remnants of Christian faith 
and hope. But to cast away the 
Bible for the Vedas, the Krishnas, 
the Mahabarattas, the skalds, and 
the devil knows what other vague 
and windy compilations of Scandi- 
navian and Brahminical supersti- 
tions was to inaugurate a chaotic 
era, the like of which history does 
not record. There is no sympathy 
between the American mind and 
the Buddhism of the East, much 
less between the minds of the Yan- 
kee Transcendentalists and the wild 
beliefs of Danish sea-kings, who 
would have knocked their brains 
out, as puling and scholarly crea- 
tures unfit to wield a club or har- 
poon a seal, and consequently ob- 
jects of the just wrath and derision 
of Odin and Thor. Yet these 
strange mythologies, intermixed 
with fatalism, Schellingism, and 
nature-worship, formed the o//a- 
podrida to which New England for 
at least ten years sat down, after 
the unsavory dish of Puritanism 
had been thrown out of doors. 

The spiritual squalor and intel- 
lectual poverty of most Transcen- 
dentalists were studiously kept out 
of sight, and the school—for it 
would be blasphemy to call it a 
religion—pushed forward into no- 
tice its exponents, who, under the 
stricter requirements of writing, 
considerably toned down their sen- 
timents, and sought to give intelli- 
gible and literary form to their ex- 
travagances. A magazine, called 
the Dia/, was published in Boston, 
in 1840 and a few following years, 
and notwithstanding the petulant 
genius of Emerson, its editor, who 
only now and then yielded to the 
spirit of newness, the strangest gib- 
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berish began to mumble in its col- 
umns.¥ The following, from the 
“Orphic Sayings” of Bronson Al- 
cott, who was considered to be one 
“overflowed with spiritual intima- 
tions,” is an illustration of the jar- 
gon. It might be proposed by a 
weekly paper as a puzzle to the 
readers : 1 


“The popular genesis is historical. 
It is written to sense, not to soul. Two 
principles, diverse and alien, intercharge 
the Godhead and sway the world by 
turns. God is dual. Spirit is deriva- 
tive. Identity halts in diversity. Unity 
is actual merely. The poles of things 
are not integrated. Creation is globed 
and orbed.” 


The leaders of the movement 
cared nothing about letting their 
infidelity be known; but the mass 
following were loath to break com- 
pletely with their religious tradi- 
tions. They did not know what 
Kultur meant, and had neither 
knowledge of, nor sympathy with, 
Wilhelm Meister or Werther. The 
Atlantic Monthly, which may be re- 
garded as having taken the place 
of the Dial, became the repository 
of Transcendental thought, though, 
with Yankee shrewdness and savoir 
faire, the editors managed to give 
it an unsectarian and, in time, even 
a national character. 

The Aflantic never committed 
itself to Christianity, or, if it did so, 
it was to that spurious horror which 
in rhyme, idea, and general relative- 
ness joins: Jesus with Croesus. A 
peculiar school of literature, mark- 
ed with the patient study of Ger- 
man idealism, grew up around the 
Atlantic, which, with characteris- 
tic New England assertion, claimed 
to be the critic and model of Ame- 
rican letters. The orphic style was 
sternly kept down in the Aé/antic, 
but it woudd assert itself. Any one 
who cares about illustrating this 
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idea has but to turn over the old- 
er Aflantics to see the painful ef- 
forts made to paraphrase the name 
of God, which, whenever boldly 
printed, has some title of limitation. 
We have any quantity of Valhallas 
and mythologies, and poems about 
the Christ that’s born in lilies, etc. ; 
but it is tacitly understood that 
Kultur is the presiding genius. It 
must be admitted that New England 
Transcendentalism developed, or at 
least engaged, considerable literary 
and poetic talent. Not to speak 
of its High-Priest, Avatar, Inspira- 
tionalist, Seer, or Writer (with a 
big W), or Whatsoever you call him 
—Emerson, who has retreated from 
its altar and seems to be swinging 
his Thor-hammer wildly in every 
direction, there appeared a number 
of writers, all under the mystic 
spell. They aimed at a certain 
vague and beautiful language, and 
were given to pluralizing nouns 
which are one and singular in mean- 
ing. A certain kind of poetry, 
after the manner of Shelley, but 
not after his genius, sprang up and 
monthly bedecked the Ad/antic with 
flowers. The literary men of New 
England were made to feel that in- 
spiration sprang from Transcenden- 
talism alone. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne became its 
novelist, and Thoreau, whom we 
have been keeping at the door so 
long, suggested to him the idea of 
Donatello in Zhe Marble Faun—a 
finely-organized animal, acted upon 
by human and otherwise spiritual 
influences. Hawthorne’s morbid 
genius, for which we confess we 
have little admiration, was unnatu- 
rally stimulated by the Transcen- 
dental seers. He is for ever div- 
ing into the depths of inner con- 
sciousness, and always appearing 
with a devil-fish instead of a pearl. 
His ote-Books show him to have 
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been a spiritually diseased man, 
for whom the stench and ugli- 
ness of moral fungus growths had 
more charms than had the flowers. 
He has the besetting weakness of 
false reformers, chronic irritation, 
quite as vehement against the pet- 
tiest crosses and vexations of life 
as against its awful tragedies and 
crimes. This is the evolution of 
Transcendentalism. It began with 
enthusiasm and ended in worse than 
Reformation anger at everything 
and everybody, not excepting itself ; 
but it was not an anger that sins 
not. 

Theodore Parker was its theolo- 
gian by excellence, and as the one 
god he believed in was himself, we 
suppose he may be allowed the 
title. Margaret Fuller Ossoli was 
co-editor with Emerson of the Déa/, 
and was a strong-minded woman, 
whom her admirers insisted upon 
calling Anne Hutchinson come 
again—so strong, after all, were their 
New England traditions. Dwight 
wrote their music, if music can be 
limited in expression. William El- 
lery Channing was the poet of 
Transcendentalism, and Henry D. 
Thoreau was its hermit. 

Thoreau was born at Concord in 
1817, and he died in 1862. He 
was the only man among the Tran- 
scendentalists that allowed their 
theories the fullest play in him, and 
the incompleteness and failure of 
his life cannot be concealed by all 
the verbiage and praise of his bio- 
graphers. Emerson’s high-flown 
monologues ruined him. A trick 
of naturalizing and _botanizing 
which he had, and which never 
reached the dignity or usefulness 
of science, was exaggerated by a 
false praise that acted more power- 
fully than any other influence in 
sending him into the woods as a 
hermit, and among mountains as 
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a poet-naturalist. He appears to 
have cherished some crude notions 
about the glory and bountifulness 
of Nature and her soothing and up- 
lifting ministry, but these notions 
are, in the ultimate analysis, admis- 
sive of much limitation and qualifi- 
cation, if they be not altogether 
agra somnia mentis. The Tran- 
scendentalists worshipped Nature 
and built airy altars to the Beauti- 
ful, but they did not venture into 
the woods on a rainy day without 
thick shoes and good umbrellas. 
Thoreau gave up his life to this de- 
lusory study and adoration of Na- 
ture, and got for his worship a bron- 
chial affection which struck him 
down in the full vigor of manhood. 
We have no patience with an ideal 
that takes us away from the com- 
forting and companionship of our 
fellow-men. What divine lessons 
has Nature to teach us comparable 
with her manifestations in human 
nature? Why should we run off 
into solitude, and busy ourselves 
with the habits of raccoons and 
chipmunks that are sublimely in- 
different to us? How much better 
is old Dr. Johnson’s theory: “ This 
is a world in which we have good to 
do, and not much time in which to 
do it,” and who, on being asked by 
Boswell to take a walk in the fields, 
answered : “ Sir, one green field rs 
like another green field. I like to 
look at men.” 

)} Life in the woods is very good 
‘for a mood or a vacation, but man 
escapes from them into the city. 
The old proverb about solitude 
runs, Aut deus, aut lupus—no one 
but a divinity or a wolf can stand 
solitude. One of the weaknesses 
of Transcendentalism was an affec- 
tation of seclusion. It was too 
good for human nature’s daily food. 
Man is such a bore! “O for a 
lodge in some vast wilderness!” 
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Now, all this is sinful and unreason- 
able. Why should we shrink from 
the bad and evil and objectionable 
in mankind to herd with the wild 
beasts of the forest? The only 
thing that sanctifies solitude is the 
Catholic faith; and, even when the 
monastic idea sought to realize 
complete isolation from the world, 
the superiors were loath to grant 
permission. They felt that it is 
not good for man to be alone, and 
St. Benedict, in his Rule, has a re- 
flection that there were monks lost 
in solitude who would have been 
saved in community. The true 
idea is that we can be solitary in 
spirit an the midst of «crowds. 
There is no necessity of betaking 
ourselves to the woods. 

Very likely the high praise of 
isolation, as nutritive of genius, act- 
ing upon a naturally retiring dispo- 
sition, first led Thoreau to his syl- 
van life. The common idea that 
he was a hermit or a misanthro- 
pist is fully disproved by his biogra- 
phers. In our opinion he is just 
the reverse, and if we were dispos- 
ed to bring in evidence we could 
show that he was wild for notorie- 
ty. His private letters are more 
affected than Pope’s, who wrote 
with an eye to publication. All 
Thoreau’s books are full of his 
private experiences, thoughts, and 
emotions. He never suffers you to 
escape from his overpowering per- 
sonality. He never sinks the ego. 
He reminds one of the diary of the 
private gentleman in Addison’s 
Spectator: “To-day the beef was 
underdone. Tookawalk. Dreamt 
about the Grand Turk.” Thoreau 
is for ever telling us about his per- 
sonal feelings, his method of baking 
bread, and his dreams about tor- 
toises, etc. There is something 
funny in his writing six volumes 
for men on whom he fancied he 
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looked with Transcendental con- 
tempt. ‘The fact is, he was a fine, 
naturally talented, and poetic man, 
who was bewitched by the theories 
which we have sketched; and the 
contest within his spirit has led his 
biographers and critics into par- 
donable misapprehensions of his 
life and aims. Left to himself and 
his aspirations, he would have de- 
veloped into a fair poet or a good 
naturalist—perchance an Agassiz 
or an Audubon. He had no theo- 
logical or philosophical ability, but 
a deep sense of truthfulness, which 
made him experimentalize upon 
the theories which he heard. He 
found it much easier than would 
most men to live in the woods, to 
take long walks, to navigate rivers, 
and to collect specimens of natural 
history. His studies in nature 
have no value to the scientist. 
He was a good surveyor and liked 
animals. He wrote some indiffer- 
ent poetry. He described some 
gorgeous sunsets. He delivered an 
oration on John Brown, and he 
managed to let the world know that 
he built and lived in a hut at Wal- 
den. Voila tout. He flippantly criti- 
cised our Lord Jesus Christ, ridi- 
culed all Christian beliefs, preferred 
the company of a mouse to that of 
a man, of an Indian to a white 
man, and died without a single 
throb of supernatural faith, hope, or 
charity. This was a man, too, who 
had Catholic blood in his veins, 
but who could not bear to hear the 
chime of church-bells without some 
contemptuous remarks, and who pro- 
fessed himself a Buddhist without 
the Indic veneration, and a wor- 
shipper of Pan without knowing or 
believing that the great Pan had 
died for his salvation. 

Two biographies are before us, 
one by William Ellery Channing, 
who was Thoreau’s friend and com- 
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panion, the other by H. A. Page, 
who appears to be a biographer- 
in-general or by profession. Chan- 
ning’s, as might be expected, is a 
sort of prose /m Memoriam ; and 
Page’s is made ridiculous by an at- 
tempted comparison between Tho- 
reau and St. Francis of Assisi, 
based on the saint’s love of, and 
miraculous power over, animals, 
and the Concord man’s ability 
to bring a mouse out of its hole 
or tickle a trout. Strange as it 
sounds, this comparison is carried 
on through one-third of the vol- 
ume. Page must be a member of a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, for Thoreau’s kind- 
ness to brutes he evidently regards 
as his finest trait. Such stuff as 
“the animals are brethren of ours 
and undeveloped men,” and the 
slops of evolution in general, are 
poured out in vast quantity, and 
the impression forced upon the 
reader is that Mr. Page, who speaks 
of himself as an Englishman, has 
no conception of Thorean’s charac- 
ter, nor, indeed, of any adventurous 
or sport-loving nature such as free- 
ly develops on our wide plains and 
high mountains. 

Thoreau graduated at Harvard, 
but without distinction. He and 
his brother taught school for a 
while at Concord, where the sage 
lives who gave such cheering voice 
to Carlyle. There was a wildness 
in him which nothing could sub- 
due, yet it took no cruel or brutal 
form. He appears to have had 
that passionate love of external na- 
ture which is so sublime as a real- 
ity, so detestable as an affectation. 
He was made of the stuff of pio- 
neers and Indian scouts, but with 
rarer feeling and poetic tempera- 
ment. A water-lily was more than 
a water-lily to him. He had no 
social theory to advocate—a delu- 
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sion about him into which Page 
falls—but he took to the woods as 
an Indian to a trail. There is no- 
thing Transcendental about his life, 
and yet he is the chief and crown 
of Transcendentalists. He had a 
brave, high life in him, which is 
perfectly intelligible and realizable, 
quite as much in the parlor as in 
the swamp. Heroism need not 
leave New York for the steppes of 
Russia. A naturally timid priest 
who anoints a small-poxed patient 
is as brave in his way as Alexander 
or Charles XII. of Sweden. A 
thousand hermits have lived before 
Thoreau, and made no palaver 
over their social discomforts, which 
are, indeed, inseparable from their 
way of life. There is an unplea- 
sant soupcon of Yankeeism when, in 
Walden, Thoreau lectures us on 
economy. The Transcendental au- 
rora vanishes before the prosaic 
hearth-fire. 

We remember having read A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers and The Maine Woods dur- 
ing a summer ‘wacation which we 
spent between Mount Desert and 
Nantucket, and the sweet natural- 
ness of tliose two beautiful books 
sank into our heart, touched, per- 
haps, by the glorious yet sombre 
scenery in which we moved. The 
jar and discord of Thoreau’s theo- 
logical opinions melted away in the 
harmony of the great music which 
he made us hear among the hills 
and scenes which he loved so well, 
and of which he seemed a part. 
Hawthorne’s keen eye, sharpened, 
we will not say purified, by high 
westhetic cultivation, detected in 
Thoreau the latent qualities of the 
Faun whose existence, by an ano- 
maly, he has thrown into modern 
Italy, and even intimates as wrought 
on by the church. We love to 
think of Thoreau, not as idealized 
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by Emerson, Channing, or Page, 
nor shallowly criticised as by Low- 
ell, but as bright and winsome, afar 
from the sensuous creation of Haw- 
thorne, and full of that boyish love 
of flood and field which has made 
us all at one time Robinson Cru- 
soes. This is a most undignified 
descent from that ideal type of 
character which Thoreau is sup- 
posed to represent ; but we submit 
to any reader of his books, if he 
did not skip his foolish theories 
about religion, friendship, society, 
ethics, and other such themes on 
which Emerson expatiates, and 
about which dear old Thoreau ne- 
ver knew anything at all practical, 
and leap with him into the’stream, 
follow the trails he knew so well, 
learn the mysteries of angling and 
hunting, and tramp with him 


through the forests, read with him 
his dearly-loved Homer, and, in 
spite of our half-concealed laugh- 


ter, listen to his wonderful expla- 
nations of the Beghavat-Gheeva. 

It is encouraging to notice how 
bravely he shakes off half the non- 
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attempt to carry out his Transcen- 
dentalism, “ may lead to pounding 
thrones; but what if a man spends 
ajl his life pounding beans ?” 
A And so, in the style of the tellers 
of fairy stories, we say that poor 
Thoreau continued all his life 
pounding beans, but without car- 
ing very much for the bearing of 
beans upon the eternities, splendors, 
and thrones, and that he lived a 
cheerful and wholesome, natural 
life, though rather an uncomforta- 
ble one, in his woods and among 
his beasts and flowers; that he was 
kind and gentle to beasts, but not 
to God or to man, of whom he 
seemed to be afraid, which was a 
mistake ; and after he was dead he 
was made out to be a great philo- 
sopher, a golden poet, a great so- 
cial theorist, and a ‘Transcendental 
saint, which is another mistake. 
With Thoreau died the Transcen- 
dental hermit, and, so far as hu- 
man nature and a happy combina- 
tion of character and circumstance 
could permit, the only truly ideal 
man that Transcendentalism has 


sense of Transcendentalism, though \/produced. Yet how far he falls 


bound by the wiles of Merlin, who 
lived only two miles from Walden. 
Transcendentalism gave no reli- 
gion. It was even holiower than 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social and Emile, 
in which writings the wicked old 
Voltaire said that Jean Jacques was 
so earnest in converting us back to 
nature that he almost persuaded us 
to go upon all fours. Even Emer- 
son confesses to the failure of Tho- 
reau’s life. “ Pounding beans,” 
says that wise old man, with the 
air of a Persian sage—a character 
which he frequently adopts, espe- 
cially when he recommends some 
thousand-dollar Persian book to us 
as infinitely superior to the New 
Testament,— “Pounding beans,” 
says he, referring to poor Thoreau’s 


below the most commonplace monk 
in spiritual range and power and 
aim! No great spiritual fire burns 
in his bosom ; nor will any Monta- 
lembert be attracted to his memo- 
ry. There was not the light of 
Christian faith or love upon his 
life, which is distinguished from 
the savage’s only by its superior 
mental civilization and its relation 
to that civilization which he so hu- 
morously yet contradictorily de- 
spised. With Emerson, who has 
now convinced himself of the ab- 
surdity of immortality, its greatest 
writer will die. The Xulturkampf 
of Germany, which New England 
introduced into America, cannot 
survive the literary changes which 
take place every half-century. Em- 
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érson will fade into oblivion, and 
even now he is no longer listened 
to. But there is that in Thoreau’s 
books which gives vitality to old 
Walton’s Angler, and the traveller 
on the Concord and through 


The Fountain's Song. 


Maine will recall the memory of 
Thoreau, no longer, we hope, to be 
associated with the eclipse of his 
false philosophy, but seen bright 
and vivid in that sunshine and 
beauty he loved so well. 





THE FOUNTAIN’S SONG, 


INTO the narrow basin 
Falleth the ceaseless rain, 

Echo of sweet-voiced river 
Singing through mountain glen, 

Breaking amid the footfalls 
Filling the city square, 

Mingling with childhood’s clamor 
Piercing the heavy air: 

Shrill-sounding, childish voices 
Gathered from dust-grimed street, 

Pale little wondering faces, 
Swift little shoeless feet ; 

Coral-stained cheeks of olive, 
Lips where all roses melt, 

Eyes like the heavens’ zenith— 
Latin, Teuton, and Celt 

Crowding with eager glances 
Where the wide bowl lies spread, 

Watching the gold-fish glimmer, 
Giving the turtles bread : 

Eyes that of mountain streamlet 
Never the light have known, 

Ears that of mountain music 
Know not a single tone, 

Feet that have never clambered 
Clinging to mossy stone, 

Hands that the palest harebell 
Never have called their own. 


Glittering in the sunshine 
Droppeth the fountain’s rain ; 

Glistening in the moonlight, 
Singing its mountain strain. 
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Twittering round the basins 
Sparrows sit in a line, 
Dip in the ruffled water, 
Scatter its jewels fine. 
Rests in the earth-bound basin 
Depth of the starlit sky, 
Shadows of noon and twilight 
Soft on the waters lie. 
Fresh on the clover circle 
Falleth the wind-driven spray, 
Keeping an April greenness 
All through the August day. 
Meet that St. Mary’s gable, 
Bearing the cross, should crown 
This little glimpse of freshness 
Set in the sun-parched town; 
Meet that St. Mary’s altar 
Rise with its Sacrifice 
Here where the city’s poor ones 
Seek pure breath from the skies. 


E’er in the dropping water 
Filling the pool below 
Voices I hear that never 
Pure mountain-stream can know : 
Singeth the city fountain 
Songs that are all its own, 
Though for its needs it borrow 
Music the hills have known : 
Sings it of sin forgiven, 
Sorrow-tossed heart at rest, 
Wearisome load soft lifted, 
Soul of all bliss possessed. 
Chanteth the silver murmur 
Notes of the vesper hymn ; 
Gleams in the moonlit showers 
Twinkle of taper dim 
Burning before God’s altar 
Faithful through day and night, 
In its unbroken service 
Token of holier light. 
Bells rung at Benediction 
Mingle their sacred chime 
Clear in the solemn rhythm 
Wherewith the fountain keeps time. 


Gifts of our Blessed Mother, 
Lady of God’s dear Grace, 

Fall with the falling waters— 
Heavenly dew of peace. 
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Wind-swept spray of the fountain 
Keeping the clover green, 
Telleth the grace of sorrow 
Clothing a soul serene ; 
Bubbles breaking in sunshine— 
Heaven-reflecting spheres— 
Shine like joy-freighted eyelids : 
Heart finding speech in tears, 
Quarrelsome little sparrows 
Wear the white wings of dove, 
Brooding o’er mystical waters, 
Fusing the waves with love. 
So doth the fountain whisper 
Thoughts of all sorrow and joy, 
Sparkle like bless¢d water 
Cleansing from sin’s alloy: 
Voices of mountain and altar 
Blend in its ceaseless rain, 
Holding my soul that listens 
Bound in a subtle chain, 
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** Let man return to God the same way in which he turned from him ; and as the love of created beauty 
made him lose sight of the Creator, so let the beauty of the creature lead him back to the beauty of the 


Creator,” —St. Jsidore of Seville. 


Let others who visit the magni- 
ficent range of the Pyrenees tell of 
the grandeur of the scenery and 
the beneficence of the mineral wa- 
ters; let them recount the days of 
border warfare, when Christian and 
Saracen fought in the narrow passes, 
and Charlemagne, and Roland, and 
all the mighty peers awoke the 
echoes of the mountains; we will 
seek out the traces of those unlau- 
relled and, for the most part, name- 
less heroes who overcame the 
world and ended their days in the 
lonely caves and cells that are to 
be found all along the chain from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Bay 
of Biscay. Many towns and vil- 


lages of southwestern France owe 
their origin tosome such cell. The 
hermit at first only built one large 
enough for himself, in which he set 
up a cross and rude statue of the 
Virgin. Other souls, longing for 
solitude, came to knock at his door. 
The cell was enlarged. An oratory 
was erected. People came to pray 
therein and bring their offerings. 
The oratory grew into a chapel. 
The hermitage became a monastery, 
around which families gradually 
took shelter, and the hamlet thus 
formed sometimes grew into a 
town. Lombez, St. Papoul, St. 
Sever, and many other places owe 
their origin to some poor hermit. 
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The names of a few of these holy 
anchorites are still glorious in these 
mountains, like those of St. Orens, 
St. Savin, and St. Aventin, but 
most of them are hidden as their 
lives were, and as they desired 
them to be. Many of the chapels 
connected with their cells have ac- 
quired a local celebrity and are 
frequented by the people of the 
neighboring villages. This is a 
natural tribute to the memory of 
the saintly men to whom their 
fathers used to come when in need 
* of prayer or spiritual counsel. The 
influence of such men on the rural 
population around was incalculable, 
with their lessons of the lowly vir- 
tues enforced by constant exam- 
ple. Sometimes not only the pea- 
sant but the neighboring lord 
would come with his Dic mihi ver- 
bum, and go away with new views 
of life and its great aims, King 
Perceforest, in his lessons to his 
knights, said: “I have graven on 
my memory what a hermit a long 
time ago said to me by way of ad- 
monition—that should I possess as 
much of the earth as Alexander, as 
much wisdom as Solomon, and as 
much valor as the brave Hector 
of Troy, pride alone, if it reigned 
in my bosom, would outweigh all 
these advantages.” 

Many of these hermitages and 
oratories are 


“* Umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess ”’ 


that have been consecrated to reli- 
gious purposes from the first intro- 
duction of Christianity. In the 
valley of the Neste is one of these 
grottoes, to which you ascend by 
steps hewn in the cliff. The open- 
ing is to the west, and the altar, 
cut out of the live rock, is turned 
duly to the east, where the perpe- 
tual Oblation was firstoffered. The 
sacred stone of sacrifice has been 
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carefully preserved. There is a 
similar cave near Argelés also with 
its altar to the east. 

Whether cave or cell, these her- 
mitages are nearly all remarkable 
not only for their solitude but for 
the beauty of their situation. Some- 
times they are in a fertile valley 
amid whispering leaves and wild 
flowers that give out sweet thoughts 
with their odors; sometimes ’mid 
the deep umbrage of the green hill- 
side, vocal with birds, perchance 
the nightingale that 


** Shuns the noise of folly, 
Most ical, most melancholy "’ 





or on the border of a mountain 
stream with no noise there 


** But that of falling water, friend to thought ” ; 


or some secluded tarn whose tide- 
less waters, like the soul stilled to 
all human passions, give back an 
undisturbed image of the sky; but 
oftener on some lofty crag, gray 
and melancholy, with scarce a spray 
for bird to light on, where amid 
heat of summer and winter frosts 
the hermit grew “ content in heaven- 
ward musings,” like him, sung by 
Dante, on that stony ridge of Ca- 
tria . 
“Sacred to the lonely Eremite, 
For worship set apart and holy things.”’ 

Every one in his hours of deep- 
est feeling, whether of love, or 
grief, or devotion, has longed for 
some such retreat where he might 
nurse it in solitude. To every 
soul of any sensibility that has 
lived and suffered—and is it not all 
one ?—it appeals with a force pro- 
portioned to the deep solitude he 
has already passed through, and 
his sense of that solitude he knows 
must one day be _ encountered. 
There is something healing and 
sustaining in this contact with na- 
ture, but it is only experienced by 
him who has that “inward eye 
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which,” says Cowley, “is the bliss 
of solitude.” 


** The common air, the earth, the skies, 
‘aradise.”’ 


To him are opening P. 


“ But solitude, when created by 
God,” says Lacordaire, “ has a com- 
panion from whom it is never separa- 
ted : itis Poverty. To be solitary and 
poor is the secret of the heroic in 
soul. To live on a little, and with 
few associates; to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the conscience by limit- 
ing the wants of the body, and giv- 
ing unlimited satisfaction to the 
soul, is the means of developing 
every manly virtue, and that which 
in pagan antiquity was a rare and 
noble exception has become under 
the law of Christ an example given 
by multitudes.” 

The cells of these mountain her- 
mits are therefore invariably of ex- 
treme simplicity. “‘ Prayer all their 
business, all their pleasure praise,” 
the mere necessities of the body 
only were yielded to. 


“ The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well.” 


There were once more than a 
thousand hermitages on both sides 
of the Pyrenees, most of which 
have been swept away in the differ- 
ent revolutions. Several of them, 
however, have been restored, and a 
great number of the chapels con- 
nected with them have become 
popular places of devotion. This 
is especially the case in the Pyré- 
nées Orientales. M. Just, who 
was our guide to so many of them, 
and on whom we draw freely in 
our narration, gives nearly forty of 
ancient origin that still exist in 
Roussillon, the chapels of which are 
open to the public and greatly fre- 
quented, at least on certain festi- 
vals of the year. The people love 
the altars where erst their fathers 
prayed, and have restored most of 
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those which fell into ruin at the 
Revolution. One feels, in going 
from one of these holy places to 
another, as if m the true garden of 
the Lord filled with flowers of 
aromatic sweetness. The “ balm- 
breathing Orient” has nothing to 
surpass them., Let us pass several 
of them in review, and catch, if 
possible, the secrets of their spicy 
nests. 

There is the hermitage of Notre 
Dame de Pefia—Our Lady of the 
Peak—on a barren mountain, brist- 
ling with needles, not far from the. 
source of the Aude, Nothing 
grows on these rocky cliffs, except 
here and there, in the crevices and 
hollows, tufts of fragrant lavender, 
thyme, and rosemary, and the box, 
the odor of which, as Holmes says, 
suggests eternity. A rough ascent, 
cut in the rock, leads up to the 
hermitage, with a little oratory here 
and there by the wayside, and a 
saint in the niche, reminding the 
visitor to prepare his heart to draw 
near the altar of the Mother of 
God. There is a narrow terrace 
before the chapel, from which you 
look down on the wild Agly rush- 
ing along at the foot of the moun- 
tain over its rough bed of schist. 
On the farther shore is the little 
village of Cases-de-Pefia, surround- 
ed by hills that in spite of the arid- 
ness of the soil are covered with 
vines, almond-trees, and the olive. 
In the distance is Cape Leucate, 
where the low range of the Cor- 
biéres shoots forward into the very 
sea. The hermitage is in a most 
picturesque spot, and there is a 
stern severity about the bare gray 
cliffs not without its charm. An 
unbroken silence reigns here, except 
on certain festivals of the Virgin. 
Directly behind, a sharp needle 
springs up, called the Salt de la 
Donzella, with ruins on the sum- 
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mit, of which no history remains.* 
These cliffs can be seen far out at 
sea, and the mariner, when he 
comes into the basin of St. Laurent, 
looks up to invoke Our Lady of 
the Peak: 

“Beloved is the Virgin of us. 
Every day we pray to her at the 
sound of the Angelus bell. Her 
image is the sail that impels our 
bark toward the flowery shore. O 
the Virgin!.the Virgin! We need 
her now; we need her everywhere, 
and at all times!” f 

Notre Dame de Pefia is one of 
those Madonnas, so numerous in 
the Pyrenees, that were hidden in 
the time of the Moors or Hugue- 
nots, and, being forgotten, were 
brought to light in some marvel- 
lous manner. In this pastoral 
region it was almost always by 
means of the flocks or herds, where- 
as in Spain such images were gene- 
rally found surrounded by light, 
music, and odors. In this case 
the lowing of cattle around a cliff 
of perilous height led to the dis- 
covery of the statue in a cave. 
When this. took place, or when the 
chapel was built to receive the holy 
image, is not known. But the date 
on the cistern hollowed in the rock 
shows that it was already here at 
the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury: “In the year 1414 this cis- 
tern was made by Bn. Angles, a 
mason of Perpignan, by the alms of 
charitable people.” The chapel 
formerly had no doors; conse- 
quently, any one could enter, day 
or night. The peasants used to 
say of the Madonna: “Wo guiere 
estar cerrada esta imagen”—This 


‘ 


* Perhaps this peak, encircled by other peaks, is 
80 styled from the curious dance of this region, call- 
ed Lo Sait, performed by four men and four women. 
At a certain part the former pass their hands un- 
der the arms of the women, and raise them in the 
air in the form of a pyramid, of which their white 
caps form the summit. 

t Jasmin. 
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image is not willing to be shut up. 
But later, in order to keep animals 
out, a wall was built around it, 
with a gate that any one could un- 
fasten. In old times there were 
many ex-vofos in the chapel, and 
silver reliquaries, one of which con- 
tained a fragment of the tomb at 
which Christ wept, and another of 
the pillar to which he was bound, 
And the Virgin had thirteen veils 
broidered with silk and garnished 
with silver, and a still greater num- 
ber of robes, it being the custom 
here, as in Spain, to clothe the sa- 
cred statues out of respect. The 
chapel and hermit’s cell fell to de- 
cay at the Revolution, and the Ma- 
donna was carried to a neighboring 
parish church. But the people 
continued to come here to pray 
amid the ruins. When better days 
arrived it was restored through the 
zeal of M. Ferrer-Maurell, of the 
neighboring village of Espira-de- 
l’Agly. ‘The statues of St. Vincent 
and St. Catharine in the chapel are 
said to be the likenesses of his chil- 
dren of these names, who both 
entered the order of La Trappe 
and died in the odor of sanctity. 
They are generally known, their 
lives having been published, as 
Pére Marie Ephrem and his sis- 
ter. 

The Madonna now in the chapel 
is commonly called the Mara de 
Deiit LEspagnola. The place was 
once owned by the Knights Tem- 
plars, but now belongs to the chap- 
ter of Notre Dame de la Réal at 
Perpignan, and on certain festivals 
the youngest canon comes here 
with other priests to hear confes- 
sions and say votive Masses. At 
such times a great crowd ascends 
the mountain. The pavement of 
the chapel—of the solid rock—is 
worn smooth by the pilgrims of so 
many ages. At the foot of the 
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mountain is a road leading to the 
Valley of the Aude. 

The hermitage of Notre Dame 
de Forcga Réal is on a mountain of 
that name, so called from the royal 
hold that once stood on the summit, 
fifteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. When the clouds gather 
around it the people in the plain 
below pray to the Madonna veiled 
in the mist to be protected from 
hail, so often disastrous to the crops 
in this region. As the chapel is on 
the culminating point of the moun- 
tain, it is visible for miles around, 
and seems to the sailor afar off on 
the treacherous waves like a true 
pharos of hope. M. Méchain, the 
noted astronomer, established him- 
self here when measuring the arc of 
the meridian between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona. All the villages around 
have stated days in the year to come 
here in procession. The people 
of Corneille come on Trinity Sun- 
day; Millas, on Whitmonday, and 
so on. It is very picturesque to 
see them winding up the moun- 
tain-side with their crosses and gay 
banners, singing as they go. On 
the way they stop to pray at the 
little oratory of Notre Dame de 
Naudi, or Snow. Mass is sung in 
the chapel of Forga Réal, and they 
all receive the Holy Eucharist. 
The chapel is dedicated to Notre 
Dame. de Pitié, and over the altar 
is that group, always so affecting, 
of Marie &lorée at the foot of the 
cross receiving the body of her 
crucified Son. Two doors behind 
facilitate the approach of pilgrims 
to kiss the holy image. To see 
these pious mountaineers gathered 
around the dead Christ and his 
mourning Mother, singing the wild 
Goigs, so expressive of grief, in the 
native idiom, is very pathetic. Be- 
fore the chapel is a large portico 
that also leads to the hermitage, 
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and beyond is asmall patch of land 
for cultivation. From the terrace 
before the chapel is a fine view over 
the sun-bathed plains of Riversal, 
and in the distance is the blue sea 
which washes the shores of that 
Eastern land where the angelic 
greeting was first uttered, but is 
now echoed for ever among these 
mountains consecrated to Mary. 
Not far off is an isolated peak, on 
which are the ruins of an old mili- 
tary post that had its origin in the 
time of the Romans. Roussillon, 
it must be remembered, has been 
successively occupied by the Ro- 
mans, Visigoths, Saracens, Span- 
iards,and French. Separated from 
France by the Corbiéres, and from 
Spain by the Pyrenees, it was a 
border-land of perpetual warfare 
for centuries, and this post was not- 
ed in the contests, particularly in 
the war between Don Pedro of 
Aragon and King Jaime of Majorca, 
and was the last place to hold out 
against Don Pedro. Louis IX. had 
resigned all claim on Roussillon to 
Don Jaime el Conquistador, who, 
on his part, withdrew his preten- 
sions to a portion of Languedoc. 
After the death of Don Jaime the 
province fell under the rule of the 
kings of Majorca, till the bloody 
wars of the fourteenth century gave 
Don Pedro possession of it. He 
made it the apanage of the crown 
prince of Aragon. Louis XIII. 
took Perpignan, and the treaty of 
the Pyrenees confirmed France in 
the possession of the whole pro- 
vince. 

The hermitage of Notre Dame de 
Juegas is pleasantly situated in the 
plain of Salanca beside the river 
Agly, whence it derives its name—a 
corruption of Juxta aguas, near the 
water. Here once stood a temple 
to the false gods. It is a quiet 
peaceful spot, a little from the 
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highway to St. Laurent, the centre 
of the maritime business on this 
coast, and the traveller often turns 
aside to say a prayer in the ever- 
open chapel. The sailors them- 
selves come here, and there is a 
constant succession of votive Masses 
ali the year for safe voyages and 
happy ventures. It is especially 
frequented in the summer. The 
neighboring parish of Torreilles 
comes here in procession four times 
a year, one of which is on the fes- 
tival of St. Eloi to perpetuate a 
thanksgiving service at his altar 
for the cessation of a pestilence 
that raged ages ago in this vicinity. 
How few of us, who perhaps consid- 
er ourselves certain degrees higher 
in the intellectual scale than these 
good peasants, ever return to give 
thanks for our own mercies, much 
less for those of our forefathers! 
On Good Friday a great number 
come here from the surrounding 
parishes to make the Way of the 
Cross and pray at the altar of the 
Christ. There is a large garden 
walled in around the hermitage, 
and adjoining is a field belonging 
to it. Before the cell is a wide 
porch and a court shaded by trees, 
where the birds keep up their sweet 
responses from one leafy cell to 
another. Here the pilgrims assem- 
ble to eat the lunch they bring with 
them. The charel is known to 
have existed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by a document of 1245, by 
which Delmau de Castelnou trans- 
ferred all his possessions in the 
territory of Sancta Maria de Juse- 
guis to Don Jaime, the Infante of 
Majorca. It contains a statue of 
Our Lady between St. Ferréol and 
St. Lucy. Not far from the chapel 
is the mound where tradition says 
the Madonna was found. Out of 
respect it has never been cultivated. 

About a mile from the little vil- 
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lage of Corneilla-del-Vercol is the 
hermitage of Notre Dame du Para- 
dis—in Latin, Regina Cali. A fif- 
teen minutes’ walk across the sunny 
plain brings you toit. It is'ina 
retired spot well calculated to dif- 
fuse peace in the soul, and you pass 
out of the air tremulous with heat 
into the cool, solitary chapel with a 
delightful feeling of repose. The 
hermit, varying his duties by cul- 
tivating the land adjoining, may 
well find a calm happiness at the 
feet of Our Lady of Paradise. ‘The 
very name brings joy to the gloomi- 
est soul. The word Paradise, as 
the Pére Bouhours says, “ implies 
the cessation of every ill, and the 
fruition of all good.” Fra Egidio, 
one of the early Franciscans, used 
to fall into ecstasy at the very name 
of Paradise; for such holy souls 
kindle into a glow at the least 
spark, above all at the thought of 
the eternal bliss that awaits the end 
of their penitential life. 

This chapel has recently been 
restored by the villagers and very 
prettily ornamented. One of the 
side chapels is dedicated to St. 
Acisclo, whom, with Santa Victo- 
ria, we found honored on Mont- 
serrat in Spain. Prudentius has 
consecrated a hymn to these two 
martyrs, who suffered at Cordova 
in the reign of Diocletian, The 
chapel is very ancient. In an old 
will of 1215 Dame Ermessende 
Raffarda bequeathed it half an 
aymine of barley, and not long af- 
ter one Pons Martin, of Perpignan, 
wishing to be buried here, left it 
a whole load. High Mass is cele- 
brated here on the Assumption, and 
there are frequent votive Masses 
throughout the year. 

On the way from Caudies to 
Fénouillet is the hermitage of No- 
tre Dame de la Vall, on a peak sur- 
rounded by a great number of old 
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graves that are shaded by sad cy- 
presses and olives. Mention is 
made of it in a privilege accorded 
by Pope Sergius IV. in 1o11 to the 
monastery of St. Pierre de Fénouil- 
let. Near the mount is the Ruis- 
seau des Morts—the Stream of the 
Dead—to which the priest in his 
sable stole used to come down to 
receive those brought here for bur- 
ial. About a mile from Caudies 
you come to the oratory of St. 
Ann, recently restored, with an 
inscription in the Catalan tongue 
stating that it was erected in 1483— 
that is, when the country was un- 
‘der the rule of Aragon. It then 
belonged to the domains of the 
counts of Fénouillet. Just beyond 
this oratory is a large cross at the 
foot of along ramp leading up to 
the hermitage. The Madonna in 
the chapel is held in great venera- 
tion, as shown by the number of 
ex-votos on every side. She stands 
in a curious retablo of terra-cotta. 
In one of the compartments the 
demon is represented beneath the 
bier of the Virgin, seemingly half 
crushed by the weight, perhaps 
significant of her power over the 
Prince of Darkness. There is a 
kind of belvedere, to which you 
ascend by a flight of seventy-three 
steps, where you have a fine view 
over the valley of Caudies and the 
stern, barren mountains that sur- 
round it. On one of these rocky 
heights are to be seen the ruins of 
Castel Sizel, and on another those 
of the old chateau of Fénouillet, 
which take quite a poetic tinge up 
in that sunlit air. A great festi- 
val is held at Notre Dame de la 
Vall at the Assumption, when the 
mountain is clothed with joy and 
jts summit crowned with light. 
At other times it wears a solemn 
aspect. To see it at night, especially, 
with its chapel on the top among 
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lone graves and funereal cypresses, 
with the Stream of the Dead wind- 
ing along at the foot, is something 
gloomy to behold. The monoto- 
nous flow of the sullen stream, the 
black shadows, the sighing of the 
night winds, as of suffering souls, 
strike a kind of terror into the 
heart. 

The hermitage of St. Catharine 
nestles in the bottom of a charm- 
ing valley about a mile and a half 
from Baixas, among almond-trees 
and luxuriant vines, the more plea- 
sant from the contrast with the 
barren cliffs that enclose it. Here 
the titular saint has been venerated 
from, time immemorial, as well as 
SS. Abdon and Sennen, who are 
in special honor in this country. 
They all have statues in the sanc- 
tuary, and above them stands su- 
preme Notre Dame de la Salud, 
which is the Catalan for health— 
Salus Infirmorum. On St. Catha- 
rine’s day, as well as the feast of 
Our Lady of Snow, the whole val- 
ley is swarming with pilgrims and 
resonant with their Goigs, as the 
hymns in the native tongue are 
called. 

The valley of the Agly leads to 
the hermitage of St. Antoine de 
Galamus by a pleasant road along 
the left bank of the river, shaded 
by trees and shrubs that never lose 
their verdure. On the other side 
rise bold cliffs with astonishing 
abruptness. At length you come 
to an iron gate that opens into the 
Bois de St. Antoine, where, along 
the path bordered with odorous 
plants, are the stations, of the Via 
Crucis, and beyond is a cave dedi- 
cated to St. Magdalen, with her 
statue over a rude altar. Soon af- 
ter you come to the hermitage at 
the end of the valley, surrounded 
by a wall, with a small belfry rising 
above it. Here you are welcomed 
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with cordial simplicity by a hermit 
of saintly mien. A grotto, seventy 
feet deep and twenty wide, serves 
asa chapel. Eight steps lead to 
the marble altar,on which is a 
statue of the patron saint with the 
mysterious Zau on his mantle, and 
beside him the animal symbolic of 
all uncleanness. Every one who 
has seen the picture of the Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony by Teniers— 
and who has not ?—remembers un- 
der how many aspects the great 
adversary was allowed to tempt the 
saint, and how, according to the 
significant legend, the victorious 
St. Anthony forced the malign 
spirit to remain beside him under 
the most suitable of forms. 

This chapel has always enjoyed 
great celebrity since the cessation 
of an epidemic in 1782, in conse- 
quence of a solemn procession here 
by the neighboring people. Seve- 
ral rooms are built into the side of 
the cliff to accommodate those who 
wish to spend some days in medi- 
tating on the contemptu mundi. In 
one room is a shelf in the rock that 
used to serve as a bed for the her- 
mit—certainly one that would not 
tempt him to remain too long inert. 
Near by is a small cave where the 
statue of St. Anthony was found. 
Here is a little fountain fed by wa- 
ter that comes’ trickling down the 
side of the cave with a pleasant 
murmur. 

The place reminds one of Sit 
Lancelot, who, “after riding all 
night, became ware of a hermitage 
and a chappel that stood between 
two cliffs, and then he herd a lytel 
bell rynge to Masse, and thyder he 
rode, and alyghted and tyed hys 
hors to the gate.” But he that 
said Mass in our case was not “the 
byshop of Caunterburye,” but a 
poor friar of the Order of St. Fran- 
cis. In 1482 this hermitage was 
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taken possession of by the Obser- 
vantine fathers, who occupied it for 
more than a century. They were 
succeeded by lay hermits. For 
several years past members of dif- 
ferent religious orders have suc- 
ceeded each other here, and by 
their austere lives recalled the an- 
cient solitaries of the desert. You 
seem to see St. Pachomius in the 
wilderness among the clefts of the 
rocks. In 1843 Pére Marie, of 
saintly memory, was the hermit 
here, and might have been daily 
seen hollowing out his tomb in the 
rock. Beside the yawning mouth 
lay a death’s head with the scroll: 
“Soon you will be what I am, all 
of you who behold me. Pray for 
the dead, and work out your own 
salvation.” Sometimes the hermit 
would stop in his lugubrious em- 
ployment to prolong the moral as 
with the voice of one risen from 
the dead. He was succeeded by 
others who were desirous of paus+ 
ing in the midst of their apostolic 
career and refreshing their weary 
souls by spending a season in re- 
tirement and prayer among the 
caves of this lonely mountain. Oné 
of these caves is in the side of a 
steep cliff difficult of access. On 
the wall is rudely graven: “ The 
voice of him who crieth in the wil- 
derness.” The very stones here, 
indeed, seem to cry out. The cave 
recalls the Earl of Warwick who 
became a hermit and scooped out 
his own cell in a cliff, as he is made 
to say: 
“* With my hands I hewed a house 
Out of the craggy rock of stone, 


And lived like a palmer poore 
Within that cave myself alone.” 


The hermitage of St. Antoine is 
certainly a charming solitude. The 
cliffs are bare and stern, but the 
eye looks down on the verdure of 
trees and a meadow enamelled with 
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flowers. The songs of the birds 
come up from their leafy nests, as 
if in response to the hermit’s psalm, 
and the sunny air is full of insects 
chirping in the bliss of their peaceful 
existence,‘only rivalled by his own. 

Near the village of Pézilla de la 
Riviére is the ancient hermitage of 
St. Saturnin in a graveyard full of 
trees, and flowers, and crosses, 
showing the piety of the people 
towards their dead. Before burial 
their remains are taken into the 
chapel, where the Miserere is sung 
and absolution pronounced. Here 
are the statues of St. Saturnin, St. 
Blaise, St. Roch, and St. Sebastian, 
all popular saints in this region. 
On the wall is a tablet to the me- 
mory of a noble Béarnaise who be- 
came a canoness, and always used 
to attend High Mass here on St. 
Saturnin’s day. A legend tells how 
on one occasion, being overtaken 
by a hard rain, she was not wet in 
the least, while the servant who 
reluctantly accompanied her was 
drenched to the skin. 

On the left bank of the Agly, 
about a mile and a half west of 
Claira, is the modest hermitage of 
St. Pierre del Vilar, surrounded by 
pale, trembling poplars, and tall 
reeds that rustle drearily in the 
wind, and orchards of olives—sad- 
dest, if most sacred, of trees. It 
wears an aspect of utter solitude. 
The chapel is so old that its origin 
is unknown, But there is a tomb- 
stone froma neighboring priory (now 
gone) to which the chapel gave its 
name, to the memory of Prior Be- 
rengarius, who died in 1193- There 
is an old statue of St. Peter here, 
carved out of wood, dressed in an 
alb, stole, and cope. This chapel 
was in such veneration that after 
the Revolution the people restored 
it, added a belfry, and on St. Pe- 
ter’s day, as well as several other 
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festivals, they come here in proces- 
sion, and Mass is solemnly sung. 
At their departure they used to 
gather around the graves of the old 
hermits to chant the Requiem, but 
these graves are now covered by 
the cells built here in 1851 by some 
pious cenobites of the Order of St. 
Francis—refugees from Spain, who 
sought in prayer and solitude con- 
solation for their exile. 

The hermitage of St. Martin 
stands on one of the highest peaks 
around Camelas. It dates from a 
remote epoch, as appears by a be- 
quest dated the twelfth of the Ka- 
lends of May, 1259. The seigneu- 
rie of Camelas belonged to the ba- 
rony of Castelnou, and when Lady 
Anne de Fénouillet, the widow of 
one of the barons, took the veil 
“of her own free will,” as the ac- 
count says, “ de sa propria y mera 
voluntad, and not by force, or per- 
suasion, or reward,” she gave all 
her rights over the domain of Ca- 
melas, including the hermitage of 


‘St. Martin, to the hospital of Ille, 


to which she had retired in order 
to serve the poor of Christ. 

In the seventeenth century this 
venerable sanctuary, having fallen 
to partial ruin, was restored by the 
exertions of M. Curio, a priest of 
Camelas, who has left many de- 
tails of its history in a manuscript 
of touching interest. He tells us 
how, when a mere escolanet dels rec- 
tors—a pupil of the curé—he used 
to walk in the processions of Ro- 
gatiom week, carrying the cross or 
the holy water; and when they 
came to St. Martin's, and he saw its 
ruined condition, his young heart 
was deeply moved. The altar 
was poor. The old statues of St. 
George and St. Martin were de- 
faced. The walls were crumbling 
to pieces, and there were holes in 
the vaulted roof; and the open 
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doors allowed the goats and other 
animals to take shelter there. “ Zs- 
tas cosas,” says he, “eran pera mi 
de gran afflictio” —T hese things were 
to me a great affliction—and he 
longed to be able to repair the 
chapel. He finally became a priest 
and held a small benefice at Thuir, 
but he never lost sight of the cha- 
pel of St. Martin—a saint to whom 
he had special devotion—and he 
would have become a hermit here 
had it not been for the opposition 
of his superiors. On the 12th of 
January, 1637, during a visit at 
his brother’s in Camelas, while 
saying the rosary in the evening, he 
felt suddenly inspired to take im- 
mediate measures for the ‘restora- 
tion of the chapel. But there were 
many obstacles. He was himself 
very poor, as he tells us, and the 
people around were equally so. 
He knew he should incur the re- 
proaches of his brother as well as 
of the neighbors. And it would 
be expensive to transport brick, 
sand, and water to the mountain for 
the repairs. By a few sous from 
one, and a few francs from an- 
other, he was enabled to begin the 
work, but had to continue it at his 
own expense. Six years after the 
work was not completed. He now 
removed to Camelas to devote him- 
self to it, bringing with him a pious 
old laborer to aid in the task, and 
a hermit to whom the bishop had 
given a license to collect alms with- 
in the circuit of two miles—a limi- 
tation made at the special request 
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of the prudent M. Curio himself, 
lest, as he said, the hermit might 
have an excuse for “ vagabondiz- 
ing.” The zealous priest gave all 
his own income. He even made 
himself the organist of a church to 
add to his means. At length he 
had the happiness of seeing it com- 
pleted, and, going to Perpignan, a 
painting of St. Martin was given 
him for the altar of his patron, and 
a retablo of sculptured wood for 
that of Notre Dame des Anges. 
The chapel was reopened Septem- 
ber 25, 1644, and M. Curio figur- 
ed as chief musician at the High 
Mass. His own inclination for 
the solitary life made him long 
to retire here himself, but he was 
again refused permission. At 
length, in the time of some pes- 
tilence, he made a vow to retire 
here for the space of a year, should 
he and his parish escape. He 
entered upon the fulfilment of his 
vow April 2, 1653. 

The church consists of two aisles, 
each with its altar: one of St. 
Martin, with the old painting 
above it presented to M. Curio; 
and the other of Our Lady of the 
Angels with its ancient statue of 
coarse workmanship found in a 
neighboring cave still known as the 
Cova de la Mare de Dei. 

In former times, after High Mass 
on St. Martin’s day, a small loaf, a 
cup of wine, and a morsel of cheese 
were given to all the people pre- 
sent; and the custom is still kept 
up, at least as to the bread. 
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CONRAD AND WALBURGA. 


, CHAPTER Ii. 


On the way home Walburga step- 
ped into the cathedral, the grand 
old Frauen Kirche, and remained a 
short while on her knees before the 
high altar. There Conrad and 
all that he had spoken passed out 
of her mind; she felt as if she were 
in another world, so changed was 
everything round about her, ‘so 
solemn and still. Before her hung 
the ever-burning lamp, symbol of 
the Eternal Presence; and as Wal- 
burga’s eyes rested upon the sa- 
cred flame, she wondered at her- 
self for bearing with so little resig- 
nation the troubles of this life. 

“What I seek, what I yearn 
for,” she sighed, “ is not to be found 
here below. Everything sooner or 
later passes away; the happiest 
home we may found on earth must 
in the end know tears and desola- 
tion. O eternity, eternity !” 

Yet, strange to relate—and yet, 
no, not strange, but quite naturally 
enough—the moment Walburga 
emerged from this peacefulsanctuary 
and found herself once more in the 
noisy, airy, life-throbbing street, 
with the azure sky overhead and 
gladsome faces flitting to and fro, 
she felt very human again, ay, 
very human; and her craving for 
something human to love and be 
loved by grew none the less intense 
when presently she saw happy Ulrich 
and happy Moida advancing towards 
her arm-in-arm. It was not neces- 
sary for them to speak to tell that 
their hearts were throbbing in 
sweet harmony together, and that 
for them at least this world was all 
a paradise. 


When Conrad and Ulrich found 
themselves back at Loewenstein 
again they talked of little else than 
their pleasant trip to Munich. 

“The only harm ’twill do me,” 
said the artist, smiling, “is that 
I'll lie awake a good while to-night 
thinking of Moida. The more I 
see of my betrothed, the more vir- 
tues do I discover in her. She is 
so full of common sense; she keeps 
store and keeps house too; nobody 
can make a better bargain when 
she goes to market, and it is a 
fortunate thing that Walburga has 
such a friend.” 

“Miss Hofer is indeed a rare 
girl,” said Conrad, who was seated 
beside him watching the moon rise 
over the mountain; “ and you have 
proved your own good sense in 
choosing her for your future 
spouse.” Then, assuming a graver 
tone: “But now let me tell you 
something which is of great concern 
tome. You remember that I spoke 
to you about a young lady whom I 
met with in the Pinakothek, and 
that it was in order tosee her again 
that I went to-day te Munich. 
Well, she turns out to be your sis- 
ter.” 

“Mysister! Walburga! Really!” 
exclaimed Ulrich, feigning surprise 
at this piece of news. 

“And, Ulrich”—here Conrad 
took his hand in his—“I mean to 
try my best to win her heart.” 

“ And most sincerely do I hope 
you may succeed,” rejoined the 
youth. 

“Well, is she quite free ? 
gentleman courting her?” 


Is any 
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“ Nobody, sir, is courting her.” 

“It must be because she is poor,” 
said Conrad inwardly, “and per- 
haps, too, a little proud. Well, a 
Loewenstein has a right to be 
proud.” 

They remained thus conversing 
together until a late hour, until all 
the lights in the valley were out, 
until the moon was sailing high in 
the heavens, and every sound was 
hushed except the voice of the wa- 
terfall in the ravine back of the 
castle. 

And when at length they with- 
drew to rest, Ulrich, instead of ly- 
ing awake, as he had feared he 
might, soon fell asleep, and till 
cockcrow next morning did no- 
thing but dream of his beloved 
Moida. He dreamt—Q naughty 
dreamer !—that he was tearing off 
his buttons purposely, that he 
might see her plump, ready hand 
sew them on again; and when he 
opened his eyes and heard the 
monastery bell ringing the Angelus, 
Ulrich fell at once on his knees 
and prayed with fervor, because he 
knew that at that same hour in 
Fingergasse Moida was saying the 
Angelus too. 

The day which now opened was 
to be a busy one at Loewenstein. 
Ulrich betimes set himself to work 
renovating the half-destroyed fres- 
cos; and, to his great delight, sev- 
eral beautiful and interesting pic- 
tures came to view as he care- 
fully scraped the whitewash off the 
walls. They appeared in patches: 
here an eye would peep out upon 
him; there a hand, a foot, a tress 
of hair; until by and by a lovely 
damsel or a knight in armor would 
stand full-length before his admir- 
ing gaze. This whitewash had 
been daubed over nearly the whole 
interior of the tower by a simple- 
minded cobbler, who had intended 
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to make the place his home after 
Ulrich and Walburga went away, 
but who only passed one night in 
it; then was scared off by ghosts. 

And when Conrad, who was su- 
perintending a band of laborers 
outside, came in and saw the art 
treasures which had been brought 
to light, he clapped his hands for 
joy. But more even than with the 
fair lady and mailed warrior was he 
charmed with a wild, shaggy figure, 
underneath which in quaint Gothic 
letters was written the word “ Attila.” 

“And now, as I behold anew 
this fresco,” remarked Ulrich, “my 
childhood comes vividly back to me, 
and I remember once hearing my 
father tell my mother that the great- 
grandsires of those who laid the 
foundations of Loewenstein might 
have known the king of the Huns.” 

In short, these unlooked-for dis- 
coveries so excited Conrad that he 
could hardly go back to the open 
air, where the stones and earth 
which covered the site of three 
other towers were being cleared 
away ; and ever and anon he would 
run in again to show Ulrich an old 
coin or other curious object which 
the workmen had found amid the 
rubbish. Whereupon the youth 
would point to still another long- 
concealed wall-picture gradually 
coming to view, till finally Conrad 
exclaimed : “ God bless the stupid 
cobbler! I'll not rail at him any 
more. But for his vile whitewash 
I should not have enjoyed all these 
surprises.” 

Yes, it was a busy, happy day for 
them both. When the sun dipped 
behind the mountain in the west 
Conrad called to Ulrich to cease his 
labors and come out and watch the 
path leading down into the valley. 
“ For I am expecting,” said he, “all 
the things I purchased of your be- 
trothed to arrive this evening, and 
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Miss Hofer is coming with them. 
I kept it secret, lest you might be 
too distracted if you knew it.” 

“Really! is Moida coming ?” 
cried Ulrich. 

Scarcely had the words escaped 
his lips when they heard the bark 
of a dog—not a sharp, quick yelp, 
but the thick, husky bark of a dog 
that is aged—and in another mo- 
ment who should be seen emerging 
from a clump of hazel bushes 
through which the pathway led but 
Caro and his mistress. 

Down at a break-neck pace flew 
Ulrich, and, ere the girl had ascend- 
ed a dozen steps further, she found 
herself clasped in his arms. 

“My knight always takes me by 
storm,” said Moida, laughing mer- 
rily as soon as she recovered her 
breath. 

“Nay, ’tis you who were taking 
us by storm at the pace you were 
mounting,” answered Ulrich; then, 
catching her hand, he assisted her 
up the rest of the way. 

“ Everything is coming, sir, every- 
thing,” were Moida’s first words to 
Conrad, who greeted her warmly 
when she reached the spot where 
he stood. “But the donkeys have 
a heavy load—a very heavy load— 
and so I determined to run ahead 
and tell you they were coming.” 

“Bravo!” cried Conrad. Then, 
patting Caro’s woolly head: “ And 
is this the good old poodle that I 
have heard so much of?” 

“Yes, sir. And as my pet would 
be killed by the hqrrid police if 
they knew he was alive, I conclud- 
ed to carry him away from Munich. 
I hope you are not displeased at my 
bringing him here ?” 

“Displeased? Why, nobody 
likes dogs more than I; and this 
one shall find a snug home in my 
castle. But-why didn't you bring 
the other pet, too?” 
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“What! the nightingale?” ex- 
claimed Moida, with an air of sur- 
prise. “Oh! Walburga would not 
part with him for anything.” 

“Well, the young lady only yes- 
terday spoke of giving him his 
freedom.” 

“Did she? Well, I trust, sir, 
you persuaded her not to do so,” 
answered Moida, smiling inwardly ; 
for Walburga had related to her 
the whole conversation which had 
passed betwixt herself and Conrad 
at the Pinakothek, and ever since 
she had been full of hope that 
great good would result from her 
friend’s acquaintance with the new 
owner of Loewenstein. “And not 
only will Walburga not let her bird 
out,” she thought to herself, “ but 
it may end by its joining Caro in 
this peaceful retreat.” 

“ But now, Moida, do come and 
see what I have been about since 
morning,” spoke Ulrich, drawing 
her gently along. With this all 
three passed into the tower, where 
verily a great change had been 
wrought in a few hours. 

Not only were many frescos 
long invisible brought again to 
view, but it was now manifest that 
each figure and group of figures, 
from the barbarian Attila down to 
the most modern one of all, which 
was scarce a century old, were 
linked together and presented a 
tolerably good pictorial history of 
the house of Loewenstein; and 
Conrad observed to Moida with a 
roguish smile: “Your betrothed, 
miss, has for his remote ancestor a 
Hun.” 

They were still examining these 
wall-paintings when the donkeys 
made their appearance, and, al- 
though the hour was rather late, 
Moida clapped her hands and said: 
“ Let us put everything to rights at 
once. Do” Accordingly, inspi- 
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rited by her blithe voice; Conrad 
and Ulrich, without summoning 
others to help them, unpacked the 
loads, and so zealously did they 
work that in a very short while 
everything was in its proper place 
except the huge earthenware stove. 

Then Conrad donned a suit of 
armor (rusty and dented, but all 
the better for being so), and, clutch- 
ing firmly a heavy two-handed 
sword, laid about him right and 
left like mad for above a minute, 
to Moida’s great delight, and until 
he was fain to pause for breath. 

“T have a friend in Colcgne,” 
said he, “a republican like myself 
in his opinions; but I mean to 
write and warn him never to buy a 
castle—never; otherwise he’ll be- 
come a changed man. Oh! there’s 


nothing like buying a castle to 
make one an aristocrat.” 

After joining in the hearty laugh 
with which he ended this speech, 


Moida said to him in a whisper, 
and as though she felt there was 
something touching in what she was 
about to communicate : “ My friend 
Walburga entered the curiosity-shop 
to-day, sir, for the first time since 
{ have had anything in it belonging 
to Loewenstein ; and ere I packed 
up the various objects, she placed 
her hand on each one and stroked 
it, and even: kissed yonder clock, 
for she said: ‘It stood in my 
mother’s chamber, it called many 
a happy hour, and now ’tis going 
back to the old home again.’ ” 

“Well, now let me tell you a 
secret,” said Conrad, likewise in 
an undertone, but with a bright 
gleam in his eye: “I hope one of 
these days to see the young lady 
here herself.” 

“Oh ! wouldn’t that be charming! 
Wouldn’t that be glorious !” replied 
Moida, who understood what he 
meant. “Why, in tife whole of 
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Bavaria there is not her equal, and 
I am sure you will make her an 
excellent husband.” 

“I hope so, Miss Hofer, even 
though I am no longer a believer 
in Christianity.” 

“*T will give Walburga the great 
happiness of making you a Chris- 
tian again,” she added, with an 
arch smile. But Conrad’s expres- 
sion did not respond to hers, and 
for a minute or two he was silent. 
When again he opened his lips the 
tone of his voice was changed, and, 
in order to shake off the gloom 
which he felt creeping upon him, 
he asked her to sing him a song. 

“Yes, yes, do!” exclaimed Ul- 
rich, turning away from the grated 
window through which he had been 
gazing while the others were whis- 
pering to each other. “Sing that 
wild ballad called the ‘ Scream of 
the Eagle.’” Moida sang. Never 
before had Conrad Seinsheim heard 
anything half so thrilling, and the 
words were accompanied by such 
graceful motions as proved the girl 
to be no mean actress. 

“Yes, it is a grand song,” she 
said when it was finished; “and I 
like to be in the country, where I 
may give it with my whole heart. 
In Munich our lodging is too 
small and the air out-doors too 
heavy with beer for such rousing, 
inspiring words.” 

“Your grandfather composed it, 
did he not ?” said Ulrich. 

“Oh! no. But he and his rifle- 
men used to chant it when they 
went into battle. *Tis as old as 
the hills; perhaps it rang in the 
ears of the Roman legions.” 

“ Well, truly, you are a rare bird,” 
thought Conrad Seinsheim as he 
looked at Moida’s bright-blue eyes 
and cheeks glowing with health; 
“and if I had not already found 
my ideal I’d wish to marry you.” 
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Then, praying her to sit down in 
one of the old family chairs: “Now 
please,” he said, “ tell me a little of 
your history; for”—here Conrad 
dropped his voice—“I hope ere 
long that you and Ulrich, and Wal- 
burga and myself, as well as Caro 
and the nightingale, will all form 
one happy family together. There- 
fore I am curious to know more 
about you.” 

This was spoken in such a kind- 
ly way that Moida could not refuse. 
Accordingly, she began and told 
him how she was descended from 
a race of mountaineers who had 
never been serfs, like the peasants 
in other parts of Europe. 

“We did not dwell in castles,” 
said Moida, darting a sportive 
glance at Ulrich, who was patting 
her hand. “Still, for all that we 
were nobles.” 

“Yes, yes, you were indeed,” 
cried the youth. 

“But after grandfather was put 
to death our family quitted their 
native place in South Tyrol—’twas 
too full of painful memories—and 
came north to Innspruck ; and fin- 
ally we drifted to Munich, where I 
now live. My parents are dead, 
but Walburga is like a sister to me; 
and as for this boy—” 

“He is a poor, dreamy fellow, 
but, thanks to you, is turning over 
a new leaf at last,” interrupted Ul- 
rich. “And I mean soon to have 
a studio in Munich, where I’ll paint 
fine pictures, and my darling sha’n’t 
keep shop any longer.” 

“ Ay, you must be weary of that 
sort of life,” observed Conrad. 

“Well, if people would only buy 
something when they pause to 
look at my curiosities, ’twould not 
be so trying to my feelings, sir. 
But you can’t imagine how it ex- 
cites me when I see a gentleman 
eyeing the things in the window, 
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even pressing his nose against the 
glass to obtain a better view. 
Sometimes he actually enters and 
scrutinizes every article in the 
store; asks the price of this and 
that; smiles approvingly; in fact, 
looks as if he were about to draw 
forth his purse; then he coolly turns 
and walks out. O sir! I have 
more than once cried for disap- 
pointment.” 

“Well, except that I might never 
have met you,” said Ulrich, “I'd 
rather you had stayed hidden 
among your native hills than lead 
such a life.” 

“Ay, nothing is so mean and 
slavish as trade,” remarked Conrad, 
“and I am very glad that I have 
given it up.” 

“Ha! but if you or your father, 
sir, had not turned over a good 
many banknotes and thalers, you 
might never have become owner of 
Loewenstein,” said the wise Moida. 
“And then dear Caro wouldn't 
have had a home here, and all 
these pikes and helmets and other 
venerable relics would have been 
for ever scattered to the winds. 
Whereas now, thanks to your 
wealth, there will soon be no castle 
in all Tyrol like this one.” 

“Well, tell me, Miss Hofer, what 
would you have me do now that I 
am out of business?” asked Con- 
rad. “A man ought not to be 
idle.” 

“Do? Why, I'd hunt chamois, 
and fish in the Inn, and climb the 
glaciers, and I’d find happiness in 
making others happy, for there are 
many poor people in the Innthal.” 

“But would that suffice? Oh! 
you do not know what a restless 
mortal I am. I have always been 
sighing for something, but no soon- 
er do I attain my heart’s desire— 
and thus far I have been very for- 
tunate—than straightway I begin to 
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yearn for something else. Suppose 
now I devote -myself to science, 
say to astronomy, and build a tele- 
scope, a gigantic one, bigger than 
the biggest, and sweep the heavens 
millions of miles beyond the farth- 
est star now seen ?” 

“Well, I'd rather busy myself 
with the things near me,” returned 
Moida. “ However, if you like to 
look through a telescope, why I'd 
build one.- But, telescope or no 
telescope, I’d do nothing but laugh 
from sunrise till sundown if this 
castle belonged to me.” 

And this was true enough. Hers 
was a happy nature; nothing ever 
disturbed her serenity. Although 
poor, she did not envy the rich. Al- 
though a very good girl, she was 
never troubled by religious scruples; 
the most fiery sermon on eternal 
punishment could not keep Moida’s 
head from nodding after the preach- 
er had been preaching more than 
twenty minutes, and Walburga used 
to envy her from the bottom of her 
heart. And now Ulrich’s betroth- 
ed felt inclined to smile at Conrad, 
who was so rich and free from care, 
but whose visage had assumed a 
grave look, and she thought to her- 
self: “’Tis a pity he has moody 
spells, for dear Walburga is prone 
to them, too; she should have a 
laughing, jovial husband.” 

Then, to cheer her host, Moida 
sang another song, which presently 
drove away the cloud from his 
face. But the girl paused not with 
one ; the music continued to flow in 
an unbroken stream from her lips, 
until the oil in the lamp burned 
low and warned them that it was 
time to seek repose. 

“And now  good-night,” said 
Conrad, after showing his fair guest 
to a little room near the top of the 
tower. “I hope. the moonbeams 
Shining in through thé chinks in 
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the wall will not keep you awake. 
Good-night.” 

“ Nothing ever keeps me awake ; 
I'll soon shut out the moon. Good- 
night, sir,” she answered. And in 
a very short while Moida was fast 
asleep, with her rosary in her 
hand—for she always closed her 
eyes before she had half finished, 
and let her guardian angel say the 
rest of the prayer. 


“Why, what an early bird you 
are!” exclaimed Walburga the fol- 
lowing morning, as she was pre- 
paring to set off for the Pinakothek. 
“ Back already ?” 

“Ves,” answered Moida “I 
took the first train. Not that I 
didn’t wish to stay longer, but—” 

“Ah! true, you have to look af- 
ter the dinner—my breakfast was 
miserable without you—and keep 
store, and one night was quite as 
long as you could be spared,” add- 
ed the other, smiling; and good- 
natured Moida smiled too; then 
with an arch glance said: “ By the 
way, he came with me.” 

“He! Whom do you mean?” 
asked Walburga, pretending not to 
understand. 

“Why, Conrad Seinsheim. And 
really, I advise you to accept him 
if he proposes. The short time I 
passed in his company has con- 
vinced me that he is a good man, 
and I doubt not but you will bring 
him back to the faith. Yes, love 
and prayer will make a Christian 
of him again sooner than anything 
else.” 

“But what makes you think he 
has any notion of courting me ?” 

“Oh! I can tell by the way he 
talks, and by what you yourself 
told me about him the other day. 
So you'll surely see him this fore- 
noon; he may be already at the 
gallery awaiting you.” 
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“Well, true, Mr. Seinsheim did 
ask my leave to come and renew 
our conversation. Therefore I 
presume he will be there.” 

“Yet a moment since you feign- 
ed not to know that he cared for 
you,” continued Moida, twitching 
her sleeve. 

“Oh! he merely wishes to con- 
verse on art. Besides, some men 
enjoy being near a woman, without 
having any thought of matrimony. 
There are full as many flirts in one 
sex asin the other ; however, if Mr. 
Seinsheim imagines he can throw 
dust in my eyes, he’ll be mistaken. 
It shall be all art between us—no- 
thing but art; not a single silly 
syllable.” 

“ Well, he doesn’t look like one 
to pay foolish compliments; you 
have owned as much yourself,” 
said Moida. ‘“ Now, remember his 
words when you spoke of uncaging 
your nightingale; and if I can read 
character, Mr. Seinsheim is just 
the man to ask a girl to be his wife 
at the second or third interview. 
So, dear friend, you may return at 
noon engaged.” 

“How can you dream of such a 
thing!” said Walburga, half re- 
proachfully. 

“Oh! now don’t be vexed. But 
let me calmly inquire why I should 
not dream of it; for where could 
he find a better helpmate ?” 

“Because all men are alike. 
Even the holy patriarchs were 
guided by outward appearances in 
choosing their wives. Scripture 
tells us that Laban had two daugh- 
ters, Leah and Rachel: ‘ Leah was 
tender-eyed ; but Rachel was beau- 
tiful, and Jacob loved Rachel.’ ” 

This was more than Moida could 
gainsay ; therefore she let the sub- 
ject drop and asked about the bird. 

“T have given him his liberty,” 
said Walburga. 
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“Have you truly? 
clare !” 

This was all that Moida could 
utter. Then, putting on her hat 
and shawl, Walburga quitted the 
roum, leaving her friend repeating 
to herself: 

“What a sentimental girl she is! 
What a sentimental girl she is !” 

We may be sure that while on 
her way to the picture gallery 
Walburga thought only of the one 
whom she expected to meet there, 
and she quite agreed with Moida 
that Conrad did not seem like a 
man to play at courtship. Yet, ad- 
mitting that he was in earnest, 
would he not prove to be in the 
end like the great majority of his 
sex—a blind follower only of what 
his eyes revealed to him? Would 
he dive below the surface and 
judge her by her inner self ? 

“T will try not to indulge any 
hope,” thought Walburga. Yet, at 
this very moment, down in her 
heart’s depths the flower of hope 
was already beginning to bud, and 
no doubt that was why her step 
this morning was lighter than usual. 
As for Conrad having lost his faith, 
however much she regretted it, and 
pious girl though she was, this did 
not lead her to believe that he was 
a bad man. Walburga had sense 
enough to discern the difficulties 
which lie in the way of belief in 
the revelation to those who have 
wandered from, or never known, 
the truth; she knew, too, that 
the universities were full of learned 
professors who spoke of God as a 
myth. “And even some saints,” 
she said, “have been racked by 
doubt, and overcame this, the great- 
est of all the temptations of the 
arch-fiend, only by severe self-tor- 
tures. Therefore I will continue 
to pray for Conrad Seinsheim ” 
(Walburga had remembered him in 
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her prayers ever since she had 
heard that he was an unbeliever). 
“ And I will pray also for dear Ul- 
tich, who is young and confiding, 
and is much in Conrad’s power.” 

A quarter of an hour later and 
the girl was busy at her easel, and 
working swiftly too. “For I must 
accomplish all I can before he ar- 
rives,” she murmured to herself. 

But Conrad did not allow her 
time to do much. Presently his 
voice was heard bidding her good- 
morning. Whereupon she returned 
his greeting in a cheery tone, but 
without looking round. 

“Gracious lady,” he _ began, 
“doubtless Miss Hofer has already 
told you of her pleasant visit to 
Loewenstein. The weather was 
delightful, the old place looked 
charming, and I should not have 
let her return so soon, nor come 
myself either, only that I longed to 
see you again.” 

“Dear Moida enjoyed it very 
much, but she knows that ’tis im- 
possible for me to get along with- 
out her,” answered Walburga, re- 
vealing only by a faint flush the 
emotion excited by Conrad’s words. 
Her hand, however, was steadier 
than it had been the first time he 
paid her a compliment. Then the 
other, after observing her a mo- 
ment in silence, went on: 

“How rapidly you paint, Miss 
Von Loewenstein! And what life 
you throw into your picture !” 

“Well, yes, sir, I am a quick 
worker. I hope my brother is not 
disappointing you and dawdling 
over his task.” 

“No, indeed! And I consider 
myself very fortunate in having 
found such an artist. There he 
was, seated,amid the ruins of the 
old castle, when I arrived, appa- 
rently waiting for me to appear; 
and if you saw the tower now you 
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would hardly recognize it. Why, 
some of the frescos, since Ulrich 
has restored them, are as fine as 
anything in this gallery.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed Walburga. 

“Yes, really. And he declares 
his skill and energy are all due to 
Moida. Ulrich says she spurs him 
on, and I believe it. Oh! nothing 
like a woman to put fire into a 
man.” 

“Well, some gentlemen, sir, man- 
age to live and prosper without 
any such spurring,” rejoined Wal- 
burga, with a smile lurking on her 
lips. 

“T am exceedingly hard to please; 
that is why Z am still a bachelor,” 
said her admirer, wincing a little at 
this remark. 

“ Well, believe me, sir, tis foolish 
to be so fastidious. Why, in any 
town of ten, nay, of even five thou- 
sand inhabitants a good man may 
find a good woman to be his wife.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“*Tis my conviction. This hunt- 
ing up and down the world for an 
ideal woman is nonsense.” Then, 
with a slight gesture of impatience : 
“ O these lips!” exclaimed Walbur- 
ga— these lips! when shall I get 
them right ?” 

“Well, you see, Miss Von Loew- 
enstein, what a severe critic you 
are of your exquisite copy of Carlo 
Dolce; whereas to me it seems al- 
ready perfect.” 

“Oh! but this is a picture, not a 
living being. Here the eye is our 
only guide. In the other case—” 

“Then a blind man might do as 
well as one who had sight in 
choosing a wife ?’ interrupted Con- 
rad, laughing. 

Walburga laughed, too, then an- 
swered : 

“ Verily, sir, there is more truth 
in that than you imagine. He 
knows little of a woman who knows 
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only what his eyes tell him of 
her.” 

“Well, you may be right,” he 
added musingly; “you may be 
right. Yet I trust a good deal to 
mine.” 

“If women did the same, might 
there not be fewer weddings ?” said 
Walbfirga. “ Besides, I know I am 
right. Why, the happiest lady in 
Munich—I know her intimately— 
is wedded to a little squab of a 
man, who squints so badly that his 
two eyes seem blended into one.” 

Here a pause ensued, during 
which Conrad made up his mind 
that Ulrich’s sister was no ordinary 
character. She had ideas of her 
own, and was not afraid to express 
them. Then, unable to resist the 
temptation to speak something else 
that was flattering, he said: 

“TI wonder how a person so gift- 
ed as yourself should be content to 
remain a mere copyist.” 

“Tis all one can be in our age,” 
replied Walburga. “The days of 
originality are gone by. We need 
another deluge to blot out what- 
ever mankind has wrought in lite- 
rature and art; then, after the flood 
should have subsided, artists and 
writers might begin anew.” 

“Oh! but surely there are origi- 
nal things painted and written now- 
adays?” said Conrad. 

“It may appear so, sir. But ’tis 
only because the ignorant public 
does not know where lies hidden 
the musty parchment or worm-eat- 
en canvas whence the so-called ge- 
nius has stolen his prize. No, no; 
originality, in this age of the world, 
is the art of knowing how to pilfer. 
True’ originality is stark dead.” 
And the gitl ended these words 
with a sigh, which proved that she, 
at least, believed what she said to 
be true. 

“Well, if all copyists did their 
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duty as faithfully as yourself,” pur- 
sued Conrad, “we might readily 
forego any more originals.” Then, 
while the bright color which this 
speech brought to her cheek was 
still glowing upon it, he added: 
“And now, gracious lady, let me 
remind you that I once asked if 
your picture was for sale, and you 
told me ‘yes.’ But we came to no 
bargain.” 

“Well, what will you give me for 
it?” said Walburga, little dreaming 
what a weighty response her ques- 
tion would draw forth. 

“A castle and my own poor self 
with it,” answered Conrad. 

For full a minute the girl stayed 
silent ; her brush fell to her lap, ard, 
without giving him a glance, she 
bowed her head. Then presently, 
resuming her work: “Come back, 
sir,” she said, “in three days and 
you shall have my decision.” 

“Oh! but why not to-day? now? 
at this moment? Nobody is near to 
hear what you say,” pleaded Con- 
rad, and so fervent was his tone 
that Walburga’s resolution was half 
shaken. Then, while her right hand 
hung quivering upon the canvas, he 
seized it and pressed it to his lips. 

The effect of this kiss was magi- 
cal; it thrilled like lightning through 
every vein in her body, and from 
that instant Walburga’s heart was 
won. 

But presently, to Conrad’s amaze- 
ment, the glow faded from her cheek 
and she heaved a sigh; then came 
a tear. 

“What can it mean?” he asked 
himself, strongly tempted to sweep 
the bright jewel away with another 
kiss. “What can it mean?” And 
again he implored her to end his 
suspense, to let him know his fate 
at once. 

“Please do not urge me; I 
would rather not,” said Walburgz, 
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in a voice little above a whisper. 
“T believe, sir, you love me; there- 
fore wait and be patient.” 

These last words lent fire to Con- 
rad’s hopes, and scarcely doubting 
that her response, when it came, 
would be favorable, he allowed her 
hand to go free. 

But any more work was out of 
the question for the fair artist; 
while the other, albeit longing to 
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linger in her company, judged it 
would be best to withdraw. And 
so Conrad went away, full cf glad- 
ness, leaving Walburga cherishing, 
too, the fond belief that here was a 
man who was not like othermen—a 
man who would take her for her 
inner worth, who would give her 
that home, that celestial harmony 
of loving hearts, which had been 
for years the craving of her soul. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 





HELL AND SCIENCE. 


Tue editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly gave us in one of his late 
issues an article concerning the be- 
lief in hell. The article begins by re- 
ferring to the lively discussion which 
has recently been carried on in the 
pulpit and the press as to whether 
there is a state of eternal torments. 
According to Prof. Youmans, this 
discussion shows that “there has 
been, thanks to the influence of 
science, a pretty rapid liberalizing 
of theological opinion during the 
past generation, and is an instruc- 
tive indication.of the advance that 
has been made.” After this ex- 
pression of satisfaction he very 
naturally remarks that the question 
of the existence of a veritable hell 
is a theological one, which he 
cheerfully leaves “to those inte- 
rested,” as if men of science, es- 
pecially those of a certain school, 
were not interested in the question 
of knowing what is kept in store 
for those who sin against truth and 
against God. But “the topic,” he 
adds, “has also a scientific side. 
The rise and course of the édea, or 
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what may be called the natural his- 
tory of the belief in hell, is a sub- 
ject quite within the sphere of 
scientific inquiry. It is legitimate 
to ask as to how the notion origi- 
nated, as to its antiquity, the extent 
to which it has been entertained, 
the forms it has assumed, and the 
changes it has undergone; and 
from this point of view it of course 
involves the principle of evolution.” 
Whence he concludes that a few 
suggestions concerning this view of 
the subject may not be inappro- 
priate. 

This preamble, though the least 
objectionable portion of Prof. You- 
mans’ article, is full of questionable 
assertions. First, the discussion 
about the existence of eternal pun- 
ishment does not show any “ rapid 
liberalizing ” of theological opin- 
ion. For, on the one hand, the 
doctrine of hell is not a theological 
opinion but a revealed dogma ; and, 
on the other, the foolish attempt of 
discrediting it among the ignorant 
did not proceed from theologians, 
but from such men as have been, 
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and are, the worst enemies of theo- 
logy. Theology is essentially based 
on authority ; hence theology has 
no existence in the Protestant sects, 
whose very reason of being is a 
contemptuous disregard of author- 
ity and the assumed right of private 
interpretation. Now, all those who 
ventured to argue against the exist- 
ence of eternal punishment be- 
longed to Protestant sects. And, 
therefore, their “liberal” view of 
the subject does not constitute 
“theological opinion.” Protestants 
may, indeed, assume the title of 
“diviges”’; but the title is not the 
thing. There is no real theology 
outside of the Catholic Church. 


When Catholic divines shall dis- 
cuss the’ existence of hell as a 
free theological opinion — which, 
of course, will never happen—then 
only Prof. Youmans will be wel- 
come to say that there has been 
“a liberalizing of theological opin- 


ion.” 

But, secondly, the very idea of 
“liberalizing” Protestant thought 
is supremely ludicrous. For who 
has been the forerunner, the inven- 
tor, the father, and the fosterer of 
liberalism but Protestant thought ? 
Whence did religious scepticism 
spring but from Protestant incon- 
sistency? Liberalism is nothing 
but Protestantism applied to philo- 
sophical, political, and social ques- 
tions. It is Protestant thought, 
therefore, that has liberalized a 
portion of modern society, not 
modern thought that has liberaliz- 
ed Protestant opinion. To liberal- 
ize Protestant thought is like carry- 
ing coal to Newcastle. 

Thirdly, it is not true that the 
recent discussion of the doctrine 
of hell shows “the influence of 
science.” It simply shows the ig- 
norance of some Protestant divines 
and the wickedness of perverted 
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human hearts. Science, as now un- 
derstood, is exclusively concerned 
with things that fall under observa- 
tion and experiment, or that can be 
logically inferred or mathematical- 
ly deduced from experiment and 
observation. Now, surely, the tor- 
ments of hell are not a matter of 
observation and experiment during 
the present life, as even Prof. You- 
mans will concede. And therefore 
it is evident that the doctrine of 
hell cannot be made the subject of 
scientific reasoning. On the other 
hand, how can science influence 
the opinion of men as to believing 
or not believing in a future state of 
eternal punishment? Our advane- 
ed thinkers assume that science 
knows everything, and that what is 
unknown to science has no exist- 
ence. It is on this ground that 
they ignore revelation, creation, 
immortality, and a number of other 
important truths. But the absur- 
dity of such an assumption is so evi- 
dent that there can be no mistake 
about it. Science knows, or pre- 
tends to know, matter and force; 
but it knows nothing about right 
and wrong, nothing about virtue and 
vice, nothing about religion and 
moral law, nothing about the origin 
and the finality of things, and it is 
so ignorant (we speak of advanced 
science) that it even fails to see the 
absolute necessity of a Creator. Is 
it not ridiculous, then, to assume 
that there may be no hell because 
modern science professes to know 
nothing about its existence ? 

But “ the topic,” continues Prof. 
Youmans, “has also a scientific 
side. The rise and course of the 
idea, or what may be called the na- 
tural history of the belief in hell, is 
a subject quite within the sphere 
of scientific inquiry. It is legiti- 
mate to ask as to how the notion 
originated, as to its antiquity, the 
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extent to which it has been enter- 
tained, the forms it has assumed, 
and the changes it has undergone, 
and from this point of view it of 
course involves the principle of 
evolution.” This reasoning, on 
which the professor endeavors to 
ground a scientific claim to meddle 
with a revealed doctrine, is alto- 
gether preposterous. For, although 
it be legitimate to ask how the no- 
tion of hell originated, and how an- 
cient it is, and how ignorance and 
vulgar prejudices may have dis- 
torted it, nevertheless it is not from 
natural science that an answer to 
such questions can be expected. 
The theologian, the historian, and 
the moral philosopher are the only 
competent authorities on the sub- 
ject. The scientist, as such, is not 
qualified to speak of the origin of 
revealed doctrines; for science, 
especially advanced science, has 
no knowledge of revelation. Hence, 
when our scientists venture to pass 
ajudgment upon matters connect- 
ed with revelation, they deserve to 
be reminded of the good old pre- 
cept: Let the cobbler stick to his 
last. 

The reader will have remarked 
that Prof. Youmans proposes to 
deal with the “forms” which the 
doctrine of eternal punishment has 
assumed, and with the “ changes ” 
ithas undergone. This, of course, 
has no bearing on the question of 
the existence of hell; for the ex- 
istence of things does not depend 
on the changeable views entertain- 
ed as to their mode of existing. 
But the professor, who is wise in 
his generation, perceived that by 
insisting onthe changes undergone 
by the doctrine two advantages 
could be gained. On the one 
hand, a precious opportunity would 
be offered of confounding our re- 
vealed doctrine with the fabulous 
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conceptions of the pagan world ; 
on the other hand, the professor 
would be enabled to treat our re- 
vealed doctrine as a mere devel- 
opment of old fables, according 
to certain principles of evolution 
which modern science has invent- 
ed though never established. But 
we would remark that, since the 
professor meant to show, as we see 
from the conclusion of his article, 
that our Christian doctrine of hell 
“should be eliminated from the 
popular creed,” the argument drawn 
from the discordant views of hea- 
then and barbarous nations should 
have been considered preposterous. 
For what does it matter if the 
pagan fables took different forms 
and underwent any nitmber of 
changes? It is quite enough for 
us that our own doctrine has been 
invariably the same. It is a blun- 
der, therefore, to condemn the lat- 
ter for the variations of the for- 
mer. 

Prof. Youmans begins to devel- 
op his subject in the following 
manner: “In the first place, it is 
necessary to rise above that nar- 
rowness of view which regards the 
doctrine of hell as especially a 
Christian doctrine or as the mo- 
nopoly of any particular religion. 
On the contrary, it is as ancient 
and universal as the systems of re- 
ligious faith that have overspread 
the world.” In our opinion, this 
pretended necessity of rising 
“above the narrowness of view” 
which regards the doctrine of hell 
as especially Christian doctrine 
is only a futile pretext for putting 
on the same level the Christian 
dogma and the pagan inventions. 
In the recent discussion of the 
doctrine by the Protestant sects 
there had been no question about 
the existence of the imaginary hell 
of the pagans; the whole ques- 
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tion regarded the Scriptural hell. 
Hence a reference to pagan ideas 
could not be necessary. Nor is it 
true that the view which regards 
the doctrine of hell as a specially 
Christian doctrine is “ narrow.” 
We see that different sects have 
kept or borrowed some points of 
doctrine from the Catholic Church, 
and that they have perverted them 
more or less, as was the case with 
the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, of the Eucharist, of justifi- 
cation, and of other supernatural 
truths; and yet no one will say 
that it is a “narrow view” to re- 
gard these doctrines as essentially 
and exclusively Catholic. For to 


whom were they originally reveal- 
ed but fo the Catholic Church? 
and where are they to be found in 
their primitive entirety but in the 
Catholic Church? The vagaries 
of sectarian thought are surely not 


to be considered as a development 
of doctrine ; they are only a traves- 
ty and an adulteration of truth, 
just in the same manner as the evo- 
lution of species is no part of nat- 
ural science, being only a mass of 
absurdities, as we have abundant- 
ly shown in some of our past num- 
bers. ‘To mix together doctrinal 
truth and doctrinal error is not to 
avoid narrowness but to produce 
confusion. Were we to collect all 
the errors of modern scientists about 
force or about the constitution of 
matter, we could easily prove, by 
Prof. Youmans’ method, that sci- 
ence is a mere imposition and a 
disgrace to the age. But our logic 
differs from that of the professor ; 
hence we do not consider it “ nar- 
rowness” to distinguish science 
from the errors of scientists, that 
truth and error may not be involv- 
ed indiscriminately in the same 
condemnation. But let us pro- 
ceed: ; 
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“The oldest religions of which we 

ve any knowledge—Hindoo, Egyptian, 
and the various Oriental systems of wor- 
ship—all affirm the doctrine of a future 
life with accompanying hells for the tor- 
ture of condemned souls. We certainly 
cannot assume that all these systems are 
true and of divine origin; but, if not, 
then the question forces itself upon us 
how they came to this belief. The old 
historic religious systems involved ad- 
vanced and complicated creeds and ritu- 
als, and if they were not real divine re- 
velations in this elaborate shape, we are 
compelled to regard them as having had 
a natural development out of lower and 
cruder forms of superstition. To explain 
these religions we must go behind them. 
There is a prehistoric, rudimentary 
theology of the primitive man, the qual- 
ity of which has to be deduced from his 
low,infantine condition of mind, inter- 
preted by what we observe among the in- 
ferior types of mankind in the present 
time.” 


This passage contains the main 
argument of Prof. Youmans’ article, 
by which he intends to show that 
the doctrine of hell has no ground 
in divine revelation, but simply ori- 
ginated in human ignorance. Un- 
fortunately, Professor Youmans’ in- 
terpretation of history cannot be 
depended upon. The fact that 
Hindoos, Egyptians, and all other 
nations admitted in some shape 
the doctrine of hell is a very 
good evidence that the doctrine 
of the existence of hell was co- 
extensive with humanity, and there- 
fore had its origin in a primitive 
tradition of the race, and not in 
the imagination of isolated individ- 
uats or families. This primitive 
tradition, as well as the primi- 
tive religion, must be traced to 
Noe and his family. It is Noe’s 
religion, not the Hindoo or the 
Egyptian or any other Oriental re- 
ligion, that has been “ the oldest 
religion of which we have any 
knowledge ”; and this oldest reli- 
gion had its secure foundation in 
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the knowledge of the true God and 
of his supreme, omnipotent, provi- 
dent will. Hence, when Prof. You- 
mans, forsaking all mention of this 
primitive religion derived from di- 
rect divine revelation, resorts to 
other systems of worship more or 
less corrupt, and declares that “ we 
cannot assume that all these sys- 
tems are true and of divine origin,” 
he shows either a perverse desire 
of deceiving his readers, or at least 
a strange ignorance of ancient his- 
tory. 

The consequence he draws from 
the preceding assertions is even 
more unreasonable. If the reli- 
gious systems of the ancient hea- 
thens were not divine revelations, 
“we are compelled,” he says, “to 
regard them as having a natural 
development oat of lower and cru- 
der forms of superstition.”” This 
conclusion is so contrary to all we 


know of mankind that it required 
the inventive genius of an advanc- 


ed scientist to formulate it. The 
known truth is that the objection- 
able systems of worship invented 
among different nations were not 
a progress of humanity from a low- 
er form of superstition, but a de- 
parture from the form of worship 
originally practised according to 
God's prescription, a fall from the 
region of light into the darkness of 
error. Noe’s religion was no su- 
perstition ; and it is from Noe’s re- 
ligion that the pagan nations apos- 
tatized by a gradual corruption of 
revealed truth. 

Our advanced scientist invents 
also “a prehistoric rudimentary 
theology of the primitive man.” 
The invention is quite new and 
deserves to be patented. And the 
primitive man was still “in a low, 
infantine condition of mind "’; which 
is another great discovery. The 
pity is that it has no ground. The 
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Darwinian theory of evolution can- 
not be appealed to; for it is phi- 
losophically, historically, and even 
scientifically exploded, so that only 
“the inferior types of mankind "— 
that is, “the low and infantine 
minds’—can hear of it without 
shaking their heads. The primi- 
tive man knew his noble origin, con- 
versed with his Creator, received 
his orders, and learned from him 
his own destiny. Adam was a great 
deal sharper, wittier, and more in- 
structed in all important things than 
his modern scientific descendants ; 
and Noe, the second father of our 
race, the second propagator and 
witness of divine revelation, was as 
eminent a man at least as any of 
our contemporaries; for he it was 
who transmitted to his descendants 
that knowledge of astronomy, archi- 
tecture, philosophy, history, agricul- 
ture, and other arts and sciences 
by which the post-diluvian world, as 
soon as sufficiently repeopled, dis- 
played in the wonderful magnifi- 
cence of Babylonian and Egyptian 
civilization the intellectual trea- 
sures inherited from the antedilu- 
vian culture. Such was the man 
who handed down to us the funda- 
mental truths of primitive religion. 
If such a man is said to have been 
“in a low and infantine condition 
of mind,” could we not say as much 
of the average scientist of the time? 
The professor remarks that the 
early men, in profound ignorance of 
the surrounding world and of tlteir 
own nature, must have grossly misin- 
terpreted outward appearances and 
their internal experiences, and this, 
he says, “is certain.” Indeed? 
How did the professor ascertain 
this? Men whose lives were mea- 
sured by centuries could not have 
sufficient experience of things to 
save them from gross mistakes! 
They made no sufficient observa- 
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tions to enable them to interpret 
exterior and interior phenomena! 
They did not even know their own 
natures! Theirignorance was pro- 
found! Adam had the advantage 
of nine hundred and thirty years of 
experience, and yet “it is certain” 
that he remained in profound ig- 
norance of the surrounding world! 
His descendants soon invented dif- 
ferent useful arts, as metallurgy, 
architecture, and music both vocal 
and instrumental; they built cities, 
and reached that high degree of 
civilization and refinement without 
which the subsequent universal cor- 
ruption would have been impossi- 
ble ; and yet, if we believe our pro- 
fessor, they did not know their na- 
tures nor what they were doing! 

Then we are told that the analy- 
sis of the conditions of early men 
“has abundantly shown how these 
primitive misunderstandings led 
inevitably to manifold supersti- 
tions.” It is plain, however, that 
the conditions of early men have 
never been analyzed by those who 
reject the Mosaic history, for the 
first requisite for proceeding tosuch 
an analysis is a knowledge of the 
conditions themselves which are to 
be analyzed; and these conditions 
are found nowhere but in the book 
of Genesis. And as to “ primitive 
misunderstandings” and the “ in- 
evitable superstitions” to which 
they have led, can Prof. You- 
mans give us more detailed infor- 
mation ? Did Adam, in his “ pro- 
found ignorance of the surrounding 
world,” imagine that the sun was a 
god ? or the moon a goddess? Or 
was it possible for him to fall in- 
to “inevitable superstition,” seeing 
that he had been in frequent di- 
rect communication with his true 
Creator and God? 

It is altogether ridiculous to pre- 
tend that Herbert Spencer “has 
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carefully traced out this working of 
the primitive mind, and explained 
how the early men, by their crude 
misconceptions of natural things, 
were gradually led to the belief in 
a ghost-realm of beings appended 
to the existing order.” Herbert 
Spencer did nothing of the kind. 
He analyzed fictions, not facts, and 
his conclusions are worthless. 

But, says Mr. Youmans, “the 
idea of a life after death, so univer- 
sally entertained among races of 
the lowest grades of intelligence, is 
accounted for, and is only to be ac- 
counted for, in thisway. Through 
experiences of sleep, dreams, and 
loss and return of consciousness at 
irregular times, . . . there grew up 
the idea of a double nature—of a 
part that goes away leaving the 
body lifeless, and returns again to 
revivify it ; and thus originated the 
theory of immaterial ghosts or 
spirits.” This is just what we 
could expect from an admirer of 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophical 
method. Prof. Youmans does not 
know, apparently, that the idea of 
a life after death is a simple co- 
rollary of amanifest truth—viz., that 
the reasoning principle which is in 
man is neither matter, nor an affec- 
tion or modification of matter, but 
a distinct substance, and one which 
possesses powers and properties of 
a much higher order. than the 
powers and properties of matter. 
This truth, against which material- 
ists can allege nothing which has 
not been refuted a hundred times, 
combined with another obvious 
truth which even advanced science 
admits—viz., that no substance is or 
can be naturally annihilated—leads 
directly to the consequence that 
our reasoning principle, our soul, 
will naturally survive the death of 
our body. This mere hint con- 
cerning the substantiality, spirit- 
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uality, and natural immortality of 
the human soul.may here suffice. 
It shows that men had no need 
of resorting to the experiences of 
dreams, swoons, catalepsy, trance, 
and other forms of insensibility to 
be enabled to infer that the human 
soul is a spiritual substance. Ev- 
ery act of our intellectual faculties 
proclaims that our soul isa self- 
moving and self-possessing being. 
Dreams and swoons and catalepsy, 
being common to the lower ani- 
mals, have never been considered 
a proof of the spirituality and im- 
mortality of the humansoul. It is 
childish, therefore, to derive the 
idea of spirituality and immortality 
from the experience of such phe- 
nomena. 

Mr. Youmans tells us also that 
when the conception of a separate 
and future life arose in men’s minds, 
such a life could not have beén 
supposed to differ much from that 


of the present order of things. 
This he takes for granted, owing 
to the profound ignorance which, 


according to advanced science, 
characterized the primitive men; 
and he illustrates this view by some 
examples of savages, who bury food, 
weapons, implements, etc., with the 
bodies of their dead friends. But, 
“as knowledge accumulated, the 
conception grew incongruous, and 
underwent important modifications, 
so that similarity gradually passed 
into contrast. The intimacy of the 
intercourse supposed to be carried 
on between the two worlds decreas- 
ed; the future world was conceiv- 
ed of as more remote, and as hav- 
ing other occupations and gratifica- 
tions more consonant with devel- 
oping ideas of the present life.” 
Such is the professor’stheory. We 
need hardly say that, as a scientific 
theory, it has no value. Science is 
based on facts; but here we have 
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nothing but dreams exploded by 
history as well as by philosophy. 
The origin of the belief in hell is 
not to be traced to the profound 
ignorance of the primitive man. 
This profound ignorance is not a 
fact but a fiction. The assump- 
tion that man’s intellect was origi- 
nally in an undeveloped condition, 
and that it has gone on improving 
all along till it became able to dis- 
cover the incongruousness of its 
previous notions and to give them 
up, is another fiction, That the 
“accumulation of knowledge,” such 
as obtained among infidel nations, 
could enlighten them on a question 
as to which nothing can be defi- 
nitely known on merely natural 
grounds, is a third fiction; whilst 
the truth is that the pretended 
knowledge of the heathens, like the 
pretended science of our modern 
sceptics, has been rather a source 
of innumerable absurdities, by 
which the primitive holy and 
healthy traditions of the race have 
been obscured, corrupted, and dis- 
figured. 

But the professor has more to 
say in support of his “ scientific ” 
view. “ Rude conceptions regard- 
ing good and evil could not fail to 
be early involved with considera- 
tions of man’s futurity. Good and 
evil are inextricably mixed up in 
this world, which seems always to 
have been regarded as a faulty ar- 
rangement, and, as there was little 
hope of rectifying it here, the fu- 
ture life came to be regarded as 
compensatory to the present... . 
This idea of using the next world 
to redress the imperfections and 
wrongs of this grew up early and 
survives still, and it has exerted a 
prodigious influence in human af- 
fairs.” It is evident that the con- 
sideration of man’s futurity, to be 
rational, must involve the conside- 
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ration of man’s moral nature; for 
the futurity of a moral being is ne- 
cessarily connected with the moral 
order. It would be folly to deny 
that virtue deserves reward, or that 
vice. deserves punishment; and 
even the most stupid understand 
that the future of a scoundrel must 
differ from the future of a saint. 
This universal belief “survives 
still,” as Mr. Youmans himself 
testifies, and is not “ growing obso- 
lete,” as he pretends, but is still 
universal in our civilized society. 
Of course a dozen or two of ad- 
vanced thinkers may be found who 
reject this universal belief; for, as 
they suppress God and worship 
Nature, they would be embarrassed 
to explain how the good can be 
rewarded and the wicked punished 
by their blind goddess that has no 
knowledge of the moral law. But 
this shows only the “ profound ig- 
norance ” of such advanced think- 
ers regarding things supersensible, 
and proves to demonstration that, 
in spite of all their pretensions, 
they do not belong to the civilized 
world. The early men, whose 
conceptions our professor denounc- 
es as “ rude,” were better and deep- 
er philosophers than he is. They 
recognized a personal God, the 
eternal source of morality, the 
judge of his creatures, the reward- 
er of justice, and the punisher of 
crime. They knew, therefore, that 
the problem of good and evil was 
to be solved “ not by the absorption 
and disappearance of evil,” but by 
separating the good from the bad, 
“the good being all collected in a 
good place, and the bad ones all 
turned into. a bad place.” Mr. 
Youmans does not like this solu- 
tion. He seems to insinuate that 
the true solution implies the ab- 
sorption and disappearance of evil. 
He seems to say: Let virtue be re- 
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warded, but let not wickedness be 
punished. He may have his rea- 
sons for preferring this solution, 
but we have none for accepting it. 
Reason as well as revelation de- 
clare it to be unacceptable. 

What follows is a vulgar tirade 
against priesthood. All priests 
indiscriminately are denounced by 
our liberal professor for having 
taught ghe existence of heaven and 
helh He says: 


‘‘As the grosser superstitions were 
gradually developed into systematic re- 
ligions, a priestly class arose, and reli- 
gious beliefs were embodied in definite 
creeds, Fundamental among these was 
the belief in heaven as a place of happi- 
ness, and of hell as a place of torment 
for the wicked. To one or other of 
these places, it was held, all men are 
bound to go after death; but to which 
depended—and here the office of the 
priesthood assumed a terrible impor- 
tance, for they knew all about it and had 
the keys. It is impossible to conceive 
any other idea of such tremendous pow- 
er for dominating mankind as this! It 
raised the priesthood and the ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions into despotic ascendency, 
brought it into unholy alliance with 
civil despotism, and became the mighty 
means of plundering the people, crush- 
ing out their liberties, darkening their 
hopes, and cursing their lives.” 


This bit of declamation might 


safely be left without answer. But 
to clear up the confusion made by 
the scientific writer, we will ask 
him to explain what he understands 
by the word “ priesthood.”” Does 
he mean the ministers of all reli- 
gions without exception, or the 
ministers of false religions only? 
Does he involve in the same sen- 
tence the priest of God and of 
Christ with the priest of Baal and 
of Moloch? or does he admit that 
a distinction should be made? 
Perhaps he will smile at our sim- 
plicity in asking a question about 
which his habitual readers can enter- 
tain no doubt, it being evident that 
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a man who worships nothing but 
matter and force is a natural ene- 
my of Christ and of his ministers. 
Nevertheless, as no one must be al- 
lowed to snarl and bite without 
motive, we insist on an explana- 
tion. If the Christian priesthood 
is not involved in his denunciations, 
then Mr. Youmans’ eloquence is 
all thrown away; for it is by the 
Christian priesthood that the doc- 
trine of hell has been most efficient- 
ly taught and inculcated all the 
world over. If, on the contrary, as 
it is logical to assume, the Christian 
priesthood is involved in his denun- 
ciations, then Mr. Youmans’ brain 
is surely not in a sound condition. 
A man in full possession of his 
reasoning power would never have 
thought of connecting the Chris- 
tian priesthood with despotism, or 
of charging them with plundering 
the people, crushing their liberties, 


darkening their hopes, or cursing 
theirlives. No; the professoris not 
in full possession of his faculties 


in this matter. Were it otherwise, 
he would be guilty of the most odi- 
ous slander. In some ofhis articles, 
which we have analyzed not long 
ago, we had already found what 
might be taken as unmistakable 
signs of scientific aberration. The 
reader may still remember how the 
professor countenanced the con- 
ception of the unthinkable, how 
he advocated continuous evolution 
without any actual link of conti- 
nuity, and how he made life spring 
from dead, inert matter. But now 
it is the Christian priesthood that 
makes an unholy alliance with civil 
despotism and crushes the liber- 
ties of the people! This assertion 
cannot be excused by the plea of 
bad logic ; for it regards a matter 
of fact, not of speculation, and 
logic, whether good or bad, has no- 
thing to do with it. Only a natu- 
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ral or preternatural derangement 
in a man’s brain can account for 
the oddity of such acharge. We 
say natural or preternatural, be- 
cause it sometimes happens, even 
in this age of advanced civiliza- 
tion, that a man who makes pro- 
fession of militant infidelity is tak- 
en possession of, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, by “ the father 
of lies,’ who makes a fool of him 
in this world the better to secure 
his everlasting ruin in the other. 
We repeat that a man of sound 
mind, and free from satanic influ- 
ence, would never make such a sil- 
ly and unhistorical denunciation of 
the priesthood as Prof. Youmans 
has ventured to make. He would 
rather say that the Christian priest- 
hood has been the most earnest 
champion of popular liberties in 
all times and in all countries, as 
all ecclesiastical and secular his- 
tory testifies. He would say that 
their ascendency, far from being 
despotic, was kind and paternal, 
and calculated to win, as it did, the 
love of the people without ceasing 
to command their respect. He 
would say that this ascendency 
was not derived from their threats 
of the torments of hell, but was 
the reward of their virtuous life, 
ardent charity, singular prudence, 
and superior education; and was 
used, not to plunder the people, 
but to protect them against baro- 
nial, royal, and imperial plunder- 
ers. 

Plundering is a masonic virtue ; 
witness the great French Revolu- 
tion in the last century, and the 
policy of Italy, Germany, and 
Switzerland in the present. And 
who are the men that plunder the 
American people but the infidel 
politicians who do not believe in 
hell? Mr. Youmans may depend 
upon it, no judicial, legislative, or 
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executive power will ever put a 
stop to such a wholesale plunder- 
ing until they humbly kneel be- 
fore the priest, and conjure him to 
take in hand the education of our 
citizens and to revive in them a 
salutary fear of hell. It is not the 
fear of hell that “ curses the lives” 
or “darkens the hopes” of men. 
All the world knows, on the con- 
trary, that there has never been on 
the face of the earth a thriftier and 
happier people than the Christjan 
has been. Of course criminals 
are troubled by the remembrance 
of hell, their lives are galled, and 
their hopes are darkened; but we 
presume that Mr. Youmans dves 
not mean to patronize them. Af- 
ter all it is not the priests that 
have created hell; they merely 
warn the sinner of its existence, 
that he may mend his ways and be 
saved. Indeed, it is sin, not hell, 


that darkens the hopes and curses 


the life of man. 

From the bitter tone of the pas- 
sage we have been refuting it 
would appear that Mr. Youmans is 
extremely jealous of the authority 
and ascendency of the priesthood. 
The jealousy is very natural. The 
priest, who teaches the Gospel 
backed by the authority of the 
universal church, is a very serious 
obstacle to the propggation of false 
scientific or unscientific belief. 
Therefore it is that Mr. Youmans 
cannot bear to see the Christian 
priesthood revered and esteemed 
by the people, and does his best 
to destroy their reputation and au- 
thority. At this we are not aston- 
ished; for modern unbelief is so 
destitute of intrinsic grounds and 
so incapable of defending itself 
that it is constrained to go out of 
its lines and try a diversion. Ac- 
cordingly, it takes the offensive. 
But when the offensive is carried 
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on with no other weapons than 
those recommended by Voltaire, 
“ Mentez, mentez toujours ; il faut 
mentir comme des diables,”’ then tran- 
guillus judicat orbis terrarum, the 
world, though wicked, will be 
heard to pronounce its sentence 
against the offender. 
The professor adds : 


** So productive an agency of unscru- 
pulous ambition could not fail to be as- 
siduously cultivated, and the conception 
of hell, the most potent element in the 
case by its appeal to fear, was elaborat- 
ed with the utmost ingenuity. Language 
was exhausted in depicting the terrors 
of the infernal regions and the agonies 
of the damned. We by no means say 
that these ideas were mere priestly in- 
ventions, but only that they grew up un- 
der the powerful guidance of a class 
consecrated to their exposition and in- 
cited by the most powerful worldly mo- 
tives to strengthen their influence. In 
order to enforce belief, to compei obedi- 
ence to ecclesiastical requirements, to 
coerce civil submission, and to extort 
money, people were threatened with the 
horrors of hell, which were pictured with 
all the vividness of rhetorical and poetic 
fanaticism. As the hierarchical spirit 
grew in strength and became a tyranni- 
cal rule, obedience to its minutest rites 
was enforced by the most appalling in- 
timidations.” 


We did not know, before we read 
this passage, that preaching the 
Christian doctrine of hell was pro- 
ductive of “unscrupulous ambi- 
tion”; we rather thought that it 
was productive of deep and sin- 
cere humility. The preacher of 
the Gospel believes in the Gospel, 
and knows that hell is awaiting the 
bad and “unscrupulous ” priest no 
less than the bad and unscrupulous 
layman. Hence, if the priest assi- 
duously cultivated the thought and 
elaborated the doctrine of hell, it 
would appear that the priest could 
not be “unscrupulous ”—at least, 
not so unscrupulous as those pro- 
fessors who get rid of hell by the 
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final “ absorption of evil.” Nor do 
we understand why a wise man 
should complain that the priests 
assiduously cultivated and elabo- 
rated the doctrine of hell, and that 
“language was exhausted in de- 
picting the terrors of the infernal 
regions.” This fact should be a 
matter of congratulation, not of 
blame; for the terrors of hell “ex- 
ert a prodigious influence,” as the 
professor acknowledges, in human 
affairs ; they discourage crime, for- 
tify virtue, and contribute to the 
maintenance of those conditions 
without which human society would 
be transformed into a lair of fero- 
cious beasts. A professor who 
pretends to a high place among 
the friends of civilization should 
have seen this. 

As to the motives which induced 
the priesthood to dilate so assiduous- 
ly on the torments of hell, we ad- 


mit that they were “powerful”; but 


that they were “worldly” we do 
not admit, for had they been 
worldly they would have lost all 
their power. In like manner we 
admit that the hierarchical spirit 
may have grown in strength; but 
that it became a “ tyrannical rule,” 
enforcing the minutest rites “ by 
appalling intimidations,” we most 
confidently deny... These malicious 
assertions cannot be substantiated. 
And again, we understand how the 
fear of the eternal torments may 
have helped to secure obedience 
to the lawful authorities, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical; but we do 
not see how this fear could be used 
“to extort money” from the peo- 
ple. The thing is absurd, as it 
involves the assumption that the 
most virtuous, venerable, and self- 
sacrificing friends of the people, 
the Christian priesthood, were a 
set of knaves. 

~The professor's remark that “ the 
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terrors of hell were not mere priest- 
ly inventions, but grew up under 
their powerful guidance,” will re- 
ceive more light from the passage 
which follows : 


“We must not forget that the future 
life, being beyond experience and inac- 
cessible to reason, offers an attractive 
playground for the unbridled imagina- 
tion. It opens an infinite realm for sen- 
suous imagery and creative invention, 
stirs the deepest feelings, and concerns 
itself with the mystery of human destiny. 
It accordingly offers a favorite topic for 
poetic treatment, and this is more espe- 
cially true of the darker aspect of the 
future world, poets having taken with 
avidity to delineations of hell. . . . Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, working 
through poems of immortal genius that 
have fascinated mankind, some of them 
through thousands of years and others 
through centuries, have thus combined 
to familiarize countless millions of peo- 
ple with the conception, and to stamp it 
deep in the literature of all countries.” 


There is some truth in this; for 
it is true that all our pictures of 
hell are drawn more or less from 
our imagination. However, we do 
not mistake our pictures for the 
reality. No effort to depict what 
we have never seen can be a suc- 
cess. But what of that? The be- 
lief in the existence of hell is not 
derived from, or subordinated to, our 
mode of representing its torments, 
just as the belief in the existence 
of heaven is not derived from our 
wild theories of celestial spaces or 
from our poor notions of happiness. 
The future life is indeed “ beyond 
experience,” as Mr. Youmans says, 
but its existence is not “ inaccessi- 
ble to reason,” as he sophistically 
assumes ; for it is by reasoning that 
both the ancient and the modern 
philosophers established the truth 
of the conception. On the other 
hand, our pictures of hell are not 
drawn exclusively from our imagi- 
nation. The lake of fire and brim- 
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stone, the undying worm, the weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, the sem- 
piternal horror, the company of 
devils, etc., are mentioned in the 
Bible. Hence, when we use such 
words as these for describing the 
state of eternal damnation, we use 
images authorized by Him who 
knows what he has prepared for 
the unrepentant transgressor of his 
commandments. 

From these remarks it clearly 
follows that if the poet can find in 
the notion of hell “an attractive 
playground for the unbridled ima- 
gination,” such is not the case with 
the priest. The imagination of the 
priest is not “unbridled”; it is 
ruled by the Scriptural language. 
The preacher who would counte- 
nance Dante’s J/nferno from the 
pulpit would be accounted a traitor 
or a fool. The hell of the poets 


may be highly amusing in spite of 


its terrors, but it makes no conver- 
sions, whilst the hell of the Bible 
has converted millions upon millions 
of sinful souls. Prof. Youmans 
strives to confound the hell of the 
Christians with the hell of the po- 
ets. It is lost labor. Fecundity 
and sterility demand different sub- 
jects. It is truth that fructifies. 
Fiction is barren. 

And again, to say that the poetic 
inventions of Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
and Milton “combined to fami- 
liarize countless millions of people ” 
with the conception of hell, is to 
utter a paradox which has no foun- 
dation. Prof. Youmans mistakes 
the effect for the cause. There 
has been no need of poesy to fami- 
liarize the countless millions with 
the conception. The millions were 
familiar with it before they ever 
read the poets; nay, more, it is from 
the popular conception that the 
poets collected the first materials 
for their descriptions of hell. ‘The 


multitude, the millions, do not 
read poets. On the other hand, 
before the invention of typography 
—that is, for long centuries—books 
were extremely rare, and the 
“countless millions” did not even 
know how to read. Hence Mr. 
Youmans’ attempt to trace the gen- 
eral belief in hell to poetical inven- 
tions is a manifest fallacy. 

The professor now comes to our 
time, and with an air of great satis- 
faction makes the following asser- 
tions : 


“ Yet the doctrine of hell is now grow- 
ing obsolete. Originating in ages of 
savagery and low barbarism, and devel- 
oped in periods of fierce intolerance, 
Sanguinary persecutions, cruel civil 
codes, and vindictive punishments, it 
harmonized with the severities and vio- 
lence of society, and undoubtedly had 
use as a means of the harsh discipline of 
men, when they were moved only by the 
lowest motives. But with the advance 
of knowledge, and the cultivation of hu- 
maner sentiments, the doctrine has be- 
come anomalous and out of harmony 
with the advance of human nature. 
Hence, though still a cardinal tenet of 
orthodoxy, it is now generally enter- 
tained in a vague and loose way, and 
with reservations and protests that vir- 
tually destroy it. Only revival preach- 
ers of the Moody stamp still affirm the 
literal lake of fire and brimstone, and it 
is certain that the doctrine in any shape 
recurs much less prominently in current 
preaching than it did a generation or 
two ago. Sober-minded clergymen have 
got in the way of neglecting it, except 
now and then when rehearsing the creed, 
or, as at present, under the spur of con- 
troversy, or when rallied about the de- 
cay of the old theology.” 


Here Mr. Youmans surpasses 
himself; for, though he has given 
us already other proofs of his reck- 
lessness, yet here he displays his 
power of misrepresentation with an 
effrontery that beggars description. 
“The doctrine of hell is now grow- 
ing obsolete ”! Is this a fact? No. 
It is only a desire and a delusion 
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of the anti-Christian sects. Were 
it a fact, the church, too, would be 
growing obsolete ; for the doctrine 
of hell is one of the “cardinal” 
tenets of the church, as Mr. You- 
mans himself testifies. But we see, 
on the contrary, that the church is 
everywhere gaining new ground and 
extending her conquests. We are 
not ignorant that a spirit of apos- 
tasy has pervaded a portion of the 
ruling classes, and that Freema- 
sonry makes daily some converts 
to Satan; but, while we are sorry 
to see this ruin of souls, we are far 
from regarding it as a loss to the 
militant church. ‘The church can- 
not but thrive better when coward- 
ice and hypocrisy cease to conceal 
themselves under her glorious ban- 
ner. Can the apostasy of her un- 
worthy sons cause her faith to grow 
obsolete? No. The third part of 
the angels, according to a received 
view, refused obedience to God and 


became his enemies ; yet obedience 


to God did not grow obsolete. At 
the time of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion the authority of the popes was 
fiercely denounced, vilified, and re- 
jected throughout all Germany, 
Switzerland, and other countries; 
yet the pope’s authority did not 
grow obsolete. What does it mat- 
ter, then, if a set of fools who have 
no God but the “ unthinkable” agree 
to reject the doctrine of hell? So 
long as two hundred millions of 
Catholics believe the doctrine as a 
“cardinal tenet” of the church, 
and so long as the rest of the 
world, Protestants, Jews, and pa- 
gans, believe either the same or an 
analogous doctrine, it is absurd to 
call it obsolete. Opinions may 
grow obsolete, dogmatic truths ne- 
ver; for the church and her doc- 
trine, whether respected or disre- 
garded by our modern wiseacres, 
will last to the end of time. 
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The doctrine of hell “ originated 
in ages of savagery and barbarism ”’! 
The sapient writer who makes this 
assertion should be asked to point 
out a definite age in which the 
doctrine originated, and to give 
some proof of the savagery and 
barbarism of such an age. Will 
Mr. Youmans give us any evidence 
on these two points? No; he can- 
not. He will merely appeal to 
prehistoric time—that is, to the un- 
known and unknowable. This is 
now the style of many scientific 
jugglers; they draw their conclu- 
sions from unknown premises! 
We have already shown, by refer- 
ence to the Bible, how the doc- 
trine of hell originated. Let Mr. 
Youmans examine our statement 
of facts, and we do not doubt but 
that, in a lucid interval, he will see 
the absurdity of his assertion, and 
the futility of his struggle against 
historical truth. 

The doctrine of hell “was de- 
veloped in periods of fierce intol- 
erance, sanguinary persecutions, 
cruel codes, and vindictive pun- 
ishments”! Much might be said 
about this bold untruth.  Per- 
haps we might reverse the whole 
phrase, and say that it is the hos- 
tility to the doctrine of hell that 
was developed in a period of fierce 
intolerance, sanguinary persecu- 
tion, cruel codes, and vindictive 
punishments. Unbelief had a pe- 
riod of triumph in the great French 
Revolution. Its intolerance was so 
fierce that it brought about “the 
Reign of Terror”; its persecution 
was decidedly sanguinary ; its code 
the will of a drunken mob or the 
caprice of a profligate dictator. 
That period is past, but another, 
and not a better one, is approach- 
ing. Freemasonry is maturing new 
diabolic plans, and, if allowed 
to conquer, when the time comes 
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will not stop midway in their exe- 
cution. Meanwhile these enemies 
of “ fierce intolerance ” are satisfied 
with a Bismarckian humanity, and 
these denouncers of “sanguinary 
persecutions ” wash their innocent 
hands in the blood of Colombian 
and Ecuadorian citizens, priests, 
and bishops who have had man- 
hood enough to oppose the tyran- 
ny of the sect. We might add 
much more, of course, to unmask 
these virtuous Pharisees, who are 
so scandalized at the intolerance 
of Christianity ; but we must return 
to our subject. 

The assertion that the doctrine 
of hell “ was developed in periods 
of fierce intolerance,” etc., is really 
nonsensical. For the truth is that 


this doctrine was never developed. 
The doctrine, as now held in the 
universal church, does not contain 
anything besides what it contained 
at the time of the apostles, 


Hence 
the development of the doctrine of 
hell is a “scientific” invention of 
Mr. Youmans’ brain. Nor can he 
exculpate himself by pretending 
that his phrase refers to the bar- 
barous inhabitants of the primitive 
world. For civil codes had then 
no existence, and nothing’ allows 
the assumption that the early men 
passed through periods of fierce 
intolerance and sanguinary perse- 
cution. These words are meant to 
stigmatize Christianity and the mid- 
dle ages as contrasted with the 
scepticism of the present age. If 
our professor had a correct idea of 
what the middle ages really were, 
we fancy that, though a man of 
progress, he would admire their 
culture, wisdom, and humanity. 
The doctrine of hell was used as 
“a means of harsh discipline when 
men were moved only by the low- 
est motives’! Be humble, Mr. 
Youmans ; you are not a competent 


judge in matters of this sort. First, 
you know not the facts. Second- 
ly, you know not the,nature and 
value of supernatural motives. 
Thirdly, you know not that a 
“harsh discipline” is as much 
needed to-day to curb the unruly 
passions as it was a thousand years 
ago. Fourthly, you do not know 
that the lowest motives do not ex- 
clude the highest. Fifthly, you do 
not know that no motive is low 
which is suggested and inculcated 
by God. Sixthly, you do not know 
that your words are a crushing 
condemnation of modern liberal- 
ism, whose god is the almighty Dol- 
lar, and whose best motives are 
infinitely lower than those which 
animated the chivalric and high- 
spirited Christians of the medieval 
time. 

“ With the advance of knowledge 
and the cultivation of humaner sen- 
timents the doctrine of hell has 
become anomalous”! What does 
this mean? Did the advance of 
geography, physics, mechanics, cos- 
mogony, chemistry, or other branch- 
es of science alter the conception 
or diminish the certainty of the 
doctrine of hell? Common sense 
says no. And yet these are the 
only branches of knowledge that 
claim to have advanced. But we 
must notice that “ knowledge,” ac- 
cording to Prof. Youmans’ phrase- 
ology, comprises all the wild hypo- 
theses of our modern speculators, 
and that among these there is a 
theory which has charmed our pro- 
fessor, and to which he certainly 
alludes when he reminds us of the 
advance of knowledge. This is 
Darwin’s theory of the descent 
of man. If man is a modified 
ape, it is quite plain that the 
doctrine of hell becomes “ano- 
malous”; for apes do not go to 
hell. But, if such be the case, 
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then “the advance of human na- 
ture” is retrogressive, and we can- 
not boast of “ humaner sentiments ” 
without inconsistency. The truth 
is that we have advanced a little in 
the knowledge of matter; but our 
moral advance has been, and still 
is, badly cramped by false ideas of 
civilization. The very effort of 
advanced thinkers to suppress hell 
reveals the hollowness of their hu- 
mane sentiments, and proves that 
their philanthropy is a sham. 

The doctrine of hell “is now 
generally entertained with reserva- 
tions and protests that virtually 
destroy it.” By whom?—perhaps 
by the professor’s friends. And 
the doctrine is entertained “in a 
vague and loose manner.” Again 
by whom ?—by sceptics, we suppose. 
But scepticism is ignorance ; it de- 
serves pity, not approval. Yet 


“only revival preachers of the 
Moody stamp still affirm the literal 


lake of fire and brimstone”! Per- 
haps Prof. Youmans will be glad 
to be informed that the literal lake 
of fire and brimstone is preached 
even now all over the earth, and in 
the very centres of civilization, by 
men of a far higher stamp of intel- 
lect than Moody and Sankey. The 
“sober-mindedness ” of the Pro- 
testant clergymen who “ have got in 
the way of neglecting” the Scrip- 
tural hell is nothing but scepti- 
cism, or, worse still, cowardice. 
But the silence of these men proves 
nothing. They have no mission to 
teach. They are not “the salt of 
the earth”; and their defection 
does no harm to the dogmas of 
Christianity. 
Mr. Youmans concludes thus: 


“In the recent pulpit utterance there 
is a perfect chaos of discordant specula- 
tion, open repudiation, tacit disavowal, 
and ingenious refining away, but no 
stern and sturdy defence of it, in the old 
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form and spirit, from any source that 
commands respect. The doctrine of 
hell is still conserved in popular creeds, 
but, if not eliminated, it will be pretty 
certain to carry the creeds with it into 
the limbo of abandoned superstitions.” 


This conclusion would be unan- 
swerable, if the Protestant pulpit 
were the standard of religious doc- 
trine. But why did not Mr. You- 
mans reflect that his clergymen are 
only leaders of sects whose Chris- 
tianity is nearly extinct, and whose 
words’ have no authority? Is it 
not plain that, if the blind lead the 
blind, both will fall into a ditch? 

But we must conclude without 
entering into further developments. 
The Christian doctrine of hell is 
incontrovertible. It is universal, 
it is reasonable, and it is revealed 
in unequivocal terms. Advanced 
scientists may not like it; yet, in- 
stead of sowing malicious doubts 
about it, they should bear in mind 
that they themselves are of all men 
the most likely to fall into the lake 
of fire in which they disbelieve. 
To Prof. Youmans we offer a text 
from St. John’s Apocalypse, chap- 
ter fourteen : 


“ And the third angel followed them, 
saying with a loud voice: If any man 
shall adore the beast and his image, and 
receive his mark in his forehead or in 
his hand, he also shall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God, which is mingled 
with pure wine in the cup of his wrath, 
and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the sight of the holy angels, 
and in the sight of the Lamb ; and the smoke 
of their torments shall ascend up for ever 
and ever.” 


Professor Youmans need not be 
informed that this great beast with 
its adorers and followers is a sym- 
bolic repregentation of anti-Chris- 
tianism. Its soul is the spirit of 
apostasy ; its heads and horns are 
governments and kings; its body 
is an organic confederation of all 
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secret societies, comprising diplo- 
matists, statesmen, politicians, god- 
less newspaper editors, authors of 
infamous books, writers of “ scien- 
tific” articles against revelation, 
and the whole army of the enemies 
of Christ. The beast will have 
great power, God so permitting; 
but its reign will be short. Jesus 
Christ will defeat it, and its follow- 
ers will find no mercy. Their por- 
tion shall be “in the lake of fire 
and brimstone,” and their punish- 
ment shall last “ for ever and ever.” 
We think that no sensible man can 
deceive himself so as to undervalue 
this solemn prophecy. The great 
beast, which is now walking upon 
the earth, has been minutely de- 
scribed by the evangelist and by 
Daniel; and it would be odd to 
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pretend that they could, without a 
revelation from God, foresee, thou- 
sands of years ago, what was to 
happen in this time of ours. But 
if their words have come from God, 
then the lake of fire and brimstone 
and the eternity of the torments 
deserve the most serious conside- 
ration, especially on the part of 
our professors of anti-Christianity. 
Materialism will not help them in 
the day of wrath. Friends will not 
save them. Faith, repentance, and 
a timely satisfaction for past delin- 
quencies are the sole chance of 
salvation. ’ 

We earnestly entreat Prof. You- 
mans to ponder over this momen- 
tous truth. It may be unattractive, 
but it has the merit of being abso- 
lutely certain. 
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Sorrow and I so long have lived together 
How would it seem now if we had to part? 
So many storms we two have had to weather, 
Such thunders heard! following the lightning’s dart! 
Come, Sorrow, now what say you to a truce? 
Wilt lift the cloudy curtain so long hung 
Around our fates, those heavy rings unloose, 
Let fly the fetters that have made us one? 


And yet it might be—Z should miss thee, Sorrow ! 
Thy constancy to me has been so great, 
Thy shadow banished from my life to-morrow, 
What earthly lover on me thus would wait? 
For thou art sgnt from heaven, a sacred guest. 
And though, sweet Sorrow, I'll not bid thee stay, 
Yet to those sins I bear one, more confest 
Were this: that I turned Heaven’s guest away. 


A. » A i. 
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“You have overdone it, Ber- 
tram.” 

“Not a bit of it, father.” 

“You must get away.” 

“Can't afford expensive luxu- 
ries.” 

“Do you consider 
luxury ?” 

“A necessity.” 

“ And yet, for the sake of piling 
up a few hundred dollars, you fling, 
yes, actually fing, it from you as 
though you were tired of it.” 

“TI love my profession too much 
not to make some little concession 
to it.” 

“ Come, now, Bertram, this won’t 
do. You have overworked yourself, 
and off you must go. This is the 
right time to start.” 

“ Whither?” 

“To Paris.” 

“Paris! Why not say Timbuc- 
too ?” 

“T say Paris.” 

“You are surely jesting.”. 

“TI do not jest on so serious a 
subject as your health, my boy.” 

“It can’t be done, father.” 

“It must be done, Bertram. 
Your Uncle Kirwan starts on Wed- 
nesday, and with him you shall go. 
He hopes to be in time for the 
opening of the Exhibition.” 

“My Uncle Kirwan goes on 
business.” 

“His nephew shall go on plea- 
sure. Why, what's the matter with 
you? Half the young fellows in 
New York would be half-mad with 
delight to be in your place.” Doc- 
tor Bertram Martin laughs. The 
idea is ridiculous, absurd. He 
cannot, he dare not leave his pa- 
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tients. That delightful case of 
tetanus, that splendid fracture of 
the hip, that exquisite tumor yield- 
ing to a new treatment, that inte- 
resting consumption, that curious 
cardiac dropsy, that superb typhus! 

Bertram Martin, although but 
twenty-four years of age, is regard- 
ed by the profession as the coming 
man. His work on aneurism is 
considered the ablest essay yet 
written upon the subject, and his 
reputation with the “ knife ” is sec- 
ond to none. He is highly cul- 
tured, earnest, a calm intelligence, 
with the fires of enthusiasm well 
banked up; but he is full of latent 
purpose, an energy that is ever on 
the spring, and of lava that even- 
tually cools into solid success. He 
has a great future before him, and. 
he feels it. 

His father, in whose Turkey-rug- 
ged, book-lined office he reclines 
in a low chair—one of those delight- 
ful chairs that fondle and caress 
the weary occupant—is also a phy- 
sician, and who, having amassed a 
considerable fortune, now that he 
has safely launched the good ship 
that bears his name, is about to 
enjoy a well-earned ofium cum dig- 
nitate. 

Bertram’s mother has noted the 
increasing pallor in the young phy- 
sician’s face, the drag under the 
eye, the hard, dark lines, and the 
weariness of tone, that denote an 
active brain heated to a white heat, 
and has determined, codte gue cotte, 
that her eldest-born shall “drop 


. both spade and plough for a revel 


amongst the daisies.” 
“Exhibitions are played out, 
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father,” exclaims Bertram. “The 
last and best was at Philadelphia, 
and no show on the earth could 
beat that.” 

He is intensely American, re- 
garding Europe as effete, old-world, 
used up. 

“Paris is not played out.” 

“TI should much prefer seeing 
Paris at any other time.” 

“'That’s what everybody will say 
whe can’t go. I may as well tell 
you, Bertram, that there’s a little 
conspiracy got up against you, and 
at the head of it is your mother.” 

“Yes, Bertie,” exclaims Mrs. 
Martin, who enters, “we have un- 
dermined you. Your Uncle Kir- 
wan starts on Wednesday by the 
Scythia, and here’s the ticket for 
your state-rooms,” handing him the 
article in question. 

“Why, mother—” 

“My darling child, you look 
dreadfully ill, and it is fretting my 
heart out. I spoke to Doctor 
Lynch, and he orders change of air 
and total cessation from work. 
You never opposed me in your 
young life; you are not going to 
commence zow.” 

“But—” 

“ But me no buts, Bertie.” 
would take 


“This trip 
months.” 

“Three.” 

“T should be out of the race in 
three months.” 

“You'll return fresh and vigo- 
rous, and to win.” 

“This is sheer folly. 
felt better in my life.” 

“ Next Wednesday, Bertie.” 

“T could not, even if I listened 
to this absurd proposal, be ready 
before two weeks.” 

“ Next Wednesday, Bertie.” 

In vain does the young doctor 
expostulate, contesting the ground 
inch by inch.- In vain does he 
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plead for time. His pickets are 
driven in, the enemy is upon him 
in force, and, ere he can well real- 
ize the exact posture of affairs, his 
mother has obtained his solemn 
promise that he will leave for Eu- 
rope by the Scy/Aia upon. the fol- 
lowing Wednesday in company 
with his uncle, Walter Kirwan. 

A bright and joyous group was 
assembled at the Cunard wharf to 
see him off, and to bid him God- 
speed across the waste of waters. 
Mr. Kirwan, a fine, handsome man 
of five-and-thirty, over six feet 
high, with a winning eye and a 
wooing voice, stood “one bumper 
at parting” in his state-room, which 
was decorated with a profusion of 
glorious flowers, the offerings of 
very near and very dear friends. 
One bouquet, composed exclusively 
of forget-me-nots and mignonette, 
caused any numberof “ Oh! my’s,” 
“How beautiful!” “Isn’t it love- 
ly!” from pouting female lips. 

“Who sent it to you, Bertram ?” 
asked Mrs. Martin. 

“It may not be for me, mother.” 

“Oh! yes, itis; here is the card 
with your name upon it.” 

“T have no idea.” 

“No idea?” 

“None in the world.” 

A tall, lithe, graceful girl stands 
a little aside, trifling with the fringe 
of her parasol, as these questions are 
being put, her embarrassed looks 
and blushing cheeks denoting fierce 
and scarce controlled agitation. 

“Did you send me this bouquet, 
Miss Reed?” asks Bertram in a 
low tone. 

““J—I—that is—I hope you will 
—that they will—look pretty,” is 
the murmured response. 

“Did Carrie Reed send those 
flowers to Bertram?” asks Mrs. 
Martin of her sister, Mrs. Kirwan, 
in freezing tones." 











“Yes; 1 heard her admit it just 
now.” 

“What a forward minx! 
great mind to tell her so.” 

How severe these mothers are 
when “my son” is approached by 
youth and beauty! The idea of 
marriage is a horror. 


I've a 


“And this is Liverpool!” ex- 
claims Bertie, as the good ship 
steams up the Mersey. “I’m 
awfully sorry to have been asleep 
when we were at Queenstown; why 
didn’t you shake me up, uncle ?” 

“ Because you want all the sleep 
you can get. You were nearly in 
for a dose of insomnia, and that 
would have pretty soon’ squared 
your account, my boy.” 

“Pshaw! you all made me out 
worse than I really was.” 

“Not a bit of it. You allowed 
anice lot of sand to run out of 
your glass. But isn’t shat a sight, 
Bertie? There are masts—a forest. 
There are docks—//e docks of the 
world,” 

“What docks we'll have in twen- 
ty years at New York!” 

“You don’t believe in anything 
outside of the stars and stripes.” 

“ Not much,” with a laugh; add- 
ing, “Shall we make any stay in 
Liverpool ?” 

Mr. Kirwan consults his watch. 

“We shall only just catch that 
train due in London at 6.40, The 
Dover express starts at 7.35. 
This will decant us in Paris to- 
morrow morning at six. We shall 
have nice time for a big wash, a 
big breakfast, and then for the 
opening of the Exhibition.” 

“This is close shaving.” 
“That’s my principle. 
margins. 
round.” 

Mr. Kirwan’s calculations, based 
upon professional experience, prov- 
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ed correct. A vague soup and an 
ill-dressed cutlet at Charing Cross, 
a thick omelette and a thin wine 
at Amiens, did duty for refreshment. 
In the sheen of dazzling early sun- 
light Bertram Martin first saw Paris, 
the bright, the joyous, the glitter- 
ing, the beautiful. A dream of his 
life was about to be realized. 

Mr. Kirwan having telegraphed 
for apartments, he with our hero 
was “skied” at the Hétel du 
Louvre, and after a breakfast which 
would have done honor to a navvy 
had been disposed of by Bertie, 
who in New York would flirt with 
a slice of toast and coquette with a 
fresh egg, cigars were lighted and 
the two gentlemen set forth in the 
direction of the Champ de Mars. 

“This is the best sight I have 
ever seen,” cried the young physi- 
cian, as they strolled along the 
Rue de Rivoli, “ Why, it’s nearly 
as bright as Broadway.” 

“ What a thorough Yank you are, 
Bertie! Come here, now; just take 
a look around you, and confess that 
you are fairly dumbfounded.” 

They stood at the Place de la 
Concorde. The fountains were 
throwing feathery sprays high in 
air; the flowers were blooming ina 
myriad hues. Thousands of vehi- 
cles were flashing past, tens of thou- 
sands of pedestrians. The great 
tide of human life had set in to- 
wards the Trocadero. Regiments 
in gorgeous uniforms, headed by 
bands playing superbly, marched 
onwards, quaint costumes of every 
nationality under the’ sun flitted 
by—bizarre groups chatting and 
laughing and gesticulating! 

Behind them the blackened 


walls of the Tuileries, in front 
the Champs Elysées and the Arc de 
Triomphe, on the left the Chamber 
of Deputies, on the right the glori- 
ous Madeleine. 
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“It ds magnificent,” exclaimed 
Bertie at length, in a subdued tone 
of emotion. 

“Nearly as bright as Broadway,” 
laughed Kirwan. 

“Wait! Twenty years, and our 
up-town will be as gorgeous as this. 
We have the taste, we have the 
money, all we want is the time; 
that we have not.” 

“ And never will have. We rush 
too much. But come along; we 
must be at the Exhibition building 
early or our chances of getting in 
will be a little thin. We shall have, 
as we say in New York, to take a 
back seat, doctor.” 

“TI should prefer to stop here. 
What a sight this is! What con- 
trasts; how vivid! Look at that 
grim sergent-de-ville, and beside 
him that piguante girl in the Nor- 
mandy cap as high as his cocked 
hat, and earrings as long as his 
sword. See that ouvrier in the 
blouse; how cheerfully he smokes 
his cigar, carrying his two children ! 
I do believe he would carry his 
wife into the bargain. How co- 
quettishly she is attired, and how 
cheaply! See the artistic manner 
that two-dollar shawl is draped 
over her shoulder, and how that 
five-cent ribbon hangs. I'll wager 
that these fellows coming along as 
if walking on air are of the Quar- 
tier Latin, the students’ quarter. 
They, poor fellows! have come to 
see the crowd. I suppose their 
united wealth at this moment will 
scarcely do more than omelette and 
beer them. What flashing equi- 
pages! How beautifully finished! 
We do want these liveries in Cen- 
tral Park. Imagine those yellows, 
and purples, and blues, and saf- 
frons, and whites glancing amongst 
our green trees or up Fifth Avenue. 
“What cavalry! How superbly those 
dragoons sit their horses—Cen- 
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taurs every man of them. It must 
have been by sheer force of num- 
bers that they bit the dust in the 
late war. What fountains! what 
flowers! what trees—four rows of 
them up to that magnificent arch— 
and what residences !” gushed Ber- 
tram Martin. 

“These gilded pagodas, and 
Swiss chalets, and marble palaces, 
and fairy bowers are for open-air 
concerts. Wait till you see them 
lighted up, and I tell you what it 
is, Bertie, you'll go into raptures. 
Why, no tale in the Arabian Nights 
equals them for glitter. And the 
music, my boy, sparkles like cham- 
pagne,” cried Kirwan enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Arrived at the Champ de Mars, 
the crowd gradually filtered into 
the Exhibition building. At the 
turnstile Bertie was separated from 
his uncle, who made a rush for 
another entrance. Immediately in 
front of him was a young girl, lis- 
some and lithe of figure, attired in 
a raiment of soft, filmy, cloudy, 
floating white. He could detect a 
delicate little ear, and a white neck 
from which the hair was scrupu- 
lously lifted and arranged —she 
had removed her hat—dark and 
lustrous, tight and trim, in a fash- 
ion exceedingly becoming to the 
beautiful, but trying to the more 
ordinary of womankind. 

Have we not all at some time or 
another felt that something strange 
was going to happen to us? that 
steps were coming nearer and near- 
er? that a voice was calling to us at 
a great way off that would presently 
become more distinct ? 

A something urged Bertram Mar- 
tin to see this girl’s face. Was it 
mere curiosity? No. The im- 
pulse was indefinable as a subtle 
perfume, indefinable as a sweet 
sound in music. A shapely head, 
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and lustrous hair, and a lissome 
form — this was a very ordinary 
scaffolding whereon to build a ro- 
mance, and, although the young 
doctor would have laughed any- 
body to scorn who would have 
taxed him with being romantic, 
there was no boy of half his age 
and quarter his experience more 
likely to make a fool of himself 
about a woman than Bertie Martin. 

He had led his life amongst his 
books, his profession his mistress. 
Too much absorbed in the engross- 
ing duties attendant upon the allevi- 
ation of the ills the flesh is heir to, 
he was in the world and yet not of 
it, beholding it as through a polish- 
ed sheet of plate-glass, .His mo- 
ther, a woman of the highest cul- 
ture, refinement, taste, and ability, 
had vainly urged upon him the ne- 
cessity of taking part in the gayeties 
of a very extended and highly 
fashionable circle—vainly, indeed ; 
for having on a few occasionsattend- 
ed “swell” receptions and upper- 
crust entertainments, he squarely 
pilloried himself in a cut bono? 
and from that hour the butterfly 
world knew him no more. 

He is tall, lightly built, graceful, 
His eyes are dark gray, full of 
earnestness, and blazing with intel- 
ligence. His mouth is absolutely 
faultless, having at command a 
smile, a veritable ray of sunshine. 
His light-brown moustache and 
beard have never known the razor. 
He dresses well, and is a dandy in 
gloves and boots. 

He must see that girl’s face, and 
he plunged forward despite the 
sacr-r-ré of an infuriated French- 
man and the full-flavored exclama- 
tion of a London cockney, into 
whose ribs he had plunged his 
right elbow. At this moment she 
turned her head a little to address 
a portly gentleman behind, who, 
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with a flushed face and a general 
appearance of acute physical and 
mental suffering, through heat, 
crush, and excitement, had been 
urging her to push onwards. 

Her profile was simply lovely: 
one inch of forehead; a nose a 
trifle out of the regular line of 
beauty; eyelashes that swept her 
cheeks; a short upper lip with a 
tremulous curl in it, a rich red 
under one, and a chin worthy the 
chisel of Phidias. And yet, de- 
spite its classical contour, her face 
was Irish—yea, that delicious en- 
semble which Erin béstows upon 
her daughters, placing them above 
all in beauty, in archness, and in 
purity of expression. 

“She is lovely,” murmured Ber- 
tie, gazing at her with all his eyes, 

A rush came, a great pressure 
from behind, and the wave flung 
him beyond the turnstile. 

“Well done, old fellow!” cried 
Kirwan, clapping him on_ the 
back. 

“ Where is she?” demanded the 
young physician, gazing round him 
on every side, as though his head 
were rotary. 

“ Just gone up this way with her 
son.” 

“Who? What son?” 

“Why, the Duchess of Lachau- 
nay. That’s what caused the rush; 
her toilet is by Worth, and cost 
twenty thousand francs.” 

“Hang the duchess!” groaned 
Bertie. “I have lost sight of the 
loveliest girl I ever laid eyes 
on.” 

“Where was she ?” 

“ There, right in front of me.” 
“Never mind. Take heart of 
grace. We'll pick her up by and 
by. Let’s get our seats or we'll 
forfeit them.” 

“You go, uncle. I'll do as I am, 
I think I'll walk about.” 
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Kirwan looked at his nephew 
with a merry glance. 

“So badly hit as that, Ber- 
tie ?” 

“ Pshaw !” cried the doctor, turn- 
ing on his heel. 

And they did not find her. Not 
a bit of it. Bertram walked, and 
stalked, and darted hither and 
thither, until Kirwan fairly let him 
have his own way, giving him a 
rendezvous at the hotel for seven 
o’clock. 

What cared Bertram Martin for 
the gorgeous array of foreign prin- 
ces, ambassadors, commissioners, 
presidents, ministers, deputations, 
senators, or deputies? What cared 
he for the address to Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, or the one-hundred-and- 
one gun salute, or the military mu- 
sic, or the hoisting of flags, or the 
playing of fountains? What cared 
he for the procession, with all its 
glittering magnificence, or for all 


the treasures of the earth dug up 


by man and nurtured by art? He 
sought the four-leaved shamrock 
in the bright young girl whose 
beauty had flashed upon him as a 
revelation, and although he posted 
himself at the chief exit until he 
came to be regarded with suspicion 
by a grim sergent-de-ville, in the 
hope of obtaining another glimpse 
of her, he was doomed to disap- 
pointment, and he returned to the 
hotel, and to a petit diner ordered 
for the occasion by his uncle, in 
the worst possible spirits. 

“Did you find her, Bertie ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tf she’s French she won’t go to 
the Exhibition again for some time. 
She has done the opening, and will 
take it now, as the Crushed Trage- 
dian says, ‘in sections,’ But come, 
Bertie, love or no love, try this Soupe 
a la Bonne Femme ; it will ring up 
the curtain to a menu that even 


Delmonico never dreamt of in his 
wildest imaginings.” 


For the two weeks that Bertie re- 
mained in Paris he sought the fair 
unknown—sought her in the Expo- 
sition, in the galleries of the Louvre, 
at Versailles, amongst the ruins of 
the palace of St. Cloud, in churches, 
on the boulevards, in caf¢és—every- 
where. Oncehe thought he caught 
a glimpse of her passing along the 
Rue de Rome, and, plunging from 
the top of the omnibus at the im- 
minent risk of breaking his neck, 
came up with a very pretty young 
girl who turned into the residence 
of the ex-Queen of Spain. 

“It is a perfect infatuation,” 
wrote home Kirwan. “Bertie is 
crazed about some girl he saw on 
the opening day of the Exhibition. 
I can get no good of him. I 
scarcely ever see him, and when he 
is with me he is continually darting 
from me in pursuit of this will-o’- 
the-wisp, or craning his neck in 
search of her. And only to think 
of grave Doctor Bertram Martin 
being in this horrid state !” 

It had been announced that the 
tour was to include London, the 
English lakes, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Bertie voted London a bore, 
the lakes a nuisance, the land of 
cakes nowhere, and declared in 
favor of a few days in Ireland. 
With a sigh, as though tearing up 
his heart by the roots, he took his 
departure from Paris. 

“I shall never, never see her 
again,” he groaned, and was silent 
the whole way to Calais. 

Kirwan fondly imagined that 
London would shake off this gla- 
mour, and did his uttermost to 
bring all the attractions of the 
modern Babylon into bold relief; 
but four days seemed so tho- 
roughly to weary his nephew that 
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it was resolved to start for Ireland 
without any further delay. 

A glorious evening found them 
pacing the deck of the mail steamer 
Connaught, en route from Holyhead 
to Kingstown. Before them lay 
the Dublin mountains, bathed in 
glorious greens, yellows, and pur- 
ples. Away to the left stretched 
the Wicklow hills, guarded by the 
twin sugar-loaves and backed by 
lordly Djouce. To the right the 
Hillof Howth, the famous battlefield 
of Clontarf, and in the smoky distance 
the city of Dublin. Kingstown, its 
white terraces sloping to the sea; 
Dalkey, its villas peeping timidly 
forth from the fairest verdure-clad 
groves ; Killiney, lying in the lap of 
a heather-caressed mountain; Bray, 
like a string of pearls on the ocean’s 
edge; the dark-blue waters of the 
bay, dotted here and there with 
snowy yachts, or with the russet 
brown of the Skerries fishing- 
smacks—what a coup-d’eil / 

“Tt isglorious,” murmured Bertie, 

‘as, leaning on the railing of the 
bridge, he drained this cup of love- 
liness to the very dregs. 

Arrived at Dublin, they put up 
at the Shelborne Hotel, in Stephen’s 
Green, whither they were borne 
from the dingy station at Westland 
Row on an outside car that jingled, 
rattled, creaked, and groaned at 
every revolution of its rickety 
wheels. 

“ What’s this fur ?” demanded the 
tatterdemalion driver, got up ina 
cast-off suit of Conthe Shaughraun, 
as he glanced from half a crown ly- 
ing upon the palm of his horny 
hand to Kirwan and Bertie. 
“ What's this fur at all, at all?” 

“It’s your fare, my man,” said 
Kirwan. 

“Me fare? 
Amerikey ?” 

“Yea.” 


An yez come from 
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“The cunthry that me sisther, 
and me aunt, an’ me cousin Tim, 
an’ me cousin Phil is always braggin 
about? Wisha, wisha, but it’s lies 
they're tellin’ me, sorra a haporth 
else. The people over there must 
be regular naygurs afther all,” re- 
luctantly preparing to pocket the 
coin. 

“It will never do to let the 
American flag go by the board,” 
whispered Bertie. “ Here,my man, 
here is half a crown for the stars, 
and here’s half a crown for the 
stripes.” 

“An’ won’t yer honor stand 
somethin’ for the flagstaff?” with a 
grin of such unspeakable drollery 
that both the Americans burst into 
a fit of laughter. 

Mr. Kirwan had been provided 
with a letter of introduction to a 
family residing in Merrion Square. 

“Shall we look up the Darcys, 
Bertie?” he asked one morning 
shortly after their arrival. 

“ Cui bono 2” 

“The Joyces were so anxious 
about it. It would never do to go 
back to New York without calling, 
at all events.” 

“At it, then. Let’s get it over, 
and on to Killarney.” 

The Darcy mansion in Merrion 
Square was muffled in its summer 
wraps. The shutters were closed, 
the windows barricaded with news- 
papers, the knocker removed, while 
a profound air of dust and melan- 
choly hung over it like a pall—this 
though the scarlet and white haw- 
thorn, the lilac and laburnum, 
were shedding their delicious odors 
from the enclosure of the square 
opposite. 

“ The famly is out av town,” re- 
sponded a very dilapidated-looking 
old woman to Kirwan’s query. 

“Indeed! I shall leave a card.” 

“ Av ye plaze; but shure where’s 
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the use? They'll not get it this 
three months.” 

“ Where are they travelling ?” 

“Tn furrin parts.” 

“T shall write a line.” 

“Step in, sir, and welkim.” 

This elderly damsel ushered 
them into an apartment from 
which the carpet had been remov- 
ed, the curtains taken down, the 
gasalier and pictures muffled, and 
the furniture piled up and partly 
concealed by matting. Kirwan took 
out his letter of introduction, and, 
opening it, proceeded to write a 
line of regret upon missing Mr. Dar- 
cy. The young doctor moved 
about the room, amusing himself 
by listlessly gazing out through 
the half-opened shutter. Present- 
ly he approached a massive book- 
case, and endeavored to peer 
through the interstices afforded by 
the gaping of the brown paper that 
concealed the books. 


Little did he imagine what an 
influence this simple action was 
destined to bear upon his near fu- 


ture! His wandering gaze sud- 
denly merged into earnestness, then 
it became fascinated, then fixed. 

“Come here!” he said to the 
attendant, his voice hoarse from 
suppressed emotion. 

The woman came to his side. 

“Do you see that carte de vis- 
ite?” 

“Cart o’ what?” 

“That photograph there, lying 
on its side,” the words coming in 
hot gasps. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Whose is it ?” 

“ Misther Darcy’s, I suppose.” 

“Whose likeness is it?” clutch- 
ing her by the wrist. 

“T dunno, sir.” 

“ You don't know ! 
the family?” 

“T dunno, sir.” 


Is it one of 


“Ts—is there a Miss Darcy? 
Has Mr. Darcy a daughter?’ his 
impatience wrestling with a desire 
to throttle the caretaker. 

“T heerd that he has wan.” 

“Heard! Don’t you know it?” 

“T do not, sir. I’m a sthranger. 
I come from Stoneybatther, beyant 
the wather, but I heerd that Mis- 
ther Darcy has a daughter, and that 
she is married—” 

“Married!” reeling as if he had 
been struck a heavy blow. 

“What's all this, Bertie?” asked 
Kirwan uneasily. 

“ That photo there.” 

“Yes, I see it.” 

“Tt’s the photo of the girl I saw 
at the opening of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion.” 

“And a pretty girl she is!” ex- 
claimed Kirwan, indulging in a pro- 
longed whistle as he gazed at it 
sideways like a bird. 

“TI must have it,” said Bertram, 
a dogged resolution in his tone. 

“ How is that to be done? You 
can’t steal it, Bertie.” 

“Tt shall be done fairly and 
squarely if possible; if not, I shall 
smash the glass.” . 

“Tut! tut! man, you're not 
thinking.” 

The wound had been nearly 
healed, the memory of that girlish 
face was fast becoming a sweet 
treasure of a by-gone ‘time, to be 
lingered over at fitful intervals, 
and always with rapture, when this 
unlooked-for freak of destiny caus- 
ed the wound to bleed afresh, and 
memory to burst into rich and fra- 
grant blossom. 

During each of the three days 
that he remained in Dublin Ber- 
tram Martin visited the deserted 
mansion in Merrion Square, to 
gaze at that photograph, all so 
near and yet so far. Could he 
have but obtained a solitary clue 
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to the whereabouts of the Dar- 
cys no earthly power would have 
prevented his following them; but 
clue there was none. 


The train clanked into the sta- 
tion at Killarney in a mist as thick 
as a ladies’ ¢ulle-illusion veil. 

“If this sort of thing is going to 
last we sha’n’t see much of Kate 
Kearney,” laughed Kirwan. 

“TI wish I had never left New 
York,” said Bertie. “I did my 
very uttermost not to come, but 
you set your trap, all of you, and 
I go back—what ?” 

“You can run over again.” 

“Never! Once back, my profes- 
sion shall have all my energy, all 
my hope—my life.” 

They put up at the Railway Ho- 
tel, and after dinner strolled out as 
far as Ross Castle. The mist had 


cleared away, and the view of In- 
nisfallen sleeping in the moonlight, 


of the cluster of dreamy islands, the 
soft outlines of the Mangerton, the 
purple mountain and the Toomies 
bathed in liquid pearl, the twink- 
ling lights along the shore, the mir- 
rored waters of the lake shimmer- 
ing in silver glory, sent a wave of 
delicious reverie over the hearts of 
the two men, as, seated in silence on 
a ruined wall of the ivy-covered 
keep, they gazed in solemn rapture 
upon a scene exquisite, soothing, 
sublime. 

“T wish to heaven your aunt was 
here to see this,” said Kirwan, 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

“I wish—” but Bertie did not 
utter another word. 

The following morning was one 
in ten thousand—fresh, sunny, 
breezy, inspiriting, laden with the 
languor of summer, rippling with 
the coquetry of spring; a prim- 
rose light, a violet shade. Our 
two friends joined a party bound 
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for the Gap of Dunloe. The po- 
nies were sent on, and a boat 
ordered to meet them at the 
upper lake with luncheon. Bertie 
was unusually depressed, and, 
despite the vigorous efforts of his 
uncle to pull him together, he 
clung, as it were, to himself, avoid- 
ing all intercourse with his fellow- 
man, and especially his fellow-wo- 
man, a buxom, blithe, hearty Eng- 
lish lady, who laughed with any- 
body and at everything, and whose 
whole trouble lay in a morbid terror 
lest any accident should happen to 
the bitter beer. After a two hours’ 
drive through lovely and matchless 
scenery the carriage arrived at the 
entrance to the Gap, and here the 
party dismounted. 

“Where do we meet the ponies ?” 
asked Kirwan. 

“A little bit up the Gap, sir.” 

“Any bitter beer up there?” 
laughed the English lady. 

“Troth, thin, there’s not, but 
Kate Kearney ‘ll give ye a dhrop 
o’ the mountain dew, me lady,” 
replied the driver. 

Bertie strode on before. There 
was a something exhilarating in 
speeding up the craggy pass, in 
bounding from rock to rock like a 
mountain deer, in plunging through 
the purple heather, and in leaping 
saucy brooklets flashing their glitter- 
ing waters in the glorious sunlight. 
In vain did Kate Kearney assail 
him with blarney, blandishments, 
and bog oak, with “a dhrop o’ the 
craythur” under the thin disguise 
of goat’s milk. In vain did arbutus- 
wood venders, and mendicants, and 
wild-flower girls trudge by his side 
and cling to his heels. He dis- 
tanced them all, leaving them stand- 
ing at different places in the mid- 
dle of the road, baffled and worsted 
in the encounter. Up against the 
sky line stood the ponies. Up 
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against a sheer wall of dull gray 
rock covered with ferns, and 
mosses, and lichens leant a wooden 
shanty, and for this shanty Ber- 
tram Martin made. 

A party had ascended before 
him; they were from the Victoria 
Hotel—two gentlemen and two 
ladies. One gentleman was seated 
on a granite boulder as Bertie 
reached this coigne of vantage. 

“Glorious day, sir,” exclaimed 
the tweed-covered excursionist. 

“Superb,” replied Bertie, fling- 
ing himself on the purple heather 
to await the arrival of Kirwan. 

“You're from the other side of 
the pond. Have a cigar,” fling- 
ing over his case in a right royal 
manner. 

Bertie selected a weed. 

“Have a light,” shying a silver 
fusee-box which the doctor dexter- 
ously caught. 

“From New York?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you know any people of the 
name of Joyce?” 

“Daniel Blake Joyce, of Gra- 
mercy Park?” asked Bertie. 

“ Yes.” 

“T know him and his family in- 
timately.” 

The tweed-arrayed stranger jump- 
ed to his feet. 

“T call this jolly. 
O’Hara.” 

“ Not Tim O’Hara?” 

“Yes, Tim.” 

“Why, my dear sir,” cried Ber- 
tie, “I’ve heard the Joyces speak 
of you fifty times.” 

“This is first-class. Have a 
card. You'll come and stop with 
me a week, a month—six. I live in 
the County Wicklow.” 

“TI most seriously wish I could,” 
said the physician, exchanging 
cards, “but I leave by the Asia on 
Friday,” 


My name is 


Kitty Darcy. 


“Not a bit of it. Hi, Dick! 
Dick! I say,” calling to a fat, jo- 
vial-faced, red-nosed elderly gen- 
tleman who had just emerged from 
the shanty. “ Here’s a friend of 
Dan Joyce’s, of New York, who 
says he’s going to leave by the Asia 
on Friday. Will that fit ?” 

“TI should say not,” said the 
other, approaching. 

Where had Bertram Martin seen 
that face ? 

“ Any friend of Dan Joyce's is 
our friend, and shame be upon us 
if we let you leave Ireland without 
at least giving us the opportunity 
of having a gossip and a bottle over 
Dan.” 

Where had Bertram Martin seen 
that face? 

In a few words, even while this 
perplexing thought was whirling 
through his brain, Bertie informed 
the new-comer— for O’Hara had 
disappeared into the shanty in 
search of the ladies with his news— 
of his doings since he landed at 
Liverpool. 

“ At what time were you in Pa- 
ris ?” asked the stranger. 

“On the opening day of the Ex- 
hibition,” replied the doctor with a 
deep sigh, as his thoughts flew back 
to the lovely girl he was destined 
never, oh! never, to behold again. 

“TI was in Paris on that day,” 
said the stranger. 

Bertie seized him by the wrist. 

“You were? I have it all now. 
Now I know where I saw you,” 
speaking with fearful rapidity. “It 
was at the entrance C There 
was a fearful crush. You were not 
alone. You were with a young 
lady. Who is that girl? Where is 
she?” And he stopped, a world 
of excited earnestness in his eyes. 

“That young lady is my daugh- 
ter.” 

“Where is she?” 
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“She is here.” 

“ Here?” a mad throb at 
heart. 

At this moment O’Hara emerged 
from the shanty, accompanied by 
two ladies, one of them, young 
and fresh and lovely, hanging fond- 
ly on his arm. 

Bertie saw it all now. One wild 
glance told him that she was as far 
from him as the fleecy cloud sailing 
above his head—that she was the 
wife of ‘Tim O’Hara. 

“TI don’t think, Dick, that I in- 
troduced you to my young friend, 
Dr. Martin. Doctor, this is Dick 
Darcy, one of the gayest fellows in 
all Ireland. Get your legs under 
his mahogany in Merrion- Square 
and—” 

“T have been in your house in 
Merrion Square. I have a letter 


his 


of introduction to you from Mr. 
Joyce,” burst in Bertie. 
“And you shall be again, my 


young friend,” wringing his hand 
warmly. “Mary,” to the elder 
lady, “this is Dr. Martin, a friend 
of Dan Joyce’s. Doctor, this is 
my wife. And this,” turning to 
the girl, “ is my daughter.” 

Bertie took her courteously-prof- 
fered hand, and held it for one 
instant in his. He looked down, 
down into those Irish gray eyes, 
where truth and innocence and pu- 
rity lay like gems beneath crystal 
waters; he gazed with a wild rap- 
ture upon the beauteous face that 
had haunted him day and night in 
its rosy radiance, and then with 
a muttered exclamation was about 
to turn away when O’Hara ex- 
claimed : 

“Miss Darcy looks as if she had 
seen you before.” 

“ Miss Darcy ?” cried Bertie. 

“Yes; you wouldn’t have her 
Mrs. Darcy, would you?” 

Oh! the weight lifted off his heart. 
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Oh! how gloriously shone out the 
sun, how blue was the sky, how 
radiant the flowers, how sweet the 
song of the mountain thrush, how 
delightful everything. The great 
black shadow which had hung over 
him like a pall had passed away 
before the dayshine of her pre- 
sence, and, berne on that sunlight, 
came the message to his heart that 
Kitty Darcy was to be wooed, and 
—possibly to be won. 

Kirwan’s pleasure knew no 
bounds as he clasped the hand of 
Dick Darcy. 

“What a sorry opinion you 
would have had of the old country 
if you had only known its hos- 
pitality through the medium of a 
hotel, Mr. Kirwan!” laughed Darcy 
as the party mounted their shaggy 
mountain ponies. 

Of course Bertie rode beside 
Miss Darcy, and descanted not as 
eloquently as he could have wished 
upon the glorious bits of scenery 
that revealed themselves at every 
turn in the Gap. He spoke glow- 
ingly of home, of the lordly Hud- 
son, the dreamy Catskills, the White 
Mountains, and the Yosemite. 

“Oh! isn’t that gloriously 
gloomy,” cried Miss Darcy, as 
they emerged from the granite- 
walled Gap to the ridge overlook- 
ing the Black Valley to the right, 
stretching away in gray sadness, 
locked in the embraces of moun- 
tains standing in ebon relief against 
the blue yet lustreless sky. 

“Not unlike my own reflections 
for the last six weeks,” laughed 
the doctor; “they were gloriously 
gloomy.” 

“See the sunshine over the up, 
per lake.” 

“T accept the omen.” 

“ And the Eagle’s Nest, how su- 
perbly it towers over the water! 
What greens!—from white to russet. 
‘ 
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How charmingly the foliage of the 
arbutus seems to suit this lovely 
scenery !” 

And what a scene in its bril- 
liance, its repose, its poetry! Ver- 
dure-clad mountains dreaming in 
the haze of summer, lifting them- 
selves to the blue vault of heaven, 
the tender green mixing with the 
cerulean, as a spring leaf with the 
forget-me-not; mirror-like lakes 
reflecting every crag, every tree, 
every bud with that fidelity only 
known to nature’s mirrors; the 
path winding tortuously down to 
the lake, now disappearing in a 
patch of wood, now meandering 
through a waving meadow as yet 
uninvaded by the ruthless scythe. 
Away stretched the lakes, away the 
old Weir Bridge—away in shimmer- 
ing loveliness all too lovely to de- 
scribe, all too lovely save to gaze 
and gaze upon, until heart and 
soul absorbed it in a thirsty greed. 

Three days spent in Kitty Dar- 
cy’s society—three days in wander- 
ing through the ruins of Muckross 
Abbey, that home of silent prayer, 
that “congealed Pater Noster,” by 
the low, dulcet murmur of O’Sul- 
livan’s Cascade, amid the leafy 
dells of “Sweet Innisfallen,” up 
the steep ascent of Mangerton, on 
the fern-caressed road to the po- 
lice barracks, stopping at the ex- 
quisite little chapel perched like 
an eerie up in its wooded nest and 
uttering an Ave, always by Kitty’s 


K itty Darcy. 


side, always inhaling the subtle per- 
fume of her presence—three centu- 
ries compressed into three days. 

The Darcys were en route to a 
fishing-lodge at Valentia, out where 
the cable flashes into the wide At. 
lantic, and the day arrived when 
farewell—a word that must be, and 
hath been, a sound that makes us 
linger—must be said. 

“Are you going by the Asia on 
Friday, uncle ?” asked Bertie. 

“Why, of course.” 

“T am not.” 

“ No es 

“I go on to Carrick-na-cushla 
with the Darcys.” 

“I thought as much, Bertie. 
What shall I tell them in New 
York ?” 

“That I shall bring home a 
young, lovely, pure, and charming 
wife, if I can. I have two letters 
for you, one for my mother and 
one for my father. If things turn 
‘out—all right, I’ll return; if—” here 
he paused with a writhe—“all 
wrong, you won’t hear of me for 
some time.” 


Dr. Bertram Martin’s_ three 
months’ vacation is not yet over. 
It threatens to lengthen into six, 
possibly into nine months; and 
when he returns he will not return 
alone. His uncle Kirwan has had 
a sad time of it ever since; and 
Dr. Martin’s fair patients are in- 
consolable. 
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ROSARY STANZAS. 


PROLOGUE, 
Mulier amicta sole, et luna sub pedibus ejus, et in capite ejus corona stellarum duodecim.—Apoc. xii, 1. 


CLouDLEss her early dawn, more pure, more bright 
- Than the blue sapphire of the eastern sky 
Above her head. To the prophetic eye 
All the long future lay in folds of light. 

Her noontide sun thick darkness veiled from sight, 
Prelude of rushing storms that moan and sigh 
Among the forest-leaves, then fiercely fly 
In wrath and ruin, burying all in night— 

To die in silence. See! the light returns, 

A gathering splendor in its peaceful ray, 
And all the western heaven at sunset burns 

And kindles to a golden after-glow, 
Bidding the tender hearts that love her know 
The fuller glory of her perfect day. 


JOYFUL MYSTERIES, 


I, 
Luxz i. 38. 


And does the crownéd one ever look back 
On her long sojourn in the vale of tears ? 
Whate’er of earth her simple home might lack, 
Her blissful Fiat filled those far-off years, 
Doubling their joys and calming all their fears. 
Her faithfulness to grace divine how great ! 

In the early time as when the goal she nears, 
As the Lord’s handmaid, or in queenly state, 
Content on his command expectantly to wait. 


Il, 


Luxe i. 43. 


Bride of the Holy One! of all his grace, 

At the beginning, full! God’s Mother blest! 
Hope of the world, the glory of her race! 
When Be it done was said, awhile to rest 
Within her quiet home were it not best ? 
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She her aged kinswoman a kindness owes ; 
Nor daunted by the desolate mountain-crest, 
To sanctify the unborn infant goes : 

Better to love and serve than holiest repose. 


Ill. 
Luxg ii. 16, 


Long ago full of grace, what is she now? 
Her time has come, her God upon her knee— 
Reward how rich for her all-perfect vow! 
Fountain of grace unlimited to be; 
Every heart-pulse an act of worship free 
To Him who visited his world forlorn. 
Mother of his divinest infancy, 
Bid our dull souls be as the Newly-Born, 
Living henceforth his life who came that Christmas morn. 


IV. 
HEsr. x. 7. 


With lowly willingness and simple awe 
The sinless Mother and her sinless Child 
Offered themselves at bidding of the law: 
She to be purified, the Undefiled! 
While he on his redemption-offering smiled. 
Obedience! never did thy secret power 
Brood calmer o’er a world of passions wild 
Than to God’s temple, in that silent hour, 
When Son and Mother came, wearing thy lowly flower 


Vv. 
Luxg ii. 48. 


Three days and nights the Mother for her Son 
In sorrow sought and self-upbraidings meek ; 
The joy of finding him her patience won: 
She sought, and he was found. But for the weak, 
The wandering, his patient love must seek 
"Mong thorny by-ways of the world to find. 
Deign to the King for them a word to speak, 
Pray something for them of thy constant mind, 
For ever to his Heart all wayward souls to bind. 
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RELATIONS OF JUDAISM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue Catholic Church, founded by 
Christ to be the depositary, the 
guardian, and the interpreter of his 
word, was from all eternity in the 
mind of God, not in the same man- 
ner as the other things that were 
made by him, and which consti- 
tute the visible universe, but as a 
creation apart, far superior to the 
world that we see, the completion 
of the designs of love which he en- 
tertained for men, and the: reason 
of the existence of everything else 
inferior to it. It is the sublime 
theology of St. Paul: “ All things 
are yours,” he writes to the Corinth- 
ians—“ the world, life, death, things 
present and things to come. And 
you are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.” From this it-is easy to 
see the rank which the church 
holds in the divine plan. Christ 
stands first in the scale; he is the 
link, the Supreme Pontiff by whom 
all creatures are united with God; 
the church, his spouse, is for him 
and forms one with him, and has 
been ordained for the good of the 
elect and the sanctification of souls; 
she is the mother of the living. As 
Christ is first in the intention of 
God, the church, which is so inti- 
mately connected with him, is con- 
ceived along with him in the Divine 
mind, and has in it the precedence 
over all other things. Thus she 
can apply to herself the words of 
the inspired writer: “The Lord 
possessed me at the beginning of 
his ways. I was set up from eter- 
nity, and of old before the earth 
was made. When he established 
the sky above, and poised the foun- 


I, 


tains of waters; when he compassed 
the sea with its bounds, and set a 
law to the waters that they should 
not pass their limits, I was with him 
forming all things.” 

Such being the case, it is not as- 
tonishing to see the whole drama 
of human history turned towards a 
central figure, Christ and his church, 
which are the grand objects con- 
templated by God in the universe. 
Nations rise and fall, empires are 
founded which are succeeded by 
other empires, each having a special 
mission, that of preparing the way 
for the kingdom of God; and 
when that mission is accomplished 
they disappear from the scene. 
The barriers set up to divide na- 
tionalities are forcibly broken down; 
conquest, commerce, the sciences 
and arts form a link between them; 
languages are modified, ideas are 
interchanged, intellectual systems 
are brought in contact; efforts are 
made sometimes in the right, some- 
times in the wrong, direction; men 
grope in the dark, but some ray of 
light, however faint it may have 
been, is still there to urge them in 
their researches after truth; views 
are conflicting, but their very con- 
flict paves the way to a broader 
spirit and more universal concep- 
tions. When we glance at the 
state of the human mind before the 
coming of Christ, it seems that all 
is confusion and a perfect chaos 
from which there isno possible is- 
sue; but an attentive observer will 
easily discern, even when obscurity 
is most intense, the Spirit of God, 
as of old, brooding over the vast 
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abyss and ordering all things so as 
to make light finally shine out o 
darkness. ' 

The providential action of God 
manifested in the gradual prepara- 
tion of the world for the accept- 
ance of Christianity has always 
been considered one of the most 
striking proofs of its supernatural 
character, and modern rational- 
ism has completely failed in its at- 
tempt to destroy it. To confine 
ourselves to the theories invented 
for that purpose, and bearing on 
the subject which we have under- 
taken to treat in the present article, 
the relation of Judaism to Christi- 
anity, they may be briefly summed 
up as follows: they peremptorily 
deny all supernatural agency in the 
march of events recorded in the 
sacred writings; they equally deny 
the divine mission of Jesus Christ; 
the apostles were, it is affirmed, 
men of their age, and did not es- 
cape the influence of popular opin- 
ions, which they knew how to use 
for their own ends; as to Christian 
dogmas, they followed in their 
formation the law of progressive 
development and growth; Chris- 
tianity is nothing else but an evo- 
lution of Judaism or its various 
sects by a natural process and un- 
der the pressure of circumstances 
and prevailing ideas. Now, every 
page of the Jewish history contains 
a refutation of these doctrines. 
There we see a people especially 
chosen by God, among all others, 
to be the authentic and accredited 
witness of the truth among the na- 
tions; to keep alive in the world 
the belief in one true God and the 
hope of a future Redeemer already 
promised to our first parents after 
the fall; to be the depositary of 
that promise and the organ of its 
promulgation. Judaism, therefore, 
is related to Christianity, not asthe 
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seed to the plant, but as the well- 
prepared soil to the harvest; asthe 
figure to the reality, as the pro- 
phecy to its accomplishment; as 
the harbinger to the King whose 
coming he announces to the popu- 
lations that are to receive him. 
It is, as Isaias expresses it, “the 
voice of one crying in the de- 
sert: Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the wilder- 
ness the paths of our God” (Isaias 
xl. 3). 

From the early dawn of their 
history the destiny of the Hebrews 
is clearly defined. They are a na- 
tion set apart to be a living pro- 
test against the prevailing idolatry 
of the times, From the vocation 
of Abraham to the promulgation 
of the law on Mount Sinai, and 
throughout the succeeding periods 
of their existence, the fundamen- 
tal dogma of their religion is mono- 
theism: “I am the Lord thy God; 
thou shalt not have strange gods 
in my sight. Thou shalt not make 
to thyself a graven thing, nor the 
likeness of any thing that is in hea- 
ven above, or in the earth beneath, 
nor of those things that are in the 
waters under the earth. ‘Thou shalt 
not adore them, nor serve them.” 
Another article of their creed equal- 
ly pre-eminent as their belief in one 
God is their expectation of One who 
was to be sent for the restoration 
of mankind. To Abraham, the 
progenitor of that race, it was re- 
vealed that “his posterity should 
be as the stars for multitude, and 
that from them a blessing should 
go forth to all other nations.” La- 
ter God had said to Isaac: “I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven, and I will give to thy pos- 
terity all these countries (that is, 
the land of Chanaan), and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” Jacob had 
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heard a voice from heaven, saying : 
“T am the most mighty God of 
thy father: fear not, go down into 
Egypt, for I will make a great na- 
tion of thee there. I will go down 
with thee thither, and will bring 
thee back again from thence”; and 
when the aged patriafch is on the 
point of death, God bids him fix 
his eyes upon the lion of Juda, and 
shows him all the nations blessed 
in a prince who is to come out 
from his lineage. Moses, raised by 
the Almighty to deliver the nume- 
rous posterity of Jacob from the 
bondage of Egypt, had led to the 
threshold of the promised land 
that nation which God had chos- 
en to give birth to the Redeemer, 
and to maintain upon earth faith- 
ful worshippers of his name. He 
also was divinely apprised that a 
prophet would rise from his nation 
and from among his brethren whose 
voice all should hear. Hence it is 
that the Old Testament religion 
was prophetic in its whole nature. 
“The guides of the Hebrew peo- 
ple,” says Dr. Fisher,* “were ever 
pointing to the future. There, 
‘and not in the past, lay the golden 
age. The Jew might revert with 
pride to the victories of David and 
the splendor of Solomon, but these 
vanished glories only served to re- 
mind him of the lofty destiny in 
store for his nation, and to in- 
spire his imagination to picture 
the day when the ideal of the 
kingdom should be realized and 
the whole earth be submissive to 
the monarch of Sion. The hopes 
of all patriotic Jews centred upon 
a personage who was to appear up- 
on the earth and take in his hands 
universal dominion.” It is a most 
interesting study to follow the He- 
brew prophets in delineating so 
many centuries in advance the his- 
* Beginnings of Christianity, 
VOL. XXVIl.—23 
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tory of the Messias, and the prin- 
cipal features of that kingdom 
which is to embrace the earth un- 
der its sway. The time and place 
of his birth, the circumstances by 
which it is accompanied, his char- 
acter, life, sufferings, and humilia- 
tions, his death and final triumph— 
all is described with astonishing 
precision. They openly speak of 
the object of the kingdom he is to 
establish, which is the regenera- 
tion of man, of his mind as 
well as of his heart, the destruc- 
tion of idol worship, the adoration 
of the true God, and the reign of 
holiness; and this at a time when 
all was God except God himself, 
when Greece deified nature and 
Egypt changed gods into beasts, 
whilst Babylon, more corrupt, fab- 
ricated impure monsters which 
they adored, and Gaul, more igno- 
rant, saw the Deity on the summits 
of mountains and in the depths of 
forests. It was in this age of dark- 
ness that Isaias sang the glory of 
the new Jerusalem, the church like 
to a mountain on which will be 
broken the chain of iniquity that 
bound all nations and the web that 
had been woven around them. 
The universal diffusion of the 
Messianic kingdom is also foretold 
by the prophets. There is nothing 
more clearly expressed in the 
prophecies and so much insisted 
upon as this: that the new alliance 
is not to be local and limited to 
one nation, but that it will be ex- 
tended to all nations. We have 
already alluded to the prophecy of 
Abraham and to that of Jacob. 
Later David proclaims all nations 
of the earth to be the inheritance 
of Christ. Isaias contemplates 
from afar a new. sign, the standard 
of the cross raised before the eyes 
of all nations; he sees them bring- 
ing their children im their armc— 
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that is, those barbarian tribes that 
come to prostrate themselves at 
the foot of the cross and present 
their sons to the baptism of the 
church; he announces the conver- 
sion of the kings of the earth and 
their submission to the spouse of 
Christ; he follows the apostles 
carrying the good tidings to the 
farthest ends of the world. “Who 
are those,” he exclaims, “ who fly 
like clouds? The far distant isl- 
ands are in expectation, and ships 
are waiting to carry them. I shall 
choose from among my people 
men whom I shall send to the Gen- 
tiles that are beyond the seas, in 
Africa, in Lydia, in Italy, in 
Greece, to the islands afar off, to 
them that have not heard of me 
and have not seen my glory.” 
Again, the reign of the Messias is 
everywhere represented as having 
no end; it is to endure for ever. 
We shall only mention the prediction 
of the Messianic kingdom contain- 
ed in the book of Daniel, which 
was familiar to the Jews, and one 
in which they trusted. After a 
description of the four kingdoms, 
the last of which the Roman, as 
iron, breaketh in pieces and sub- 
dueth all things, the writer says 
that in the days of these kings 
shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be de- 
stroyed. 

These doctrines were not to re- 
main the exclusive appanage of the 
Hebrews. Divine Providence will- 
ed that they should be diffused 
among the nations, and moulded 
the destinies of the chosen people 
for the furtherance of this design. 
It is a remark of Ritter that the 
Supreme Wisdom has allotted to 
nations their place on the globe in 
view of their destination. It was 
by such a providential disposition 
that Palestine was singled out as 
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the habitation of God’s chosen peo- 
ple. Assyria, Babylonia, and Per- 
sia on the east and north; Egypt 
and Ethiopia on the south; Greece 
and Rome on the west—all the 
great empires of antiquity will suc- 
cessively come in contact with it. 
It is there, at the confluence of 
human affairs, in the centre of 
ancient civilization, that the sacer- 
dotal race is placed, called to 
spread everywhere the true religion, 
the knowledge of God and of 
Christ the Redeemer. From that 
central point it will be easy to 
send messengers of the eternal 
truth to the most flourishing cities, 
establish prosperous colonies in 
the important states by which it is 
surrounded, and thus accomplish 
its mission to be “a light for the 
Gentiles.” 

The prodigies which, under Jo- 
sue, Heaven had wrought in favor 
of the children of Jacob, had al- 
ready fixed the attention of the 
other nations upon Israel, and had 
predisposed them to adore the God 
whom that people worshipped. 
Bossuet, speaking of those miracles, 
which were occasionally renewed; 
and of the effect they produced 
among the heathens, says that they 
undoubtedly brought about nu- 
merous conversions; so that the 
number of individuals who wor- 
shipped the true God among the 
Gentiles is perhaps much greater 
than is generally supposed. In 
the times of the Judges the fre- 
quent incursions of the neighbor- 
ing tribes, their partial occupation 
of Judea, their repeated  strifes 
with the Hebrews on the one 
hand, and on the other intervals 
of peace, commercial relations, the 
advantages offered to those who 
were willing to embrace the Jewish 
religion, contributed to propagate 
with that religion’ the expectation 
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of a Messias. - Under the Kings, 
the wars of Saul, the conquests of 
David reaching as far as the Eu- 
phrates, his domination over the 
country of the Moabites, of the 
Ammonites, the Philistines, spread 
among those nations the know- 
ledge and fear of the true God. 
From the prosperous reign of 
Solomon to the glorious days of 
the Machabees, the alliances con- 
tracted with Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
the neighboring kingdoms, the 
great number of workmen whom 
those states placed at the disposal 
of Israel for the cultivation of the 
soil, the construction of its cities 
and fortresses—all contributes to 
the propagation of the. sacred 
truth. The Israelites who repair 
to other countries for the sake of 
commerce speak of their traditions 
and leave after them the notion of 
their worship. Whilst the ships of 
Israel go and deposit on far dis- 
tant shores its consoling hopes, 
travellers, attracted by the beauty 
of the country, the richness of its 
vegetation, the mildness of its cli- 
mate come to visit the hospitable 
people by whom it is inhabited, 
and return initiated in the true 
faith. They recount to other na- 
tions the magnificence of the mon- 
archs of Juda, the justice of their 
laws, the splendor of the solemni- 
ties of Jerusalem. Kings, legisla- 
tors, philosophers come to the holy 
city from all parts; and Solomon, 
in the census he took of foreign 
proselytes, found that their number 
amounted to more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand. 

But it is not enough that the 
name of the Lord should be known 
by the nations in the vicinity of 
Judea; the most distant tribes 
must be brought to adore him. To 
this effect Assyria, whose domina- 
tion extends to the remotest regions 
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of Asia, successively subjugates the 
kingdoms of Israel and of Juda, and 
disperses their inhabitants over the 
whole of its vast provinces. It is 
expressly forbidden to the captives 
of Israel to concentrate themselves 
on one point; for Providence intends 
that they should spread all over the 
East the light of truth and the 
earnest of salvation. Hala, Habor, 
Rages in Media, Ara on the river 
Gozan, are made the residence of 
the Jews of the ten tribes. They 
advance beyond the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, through Armenia as far 
as Colchis and Georgia, where they 
continue to dwell after the captivi- 
ty, unwilling to abandon their new 
home. Numerous families fix their 
abode in Khaboul, in the most im- 
portant cities of Chorasan and in 
Herat. Others established at first 
at the sources of the Indus, de- 
scending that river, reach India, 
and give rise to the tribe of the Af- 
ghans. Some even will cross the 
mountains of Central Asia, and will 
found establishments in Tartary, 
and chiefly in China, where later 
their descendants, raised tothe first 
dignities of the empire, will teach 
the Chinese the Jewish religion. 
Some fragments of the books of 
Genesis and of Kings, passages of 
the prophets, written in the charac- 
ters of that remote epoch, sufficien.- 
ly indicate that those exiles trans- 
mitted to their children and propa- 
gated the revealed truth in that 
country. Confucius, the legislator 
of China, in his travels towards the 
west, derived from one of those 
colonies his ideas on the Supreme 
Being, whom he designates by the 
Hebrew name of Jehovah, scarcely 
altered, as Abel Rémusat tells us. 
At a later period the Persian re- 
former Zoroaster derived from the 
same source those flashes of truth 
which shine in the Zend-Avesta by 
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the side of glimpses of primitive 
revelation. The Jews of the king- 
dom of Juda, grouped, on the con- 
trary, in the centre of Chaldea, es- 
tablish colonies at Sova, at Nahar, 
and in other places as far as the 
confines of the desert ; and likewise 
at Teredon, at the confluence of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates; at Ma- 
chusa, Annebar, Nisibis, and on 
the spot where later Bagdad shall 
rise. All these colonies, and ma- 
ny others, which after the restora- 
tion will still remain in those coun- 
tries, will open schools to become 
centres of light to the heathens. 
That permanent contact with the 
Chaldeans shall allow the latter to 
recover a portion of the treasure of 
primitive truths which they had lost. 
Also do all agree in considering the 
Chaldeans as the men of antiquity 
the most conversant with theolo- 
gical science. Whilst the Jews of 
Israel are carrying their faith to the 
extremities of the vast empire, those 
of Juda, assisted by the translation 
of their sacred books into Chaldaic, 
diffuse it abundantly in the thickly- 
populated provinces of the centre. 
Assyria had fallen before the supe- 
rior valor and military skill of the 
Persians. It was the time of the 
deliverance of the Jews. The most 
zealous among them availed them- 
selves of the edict of Cyrus to re- 
turn to Palestine and to rebuild 
the sacred places. But their des- 
tiny was not altered ; they still went 
on fulfilling their sacred mission 
among the Gentiles. Under the 
Persian domination Hebrew prin- 
ces tell the menarchs of Persia of 
the future divine Liberator, and 
these have sacrifices and prayers 
offered in the Temple at Jerusalem 
for the prosperity of their reign. 
Providence makes use of the high 
functions they exercise at the im- 
perial court to lead those princes 
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of Juda to Ecbatana, to Persepolis 
and Suza, that they might initiate 
the nobility of those important 
cities in the knowledge of the true 
God, to speak to them of the Mes- 
sias whom the Magi shall from that 
time expect. Distinguished Jews 
are entrusted with the archives of 
Ecbatana. A great number of 
priests continue after the restora- 
tion to live among the Persians, and 
are disseminated all over the em- 
pire. They spread their traditions 
and their dogmas among the hea- 
then populations. That sojourn 
of Jewish priests in the land of 
exile, after liberty had been restor- 
ed to them, and when honors await- 
ed them in their own country, evi- 
dently shows that it is the effect of 
amerciful design on the part of God, 
who devises means for those popu- 
lations to receive the light of truth. 
Ochus, one of the last Persian mon- 
archs, irritated against the children 
of Israel, sends a certain number 
of them in exile into Hyrcania and 
on to the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
and by this he unwittingly helps in 
spreading among those abandoned 
tribes the consoling promises of 
salvation; for those violent mea- 
sures, as Hecatzus remarks in 
Josephus Against Apion, far from 
discouraging the Jews, serve to re- 
vive their patriotism, their attach- 
ment to the faith of their fathers, 
and their religious zeal. 

If Asia, the land of great empires, 
was favored in a special manner, 
Africa was not forgotten. The 
Hebrews had long before initiated 
Egypt in the knowledge of the one 
true God and of a Redeemer whose 
birth in future ages had been re- 
vealed to it by Jacob in his last 
moments. This first initiation had 
produced its fruits; we know by 
the testimony of Holy Writ that 
when the Hebrews went out of 
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Egypt a considerable number of 
Egyptians followed them in the 
desert. In the reign of Solomon a 
small Jewish colony followed the 
Queen of Saba to Abyssinia. Ac- 
cording to Bruce, in his travels, 
not only do the kings of that country 
claim to descend from Solomon, 
but, furthermore, the annals of 
Abyssinia are full of details about 
the voyage which the Queen of 
Saba madeto Judea. Ethiopia thus 
received the sacred books and the 
religion of the Israelites—a reli- 
gion which they kept afterwards, as 
the Jewish Ethiopian treasurer of 
the Queen of Candace, whom St. 
Philip found reading Isaias and 
whom he converted to Christianity, 
seems to prove. At the time of 
the Assyrian wars and of the great 
captivity a number of Jews took 
refuge in Egypt. Some went to 
Abyssinia and other parts of Ethio- 
pia, where they established powerful 
colonies by the side of those which 
already existed. At a later period 
Ptolemzus I. brought two hundred 
thousand Jews into Egypt, where 
they established in all directions 
colonies which soon became pros- 
perous under the protection of his 
successors. Numerous schools for 
the propagation of sound doctrine; 
houses of prayer in cities ; a Sanhe- 
drim at Alexandria, the residence of 
learned Greeks ; a temple near Bu- 
baste, in which the ordinary sacri- 
fices prescribed by the Mosaic law 
were offered—all contributed to 
make of Egypt a second native land 
for the Jews. The name of the 
Lord was publicly revered and the 
worship of the true God practised 
everywhere. The infidels had con- 
sequently full opportunity afforded 
them of knowing him and serving 
him ; and Isaias affirms that, in fact, 
a great number embraced the true 
religion, 
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As the times approach for the 
coming of the Messias, the nation 
chosen to announce him to the 
world and to prepare his way mul- 
tiplies its colonies and its schools. 
During the whole period of the 
Greek domination the Hebrews 
avail themselves of the protection 
accorded them by Alexander and 
his successors to extend in the 
east and west their beneficial influ- 
ence, and spread their salutary 
doctrines, which shall predispose 
the Grecian mind to receive the 
light of the Gospel. We find them 
in Seleucia, at Ctesiphon, and at 
Chalcis, where St. Jerome subse- 
quently repaired to take lessons in 
the Hebrew language; at Berea, 
where he met with Jews converted 
to Christianity. We find them at 
Antioch, where they shall soon suf- 
fer martyrdom for their faith; at 
Damascus, a city in which they are 
in continual intercourse with the 
Greeks who flock around the cele- 
brated teachers of its schools; at 
Emesus, Nisibis, and Edessa. In 
the principal cities of Asia Minor : 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Sar- 
dis, Philadelphia, Laodicea possess 
Jewish colonies. Delos, Miletus, 
Halicarnassus, Iconium have their 
synagogues. At Philippi, in Mace- 
donia, there are houses of prayer 
for the Israelites. Athens, Corinth, 
Salamis, Paphos count such a con- 
siderable number of Jews mixed 
with their populations that, as it is 
stated in the Acts of the Apostles, 
synagogues are to be found in those 
places. Now, synagogues were not 
only used for prayer but also for 
the interpretation of the sacred 
books, and consequently as public 
chairs from which the revelation 
and hope of a divine Redeemer 
were announced to the inhabitants. 
The prophet Abdias tells us that 
after the destruction of Jerusalem 
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by the Chaldeans Jews had sought 
refuge in Sparta; and Arius, King 
of the Spartans, writes to the pon- 
tiff Onias that “it was found in 
writing concerning the Spartans 
and the Jews that they are breth- 
ren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham.” 

During the period of the Roman 
domination Judea had colonies in 
all countries—in Parthia, among the 
Medes and Elamites, in Mesopota- 
mia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, Egypt, Libya, Arabia, 
in the island of Crete, and at 
Rome. It is an opinion which 
found credit with several learned 
men that some Hebrews, at the 
time of the Assyrian invasions, 
came to Rome in the reign of 
Numa and suggested to him what 
is best in his laws; and, in fact, 
several of them seem to be model- 
led upon the Hebrew legislation. 
But it is certain that one hundred 
and forty years before Christ the 
Jews had erected public altars in 
Rome, and that a decree banished 
them from Italy; which is an in- 
dication that they must have been 
there in great numbers for a long 
time previous. In the days of the 
Machabees, when the Jewish na- 
tion, to use the expression of the 
Scriptures and of Cicero, was the 
friend of the Romans, the senate, 
at the solicitation of Jewish am- 
bassadors, wrote letters in favor of 
the Jews of Lampsacus, Sparta, 
Delos, Myndos, Sicyonia; of those 
who inhabited Gortyna, Cnidis, 
Caria, Pamphylia, Lycia, Samos, 
Cos, Sidon, Rhodes, Avadon, the 
island of Cyprus, and Cyrene. No 
nation escaped the action of their 
zeal; and the Acts of the Apostles, 
enumerating the Hebrews assem- 
bled at Jerusalem on the occasion 
of the solemnity of Pentecost, tell 
us that “there were Jews, devout 
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men, out of every nation under 
heaven.” 

Such, then, was the mission of 
the Jews; they constitute the true 
church before Christ for the 
preaching of God’s future kingdom 
that shall have no end. We see 
them dispersed throughout the 
world; we meet them on all the 
highroads of humanity, confessing 
the only Lord of heaven and earth, 
and holding in their hands their 
sacred writings, showing to all that 
a peaceful Ruler would rise from 
the land of Juda and would re- 
store all things. And when the 
times were accomplished, and the 
earth was to behold its Saviour, all 
nations were held in expectation 
of the mighty event. 

We have here endeavored to give 
a brief sketch of the Jewish history. 
No one can deny that the very 
raison détre of the Hebrew nation 
was the hope of a Messias who was 
to restore all things and establish 
upon earth the kingdom of God. 
The prophets speak of him and of 
his glorious reign; they predict his 
universal dominion; it will have 
no end in time, and its boundaries 
will be those of the universe. The 
destiny of the Jews is unique. Af- 
ter a comparatively short period of 
splendor which the conquests of 
David and Solomon shed upon Pal- 
estine, they lose their political in- 
dependence, and henceforth they 
shall be forced to mingle with the 
Gentiles, whose social habits they 
will adopt, but at the same time 
unflinchingly adhering to their own 
religious tenets. The result is also 
an historical fact: a Liberator of 
the human race is expected by all 
nations, ef ertt expectatio gentium. 
Is it possible for an unprejudic- 
ed mind, for one who does not read 
history in the light of preconceived 
systems, not to see in that well- 
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connected whole a design of Provi- 
dence which ordains means to the 
obtaining of a clearly-defined end ? 
Historical atheism refuses to recog- 
nize any such design, as atheism, in 
the conception of nature, refuses to 
recognize an intelligent - Creator. 
It gives us, instead of life, dry 
bones and ashés, barren and un- 
meaning facts in history, and in na- 
ture phenomena with no intelligi- 
ble cause for their production, and 
tending to no assignable end. In 
every sphere of knowledge atheism 
does nothing else but spread dark- 
ness and desolation all around. 
But as one who is not wilfully 
blinded will always discern by a 
kind of rational instinct the action 
of an infinitely wise and omnipo- 
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tent Being in the order displayed 
in the world, so will he admit the 
action of God in the direction of 
human events in which a divine in- 
telligence is no less clearly mani- 
fested- The ever popular argu- 
ment of St. Paul with its conse- 
quence, against those men that de- 
tain the truth of God in injustice, 
holds good in both cases: “ That 
which is known of God is manifest 
in them; for God hath manifested 
it unto them. For the invisible 
things of him, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are 
made: his eternal power also and 
divinity : so that they are inexcusa- 
ble ” (Rom. i. 18-20). 





THE LESSONS OF THE CAXTON CELEBRATION OF 1877.* 


ENGLAND’s first printer was a 
Catholic. He lived and died in 
communion with the Holy See. 
He established his press in Eng- 
land beneath the shadow and on 
the grounds of the Abbey of West- 
minster, protected and encouraged 
by its monks. He translated and 
printed books of Catholic piety, 
and seems especially given to devo- 
tions for a happy death. He made 


*Caxton Celebration, 1877. Catalogue of the 
Loan Collection of Antiquities, Curiosities, and Ap- 
pliances connected with the art of Printing, South 
Kensington. Edited by George Bullen, Esq., F. 
S.A., Keeper of the Printed Books, British Muse- 
um. London, Triibner ; xix.-472 pp. 

The Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition. MDC- 
CCLXXVII. ; or, A Bibliographical Description of 
nearly one th ative Bibles in vari- 
ous languages chronologically from the first Bible 
printed by Gutenberg in 1450-1456 to the last Bible 
printed at the Oxford University Press the 3oth 
June, 1877... . By Henry Stevens. G.M.B., F.S.A., 
M.A., etc. London H. Stevens. 1877. ye PP. 
151. 





bequests to the church, and the Re- 
quiem was said at his death. 
Among all incunabula Caxton’s 
issues rank among the scarcest. 
Why? The Reformation made 
war upon them, so that many have 
perished utterly; six are known 
only by some ‘scanty fragment pre- 
served by being used to form part 
of a book-cover ; of thirty-two more 
only a single copy has been pre- 
served to our day. How many 
have perished and left no trace 
whatever, no man can tell. 


“ Be it therefore enacted by the king, 
our sovereign lord, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the commons in this 
present parliament assembled, that all 
books called antiphoners, missals, grailes 
(graduals), processionals, manuals, le- 
gends, pits, portuasses (breviaries), 
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ptimers in Latin and English,* couchers, 
journals (diurnals), ordinals, or other 
books or writings whatsoever, heretofore 
used for service of the church, written 
or printed, in the English or Latin 
tongue, other than such as shall be set 
forth by the king’s majesty, shall be by 
authority of his present act clearly and 
utterly abolished, extinguished and for- 
bidden for ever to be used or kept in 
this realm, or elsewhere within any of 
the king’s dominions. 

“ And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid that if any person or 
persons, of what estate, degree, or condi- 
tion soever he, she, or they be, bodies 
politic or corporate, that now have, or 
hereafter shall have, in his, her, or their 
custody any the books or writings of 
the sorts aforesaid, or any images of 
stone, timber, alabaster, or earth, graven, 
carved, or painted, which heretofore 
have been taken out of any. church or 
chapel, or yet stand in any church or 
chapel, and do not, before the last day 
of June next ensuing, deface and de- 
stroy or cause tobe defaced and destroyed, 
the same images and every of them, and 
deliver or cause to be delivered all and 
every the same books to the mayor, 
bailiff, constable, or church wardens of 
the town where such books then shall 
be, to be by them delivered over openly, 
within three months next following af- 
ter the said delivery, to the archbishop, 
bishop, chancellor, or commissary of the 
same diocese (to the intent the said 
archbishop, bishop, chancellor, or com- 
missary, and every of them, cause them, 
immediately after, either to be openly 
burnt or otherwise defaced and destroy- 
ed), shall for every such book or books 
willingly retained . . . forfeit for the first 
offence ten shillings, and for the second 
offence shall forfeit and lose four pounds, 
and for the third offence shall suffer im- 
prisonment at the king’s will” (Statute 
3 and 4 Edward VI. c. x.) 


Neglect on the part of the arch- 
bishops and the others named to 
burn the books involved a penalty 
of forty pounds. 

Thus Protestantism destroyed 
Caxtons. “A glance at the titles 
of the uniques will show that the 
books most liable to destruction, 


* Office of the Blessed Virgin, with other prayers. 
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probably owing in part to their be- 
ing much used, and in part to the 
destructiveness of religious secta- 
rianism,” * says Blades, “are those 
directly or indirectly of an ecclesi- 
astical character—such as ‘ Ho- 
rz,’ ‘ Psalters,’ ‘ Meditacions,’ etc.” 

Last year, 1877, being, it was be- 
lieved, the fourth centenary of the 
first book printed by Caxton at 
Westminster, a Caxton celebration, 
proposed by Mr. Hodson, was car- 
ried out in London with no little 
pomp and display. Caxton im- 
prints were brought together from 
many choice collections, with in- 
cunabula of all countries, and es- 
pecially editions of the Bible, from 
Gutenberg’s to one printed for the 
occasion at Oxford. 

The celebration was curious inthe 
utter exclusion of any Catholic ele- 
ment, and in the machinery brought 
to bear to make the whole affair 
a glorification of the Reformation 
and of the stale prejudices against 
Catholicity. In the face of the 
books brought together and the 
lessons they told, this use of the 
first English printer, a Catholic, 
whose Catholic books the gentle- 
men of the Reformation had under 
severe penalties consigned to the 
flames, required in the managers 
no little assurance, or perhaps a 
well-founded knowledge of the vol- 
untary blindness of ‘the masses. 
They seem to have felt some sense 
of difficulty, or English exclusive- 
ness never would have called in the 
Yankee adroitness of one of our 
countrymen rather inclined to play 
the buffoon in bibliography. 


* The clown appears early in “ What you Will.” 
It has become the fashion to call our Catholic institu- 
tions, schools, etc., sectarian, because apparently 
the sects are bitterly opposed to them; and institu- 
tions in which the Protestant sects have complete 
control and enforce their views are called #on-secta- 
rian. No one would imagine that ‘‘ religious 
sectarianism ”’ here is a euphemism for “ Protestant 
intolerance.” 
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The English Catholic body seems 
to have felt some compassion for 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen 
in the strange attempt on which the 
latter were engaged. They did not 
seek to force themselves into the 
affair, nor greet them with merited 
ridicule. We do not know whether 
they acted under a sense of pity or 
were merely apathetic. Yet we wish 
they had celebrated the anniver- 
sary of Caxton’s death or deposition, 
or some day selected, by a solemn 
Mass of Requiem in the ancient 
church of St. Etheldreda, now hap- 
pily restored to Catholic worship. 
The Holy See would perhaps have 
sanctioned pro hac vice the use on 
that occasion of the Mass for the 
Dead in the ancient Sarum Missal, 
such as was used at the obsequies 
of the good printer, whose transla- 
tion of the Lives of the Fathers of 
the Desert was completed on the 
day of his death.* We do not 
know but that we should have ap- 
plied to Parliament for permission 
to celebrate a Mass of Requiem for 
Caxton in Westminster Abbey 
church, such as was said at his 
death. The proposition would 
probably have struck some dumb 
from sheer amazement; but Par- 
liament would either have granted 
it, and permitted the funeral ser- 
vice of 1491 to be repeated just as 
it was said after his death, or they 
would have refused the request of 
the Catholic body, and made their 
bigotry one of the memorabilia of 
the Caxton celebration. 

No such step was taken; and 
the managers of the Caxton anni- 
versary were left at full liberty to 
give all the false color they could, 


* We have always indulged the hope that the 
use of the Sarum Missal on some patronal feast 
will be permitted in the primatial church of Eng- 
land, as the Ambrosian and Mozarabic are in Italy 
and Spain, to show conclusively that we are the iden- 
tical body who used that liturgy before the Refor- 
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to combine, suppress, distort as 
they chose, in order to give the 
public an impression that printing 
was one of the boons conferred on 
mankind by the Reformation. This 
was actually done directly and in- 
directly; and as Kaulbach, the 
painter, in his great canvas of the 
heroes of the Reformation, intro- 
duces Gutenberg and Christopher 
Columbus, so these gentlemen in 
England used the good, pious Ca- 
tholic Caxton as the central figure 
in their tableau of the apotheosis of 
Protestantism. 

Caxton left no dubious evidence 
of his practical faith as a Catholic. 
His Four Last Things, in French, 
ends with an exhortation to good 
works, “by which we attain to 
eternal life.’”* The English Cord- 
yale, or The Four Last.Things, ends : 
“Which Werke present I began 
the morn after the saide Purifica- 
cion of our blissid Lady, Whiche 
was the daye of Seint Blase, Bis- 
shop and Martir. And fiinisshed 
on the even of thannunciacion of 
our said bilissid Lady fallyng on 
the wednesday the xxiiij daye of 
Marche. In the xix yeer of Kyng 
Edwarde the fourthe.” Zhe Fes- 


* While writing we read the following from Blades’ 
Life of Caxton to a Catholic girl in her teens: 
“No. 57. Death-Bed Prayers. A Folio Broadside : 

“ From the language of these prayers it is evi- 
dent that they were intended for use by the death- - 
bed. They were probably printed in this portable 
form for priests and others to carry about with 
them. Although short, their interest is great, and 
the reader may not be displeased to read them in 
the following more modern dress than that of the 
original : 

***O glorious Jesu! O meekest Jesu! O most 
sweetest Jesu! I pray thee that I may have true 
confession, contrition, and satisfaction ere I die; 
and that I may see and receive thy holy body, God 
and man, Saviour of all mankind, Christ Jesu with- 
out sin; and that thou wilt, my Lord God, forgive 
me all my sins, for thy glorious wounds and Passion ; 
and that I may end my life in the true faith of all 
holy church.’ ”’ 

“* What astupid man!’’ exclaimed my young hear- 
er. ‘ That isnot any prayer fora priest to say by a 
dying person ; it’s a prayer for a happy death, and 
is it nota beautiful one ?’?”? She was certainly right, 
and a Catholic child could teach many of these 
people. 
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tial opens: “ The helpe and grace 
of almyghty god thrugh the be- 
seechynge of his blessed moder 
Saynt mary.” It ends thus: “By 
the helpe of his blessid moder 
mary and his holy spowsesse saynt 
brygytte and all sayntes. Amen. 
Caxton me fierifecit.” Then there 
is “ the lyf of the holy and blessed 
vyrgyn saynt Wenefryde .. . 
reduced in to Englysshe by me, 
William Caxton.” “A short trea- 
tyce of the hyhest and most worthy 
sacramente of crystes blessid body 
and the merueylles therof” cer- 
tainly sounds orthodox. And the 
picture of the Crucifixion, inscrib- 
ed: “To them that before this 
ymage of pyte deuoutly saye v Pr 
nr v Aues & a Credo pyteuously 
beholdyng these ar of Xps passio 
ar granted xxxij M. vii. C. & lv 
yeres of pardon,” shows a belief in 
the power of the church to grant 
indulgences. 

We know that the attempt has 
been made to persuade those ea- 
ger to be deceived that Caxton 
must have had Lollard sympathies. 
Thus, the editor of the reprint of 
the Fifteen Os says: “This col- 
lection is noticed by Dr. Thomas 
Fuller as being the first book of 
prayers tending to promote the 
Reformation.” And again: “It 
is more than probable that this is 
the first book of prayers in English 
issued by the followers of Wickliffe, 
and cannot but be interesting as 
having prepared the way for the 
great moral and spiritual changes 
that ended in the Reformation.” 
Now, the volume closes. thus: 
“Thiese prayers tofore wreton ben 
enprited bi the comaiidementes of 
the moste hye & vertuous pryn- 
cesse our liege ladi Elizabeth, by 
the grace of god Quene of Eng- 
londe and of Fraiice & also of 
the right hye & most noble pryn- 
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cesse Margarete, moder unto our 
soverayn lorde the kyng, &c. By 
their most humble subget and ser- 
uaiit, William Caxton.” 

There is certainly no suspicion 
of Lollardism attaching to these 
ladies. Now let us examine the 
prayers. The title Fifteen Os 
will not suggest to Catholics now 
any familiar devotion; but when 
we state that they are nothing 
more nor less than St. Bridget’s 
Prayers or Meditations on the Pas- 
sion of our Lord, which have re- 
tained their place in our Catholic 
prayer-books to this day, they will 
utter at least fifteen “ohs” and be 
certainly hyely amused at the idea 
of their savoring of Wickliffe. 


CAXTON. GARDEN OF THE 


SOUL. 


**O Jhesu, endless swet- 
nes of louyng soules. O 
Jhesu, gostly ioye pass- 
ing & excedyng alli 
gladnes and desires. O 
Jhesu, helth and tendre 
louer of al repentaiit 
sinners that likest to 
dwelle, as thou saydest 
thy selfe, with the chil- 
dren of men. For that 
was the cause why thou 
were incarnate and made 
man in the ende of the 
worlde. Haue mynde, 
blessed Jhesu, of all the 
sorrowes that thou suf- 
feredest in thy m&hode, 
drawing nyhe to thy 
blessed passion.” 


Among the 


“O most sweet Lord 
Jesus Christ, eternal 
sweetness of those who 
love thee, joy above all de- 
sire, firm hope of the hope- 
less, solace of the sorrow- 
ful, and most merciful lov- 
erof all penitent sinners, 
who hast said thy delight 
isto be with the children 
of men, for the love of 
whom thou didst assume 
human nature in the 
fulness of time. Remem- 
ber, most sweet Jesus, 
all those sharp sorrows 
which then pierced thy 
sacred soul from the first 
instant of thy incarnation 
until the time of thy 
solitary passion,”’ etc. 


prayers following 


those of St. Bridget is this : 


“O blessid lady, moder of Jhesu and 


virgyne immaculate, that art wel of com- 
forte and moder of mercy, singuler helpe 
to all that trust to the, be now, gracyous 
lady, medyatryce and meane unto thy 
blessid sone our sauyour Jhesu for me, 
that by thy intercessions I may opteyne 
my desires, ever to be your seruaunt in 
all humylite. And by the helpe and soc- 
our of al holy sayntes herafter in perpet- 
uell ioye euer to liue with the. Amen.” 


Evidently Caxton would have 
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had no difficulty in submitting to 
Pope Pius 1X.’s definition of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

The next prayer is one “ To the 
propre angell ”"—guardian angel, as 
we now say. Further on we find a 
prayer to which indulgences for the 
souls in purgatory are attached. 
These prayers certainly show no 
trace of Wickliffe’s doctrines. The 
little book is one that any Catholic 
would usé now, and which no Pro- 
testant would or could use. 

Protestantism can lay no claim 
to the worthy, upright, laborious, 
and learned Catholic merchant who 
introduced printing into England, 
and chose the precincts of her fin- 
est abbey for his labors. His sur- 
viving friends shared his faith, as 
witness this note in a very old hand 
on acopy of the Fructus Temporum : 


‘Of your charitee pray for the soul of 
Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, that in hys 
time was a man of moche ornate and 
moche renommed wysdome and connyng, 
and decessed ful crystenly the yere of 
our Lord MCCCCLXXXXJ. 


“* Moder of Merci, shyld him frothorribul fynd, 
And bryng hym to lyff eternall that neuyr hath 
ynd,”” * 


On the 17th of February, 1877, 
a meeting was held in _ the 
Jerusalem Chamber of the old 
Catholic abbey, not far from the 
presumed printing-office occupied 
by Caxton in the Almonry. Dean 
Stanley presided, and preparations 
were made for the exhibition. The 
Stationers’ Company offered their 
hall, but it was deemed too small, 
and a request was made for the 
Western Galleries at South Ken- 
sington. ‘These were granted, and 

* To the same purport is this colophon on Bar- 


tholomzus’ De Proprietatibus Rerum, issu by 
Wynken de Worde about 1495: 


** And also of your charyte call to remembraunce 

The = of William Caxton, first prynter of this 
e, 

In laten tongue at Coleyn, hymself to auance 

That every wel disposyd man may theron loke.”” 
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every facility given to arrange and 
display properly the works collect- 
ed. One great object was to 
bring together and exhibit to the 
public as many copies as possible 
of works from Caxton’s press as 
could be obtained for the brief pe- 
riod from the public and private 
libraries, with such other books, es- 
pecially of early date, as would tend 
to show the progress of printing 
from its discovery. The appeal 
was generously answered. No less 
than one hundred and ninety cop- 
ies of books printed by the good 
Catholic William Caxton were con- 
tributed to the exhibition—a great- 
er number, probably, than have ever 
been seen together since the Re- 
formers made war on them, and 
greater than are at all likely to be 
again collected. They represented 
one hundred and four distinct 
works, 

Lord Spencer sent fifty-seven 
Caxtons, early Block Books,a Gut- 
enberg Bible, a Mentz Psalter; 
the Duke of Devonshire eighteen 
Caxtons; the Earl of Jersey and 
the Bodleian Library each seven; 
Sion College six, and the Universi- 
ty of Gottingen six; Queen Vic- 
toria sent four and a Mentz Psal- 
ter. 

The books were arranged in 
classes: (a) William Caxton and 
the Development of the Art of 
Printing in England and Scotland. 
(4) The Development of the Art of 
Printing in other Countries. (c) The 
Comparative Development of the 
Art in England and Foreign Coun- 
tries, illustrated by specimens of 
the Holy Scripture, and Liturgies. 
(d) Specimens noticeable for Rarity 
or for Beauty and Excellence of Ty- 
pography. (¢) Specimens of Printing. 
(f) Printed Music. (g) Book Illus- 
trations. (A) Portraits and Auto- 
graphs of Distinguished Authors, 
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ete. (¢) Books relating to Printing. 
(2) Curiosities and Miscellanies. 
(4) Type and Printing Materials. 
(m) Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 
(n) Copper-plate Printing, Litho- 
graphy, etc. (0) Paper and Paper- 
making. 

The great effort of the exhibition 
seems to have been directed to 
ClassC. Noble collectors and com- 
moners, universities and _ libra- 
ries, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, archbishops and _bish- 
ops, all contributed, and it was this 
department above the others that 
was to invest Protestantism with a 
peculiar halo. Yet the case pre- 
sented difficulties of no ordinary 
character. Men like Stevens rant 
about “priestly dross and gloss” 
and similar claptrap expressions to 
keep alive old myths, but it requir- 
ed enormous assurance to advance 
these myths in the face of the col- 
lection gathered at London in 1877. 
They may talk of monkish legends 
and fables, but Protestantism rests 
on legends and fables which men 
who know better still continue to 
circulate in defiance of bibliography 
and common sense. 

In the present case they desired 
to present to the public a glowing 
picture. There is a foreground in 
every picture, and there is a back- 
ground also; there are clear lights 
which bring out the chief figures 
into bold relief, and there are 
shadows where figures lie almost 
unnoticed. The artists here knew 
well what to throw into the back- 
ground and the shade. 

Fable the first was that the Ca- 
tholic Church ,had ever been the 
enemy of the Bible, opposed to its 
circulation. How is it, then, that 
when printing was invented the 
first book printed was the Bible? 
The church must have made the 
Bible known, or the early printers, 
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who were not priests or monks, 
would have known nothing of such 
a book, would not have known 
where to get copies to print from, 
would not have known that any- 
body would know enough about the 
work to buy it if they printed it. 
But the fact is that people knew 
about the Bible, manuscripts were 
easily obtained, and many wanted 
them who could not afford to buy 
them. The fact that the Bible was 
selected to print shows that there 
was no impediment to its circula- 
tion, that there existed a well-known 
demand for it, and acall for cheap- 
er copies. 

Stevens reluctantly gives us aid 
to demolish this fable of Catholic 
darkness as to the Bible: “ The 
Bible was the first book printed.” 
“Biblical bibliography proves that 
during the first forty years, at least, 
the Bible exceeded in amount of 
printing all other books put to- 
gether; nor were its quality, style, 
and variety a whit behind its 
quantity.” And be it remembered 
that these forty years do not cover 
the whole period from the invention 
of printing to the commencement 
of the Reformation. 

Bibles preceded all the Latin and 
Greek classic authors and all verna- 
cular works, not in one place but 
in almost every place where a 
printing-press was set up. 


“In a word,” says Stevens, “ up to the 
discovery of America in 1492 Columbus 
might have counted upon his fingers 
all the old classic authors (including 
Ptolemy and Strabo in their unbecoming 
Latin dress) who could throw any geo- 
graphical light on the questions which 
the great discoverer was discussing with 
the theologians of Spain ; while, covering 
the same period, the editions of the Bible 
alone, and the parts thereof, in many 
languages and countries, will sum up 
not far less than one thousand, and the 
most of these of the largest and costliest 
kind.” . 
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This, it must be remembered, is 
no rash assertion, but the truth 
wrung from this writer by the fact 
that the collection exhibited before 
his eyes at least three hundred out 
of the thousand to which he refers ; 
and this thousand—not thousand 
copies of the Bible, but thousand 
editions of the Bible, or parts such 
as New Testament, Psalms, etc.—in- 
cludes only to 1492, thirty years be- 
fore Luther issued his Bible. Yet 
the monstrous figment is kept up to 
this day that in those dark and be- 
nighted ages the people were kept 
in ignorance of the Bible, that the 
Catholic Church suppressed it and 
kept it hid away, and that it was 
only the “ glorious Reformation ” 
which brought it from its obscurity. 
Stevens, with all his assurance, must 
have blushed as he wrote the words : 
“The church managed to have 
small call for the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongues which the people 
could read and comprehend.” He 
does not cite, and knew that he 
could not cite, any authority to 
show that the church did anything 
that could be construed into any 
such management. The Bible had 
come down in her keeping ; she pre- 
served it, diffused it, and handed it 
down from generation to genera- 
tion, jealous of its purity and its 
traditional interpretation. 

Next to the fable of the hostility 
of the church to the Bible, and con- 
nected with it, is the myth of 
Luther’s discovering an old copy 
of the Bible when he was a priest 
and a monk, that he thereupon set 
to work to translate it, and that he 
first gave the Scriptures to the peo- 
ple in the vernacular. It was a 
very pretty story, told down to our 
day by authors like D’Aubigné. 
The Caxton celebration, though it 
did not contain specimens of all the 
editions of the Scriptures printed 
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beforethe Reformation, had enough 
to show how shamefully the Pro- 
testant public had been deceived 
and imposed upon by this fable. 
Mr. Stevens’ list begins with the 
Gutenberg Bible, printed at Mentz 
between 1450 and 1455—for a copy 
of that magnificent work was there, 
lent by Earl Spencer, perfect, en- 
tire, with its six hundred and for- 
ty-one leaves, double column, “ the 
earliest book known printed with 
movable metal type.” Then fol- 
lows the Psalms, printed by Fust 
and Schéffer at Mentz in 1457, 
Queen Victoria lending a copy. 
Next comes the 1459 Psalter, the 
second, third, and fourth Latin 
Bibles, another Psalter, and then a 
complete Bible in German, printed, 
Mr. Stevens assumes, at Strassburg, 
by Mendelin, in 1466. Queen Victo- 
ria’s magnificent copy, richly illumi- 
nated in gold and colors, was there 
for all to admire, and beside it 
Earl Spencer’s, nearly as beautiful. 
Either by accident or design 
Caxton’s Psalter was not obtained, 
and this first known separate book 
of Holy Scripture issued in England 
between 1480 and 1483 was repre- 
sented only by a fac-simile of a 
page of the copy in the British Mu- 
seum. The various Books of Hours 
printed by Caxton were similarly 
unrepresented.* Then with other 
Latin editions came the second 
German Bible, also in 1466; the 
third, Augsburg, 1470; and so on 
through the list, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
to the twelfth German,f printed 
at Augspurg in 1490 by Henry 
Schonsperger; and two editions in 


* Stevens admits that there was no necessity for 
actually doing the printing ‘of Bibles in England. 
* The educated of England, however, were not ig- 
norant of the Scriptures, for Coburger, of Nurem- 
berg, and probably other Continental printers, had 
established warehouses in London for the sale of 
Latin Bibles as early as 1480, and perhaps earlier.” 

+ The Paulist Library in New York might have 
sent a fine copy of the ninth edition, printed in 
1482, the very year Luther was born. 
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Low German, Cologne, 1480, Lubec, 
1491. There was also a German 
Psalter printed in 1492, described 
by Stevens as “a fine specimen of 
an early pocket edition of the 
Psalms in the language of the peo- 
ple.” 

Thus the Caxton collection pre- 
sented no less than sixteen Catho- 
lic Bibles and Psalters in German 
printed before Luther’s time; and 
as translations were not made on 
the spur of the moment, there must 
have been in existence many trans- 
lations in manuscript, some of 
which never found their way into 
print at all. These sixteen volumes, 
publicly exhibited at once and to- 
gether in London, are as many refu- 
tations of the Protestant fables and 
legends. 

“ Prior to the discovery of America,” 
says Stevens, *‘ no less than twelve grand 
patriarchal editions of the entire Bible, 
being of several different translations, 
appeared from time to time in the Ger- 
man language ; to which add the two edi- 
tions by the Otmars of Augsburg, of 1507 
and 1518, and we have the total number 
of no less than fourteen distinct large 
folio pre-Reformation or ante-Lutheran 
Bibles. No other language except the 
Latin can boast of anything like this 
number.” 


The collection shows, too, that 
Bibles in the vernacular were not 
confined to Germany. It could 
show some in other languages : 


628, Bible, Italian, 316, 331 folios. Ven- 
ice, N. Jenson. 1471. 

649, Bible, Italian. Venice, Bolognese, 
1477- 

652, New Testament, French. Lyons, 

Buyer, 1477. 

Old Testament, 

Zoen, 1477. 

669, Psalms, Dutch, Delf. 1480. 

688, Bible, Italian. Venice, 1487. 

690, Bible, Bohemian. 1488. 

706, Psalms, French (Polyglot). 


653-4, Dutch. Delf, 


Paris, 


1509. 
725, Bible, French. Paris, Petit, 1520. 
The language of Sir Thomas 
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More leads us to believe that some 
one of the Catholic versions of the 
New Testament at least was print- 
ed; but if so, the copies were sup- 
pressed so completely that none 
has reached our times. The mere 
fact that no copy is now known 
does not prove that none ever ex- 
isted, when we consider the whole- 
sale destruction by law of all Ca- 
tholic books of devotion. 

These are not all the vernacular 
Bibles issued in that period, but, as 
they stood there in the South Ken- 
sington Loan Collection, they fur- 
nished an irrefragable proof that 
printing originated in Catholic 
times; that the church was the first 
to use and encourage it; that she 
multiplied editions of the Bible in 
Latin, the habitual language of the 
church, then the language of learn- 
ing and science, as well as in Ger- 
man, Italian, Dutch, French, and 
Bohemian; she printed, too, as a 
copy here showed, the Bible, Pen- 
tateuch, and Psalms in Hebrew, 
the Bible and Psalter in Greek and 
Chaldee, and an Arabic Psalter. 
(See 682, 691, 706, 711, 718, 720, 
721.) Catholic writers have fre- 
quently referred to these early- 
printed Bibles and portions of 
Scripture in the vernacular ; but to 
cite Panzer or some other bibli- 
ographer is far different from refer- 
ring to a copy of the book. Here 
in the Caxton collection the very 
volumes stood to speak for them- 
selves, and the catalogue attests 
the fact that they were there, tells 
us who owns each copy, its condi- 
tion and state. What asa Catholic 
argument seemed vague and hazy 
thus took solid form, and became 
too substantial to doubt. 

Now, how does Mr. Stevens en- 
deavor to elude the force of this 
array of solid proofs? It is abso- 
lutely comical to see to what straits 








he is put. The following platitude, 
false statement, and false deduc- 
tion is about as curious as the Cax- 
ton celebration itself: 


“ As the discovery of America was the 
greatest of all discoveries, so the inven- 
tion of the art of printing may be called 
the greatest of all inventions. But no 
sooner had Columbus reported his grand 
discovery through the press than the 
pope assumed the whole property in the 
unknown parts of the earth, and divided 
it (sic) all at once between the two little 
powers in the Peninsula, wholly disre- 
garding the rights and titles of the other 
nations of Europe. The same little 
game of assumption has been tried, from 
time to time, with regard to this great 
invention, but the press has a protective 
power within itself which the church 
can smother only with ignorance and 
mental darkness.” 


The figures are somewhat con- 
fused, and we cannot exactly pic- 
ture to our minds the church, with 
the two pillows of ignorance and 
mental darkness which Mr. Stevens 
can doubtless supply from his well- 
furnished store, trying to smother 
a protective power. The smother- 
ing of the children in the Tower 
was nothing compared to it. As 
for the “little game of assump- 
tion,” we think the gentlemen of 
the Reformation have played it 
long and successfully. But we ad- 
mit that we do not see what right 
and title the nations of Europe had 
in the unknown parts of the earth, 
or whence they derived any right 
and title. So far as we have read, 
no right or title was claimed except 
when based on discovery, and then 
it was in the known and not in the 
unknown. Spain and Portugal car- 
ried their rival claims to the Holy 
See as a recognized tribunal, and 
the line of demarkation in their at- 
tempts at exploration was a wise 
and peace-establishing provision. 
It did not operate, and was not in- 
tended, to exclude the subjects of 
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the pope, France, Germany, Den- 
mark, or England from exploring. 

The whole question is foreign to 
the subject of printing—so foreign 
that none of the Columbus letters, 
or the bull of Alexander VI., was 
thought worth obtaining for the 
Caxton exhibition. We have look- 
ed carefully through the catalogue, 
and, if they are there, they have 
certainly escaped us. 

The array of books presénted 
here shows that Luther could not 
have received the education he 
really did in his monastery, making 
him conversant with Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, without being aware 
of the existence in print of many 
of the more than a thousand edi- 
tions in all languages that had al- 
ready issued from the press. It is 
not pretended that Luther obtained 
his knowledge of languages by a 
miraculous gift; he acquired them 
in the monastic schools, and his 
attainments are a proof of the ex- 
tent of their curriculum. 

One of the great objects of the 
exhibition was to show the earliest 
English Protestant editions. Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament, supposed to 
have been printed at Worms by 
Peter Schéffer in 1526, was repre- 
sented by the very imperfect copy 
owned by the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and by the 
Antwerp edition of 1534; by the 
London edition of 1536, which had 
also at the end the “ Epystles taken 
out of the Olde Testament what are 
red in the church after the use of 
Salsburye upon certen dayes of the 
year.” 

But the great pride of the exhi- 
bition was a series of Coverdale’s 
Bibles and Testaments, over which 
Mr. Stevens indulges in most rhap- 
sodical eulogy. “ Let no English- 
man or American,” he exclaims, 
“view this (765) and the six fol- 
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lowing Bibles without first lifting 
his hat, for they are seven extraor- 
dinary copies of the Coverdale 
Bible, containing, with one impor- 
tant exception (the Marquis of 
Northampton’s copy), all the varia- 
tions known of the most precious 
volume in our language.” We can- 
not altogether share his raptures 
over this Bible, “faithfully and 
truly translated out of Douche and 
Latyn into English.” Stevens 
sneers at the Rhemish Testament 
as “a secondary translation from 
the Vulgate,” but Coverdale’s, trans- 
lated out of “ Douche and Latyn” 
into English, elicits no such sneer. 
According to his theory, set forth at 
great length, this edition is due to 
“Jacob van Meteren, of Antwerp, 
printer and proprietor, and proba- 
bly the translator, by whom Cover- 
dale was employed to edit and see 
the work through the press,” and 
he gives Antwerp as the place of 
publication. ‘The edition was 
bought by James Nicolson, of South- 
wark. Though Mr. Stevens else- 
where represents the English peo- 
ple at this time as hungering and 
famished for an. English Bible, he 
admits “that the English printer 
and publisher seems to have had 
as much trouble in working off his 
books as Simmons had in selling 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, if we may 
judge by the number of new titles 
and preliminary leaves found in 
different copies.” It contains a 
long and fulsome dedication to 
Henry VIII. and his dearest just- 
wife, in some copies “ Anne ” (Bo- 
leyn), in others “ Jane” (Seymour). 
The Bible bearing the name of 
Thomas Mathew as translator (Lon- 
don: Grafton & Whitchurch, 1537) 
he ascribes to the famous John 
Rogers, and maintains that it too 
was printed by Van Meteren at 
Antwerp. 
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The Latin-English Testament 
bearing Coverdale’s name (London 
1538), which he repudiated on ac- 
count of its errors,or perhaps the 
correction of some of his errors, 
and that really issued by him at 
Paris in the same year, were both in 
the exhibition, as well as that is- 
sued also in 1538 at London bear- 
ing the name of Johan Hollybushe 
as translator. These are very cu- 
rious as being, we think, the only 
Latin-English Testaments ever is- 
sued, giving the Vulgate and a 
translation based upon it. No 
other has, to our knowledge, ever 
appeared in the lapse of more than 
three centuries since that year, 1538. 
As Caxton’s Psalter was perhaps the 
first book of the Vulgate printed in 
England, these Testaments of Ni- 
colson were the last portion of the 
Vulgate printed there for more 
than two hundred and fifty years, 
when the edition printed for the 
exiled clergy of France made its 
appearance. Unfortunately we do 
not find a copy of that edition in 
the list of those included in the 
exhibition.* 

The first Testament professing 
to be translated directly from the 
Greek is that numbered in the cata- 
logue 864, issued by Gaultier, 1550 ; 
and the first Bible from the He- 
brew and Greek is that printed at 
Geneva by Rowland Hall in 1560. 
This shows how the people in Eng- 
land clung to the Vulgate. On 
the Continent Luther had abandon- 
ed it for such Hebrew and Greek 
texts as he could find, and so led 
the way to the host of errors that 
prevail to this day; but in England 
the versions were all based on the 
Vulgate, occasionally represented 
as compared with the Greek. It 

* We have never seen the Latin Bible printed by 


Norton at London, in 1680, but think that the text 
of the Vulgate was not followed. 
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was not, indeed, till 1611 that the 
Church of England, by the transla- 
tion then issued, formally abandon- 
ed the Vulgate, as the Calvinists 
had previously done. Mr. Stevens’ 
sneer at the Rhemish Testament of 
1583, as being a secondary transla- 
tion, applies with equal force to 
nearly all the English Protestant 
editions then in the hands of the 
people. Now that the Greek and 
Hebrew texts have by the aid of 
the best manuscripts been restored 
to some degree of purity and accu- 
racy, Protestant scholars are revis- 
ing the translation of 1611, and the 
one remarkable fact appears con- 
stantly that every change made to 
bring them to correspond to cor- 
rect texts brings them back to the 
early translations from the Vul- 
gate.* 

This fact of English adherence 
to the Vulgate shown in the col- 
lection of Bibles at the Caxton cel- 
ebration goes far towards exploding 
another Protestant myth and le- 
gend; and that is that England 
welcomed the Reformation with 
open arms, that the whole nation 
went over to the new ideas, and that 
Catholicity was generally abandon- 
ed. This is inculcated in a thou- 
sand ways in all the histories and 
popular literature of the day, if 
not squarely asserted. The Caxton 
collection shows that for nearly a 
century the people of England 
clung to the old Latin Vulgate as a 


* The natural history and topography of the 1611 
Bible are ludicrously incorrect, because they aban- 
doned the Vulgate and t d at rand Vet 
the Vulgate was translated from the Septuagint, and 
revised in the Holy Land by St. Jerome with the 
aid of Jewish scholars who knew the geography 
and natural history of the country. The Septua- 
gint was made in Egypt, while Hebrew was still the 
language of the nation, by men thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with their native country. Was it not sheer 
madness for gentlemen in England in the seven- 
teenth century, with a mere smattering of Hebrew, 
to think that they could render geographical and 
zoblogical terms moreaccurately? Is not their pre- 
sumption the real matter to be sneered at ? 
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standard, and that translations from 
it alone were read officially in the 
churches. And to this day the 
Book of Common Prayer is based on 
the Vulgate. Although Henry VIII. 
broke off from Rome, he knew the 
temper of the people. The Eng- 
lish nation was in a manner bereft 
of its wonted leaders. The civil 
wars of the Roses had swept away 
most of the old nobility, and had 
brought to the surface the worst, 
most unscrupulous /and grasping 
adventurers, What this class was 
who clustered around the spend- 
thrift Henry VIII. we can easily 
see by a study of our times, after 
our experience of civil war. They 
were men to whom nothing was sa- 
cred; men determined to grasp and 
hold rank and wealth at any cost 
to the state or conscience. The 
people, bereft of their old leaders, 
of the time-honored noble families, 
could not effectively resist the set 
of new men. To these the church 
offered a splendid field for plunder. 
The _ ill-concerted insurrections 
against them were put down with 
merciless severity. . Yet the attach- 
ment of the people to the old faith 
remained. Every step of Henry 
VIII. was gradual. In his reign 
the Mass and other offices of the 
church were maintained. Even in 
the reign of his. boy son the un- 
scrupulous men who coined a new 
faith and worship did not venture 
to go too far from the old forms, 
Like the Chinese emperor, they 
sought to destroy all trace of Cath- 
olic worship by committing to the 
flame every book in England that 
could keep it alive. What havoc 
they made we can learn and ima- 
gine from a view of the Caxton col- 
lection. .Mary’s reign was too 
short to undo the mischief, and 
Elizabeth threw her whole influence 
into the scale against the church, 
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and, against her own convictions, 
upheld the Anglican establishment 
as organized in her brother’s name, 
and finally gave it form and power ; 
but even she did not dare to bring 
it to the standard of the French, 
Swiss, Dutch, and Scotch Protes- 
tants. The Church of England, in 
obedience to the old Catholic in- 
stincts of even those whosubmitted 
to force, retained much of the old 
form, and non-jurors, Puseyites, 
Tractarians, Ritualists are simply 
natural products of this old ele- 
ment. 

Yet, with all the power of Henry, 
Somerset, Elizabeth, the mass of the 
English people had not become 
Protestant or ceased to be Catholic. 
One of Harper’s Half-Hour Series 
is not likely to over-state the Cath- 
olic side; yet Dr. Guernsey, in his 
Spanish Armada, says : 


** At the middle of the reign of Eliza- 
beth the population of England number- 
ed something less than five millions. 
Of these, according to the estimate of 
Rushton, one-third were Protestants and 
two-thirds Catholics. Lingard, with 
less probability, thinks that about one- 
half were Catholic. The Italian Cardi- 
nal Bentivoglio reckoned the zealous 
Catholics at only one-thirtieth part of 
the nation, while those who would with- 
out the least scruple have become Cath- 
olics, if the Catholic religion should be 
established by law, were at least four- 
fifths of the whole ; and Macaulay thinks 
this statement very near the truth. We 
think a more accurate apportionment 
would be that one-fourth of the popula- 
tion were decided Protestants, another 
fourth decided Catholics, while the re- 
maining half—the majority of them with 
a leaning to the old faith—were quite 
content with whatever form of religion 
should be ordained by the civil author- 
ities for the time being.” 


If this was the state of England 
in the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, 
after all connection with Rome 
had been broken off for two gene- 
rations; all Catholic books commit- 
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ted to the flames, the Mass and the 
priesthood outlawed, how impossi- 
ble to believe that the English peo- 
ple went as a body into the Refor- 
mation! If only one-fourth were 
then decided Protestants, how many 
were Protestants when Coverdale’s 
Bible was issued ? 

If England became Protestant, 
it was simply because the English 
people were dragooned into it by 
penal laws steadily and persistently 
applied. The decided Protestants 
from choice were few and their 
descendants are comparatively few. 
The mass of English Protestants 
are the descendants of cowards who 
yielded up their faith and their con- 
victions to save property, liberty, 
or life. The poorest Irish Catholic 
has a noble ancestry of men who 
suffered confiscation, imprisonment, 
hunting like wild beasts, death it- 
self, rather than abandon the faith 
they sincerely believed, and it is 
certainly not for the sons of pol- 
troons to despise them. 

The Caxton collection thus, by 
showing the adherence to the Vul- 
gate till a Presbyterian king came 
to the throne, shows how reluctant- 
ly England accepted Protestantism, 
and dispels many of the fine theo- 
ries with which Mr. Stevens mysti- 
fies the subject. 

The collection had some editions 
of special interest to us Catholics, 
yet it lacked many which we would 
expect to find in so pretentious a 
series of books. The Gutenberg 
Bible, that glory of the church, we 
have already noted. Few of our 
readers were or could well be pre- 
sent at the London exhibition, but 
when the Lenox Library opens in 
New York they will be able to see 
a fine copy of this first of print- 
ed books—proof that in Catholic 
times, when the church was undis- 
puted mistress of Europe, the first 











-work deemed entitled to the honor 
of being reproduced by the new 
invention was the Bible. A Ca- 
tholic can point to it, and say: 
“That is the first book ever print- 
ed; it is our Catholic Bible, printed 
by the Catholic men who invented 
the art of printing.” 

The Caxton collection contained 
also the first edition issued in the 
city of Rome in 1471, as well as 
the wonderful Polyglot of the great 
Cardinal Ximenes, and the Polyglot 
Psalter of Bishop Giustiniani with 
the first sketch of the life of Colum- 
bus. The Bible issued as a stand- 
ard by Pope Sixtus V. in 1590 is 
represented by Mr. Stevens, most 
strangely, as “the first complete 
Latin edition published by papal 
authority.” He does not tell us 
in what respect the previous La- 
tin Bibles were incomplete, or ex- 
plain how none of them had any 
papal authority. This Sistine edi- 
tion was contributed by Earl Spen- 
cer, as well as a copy of the edition 
issued under Pope Clement VIIL., 
1592, and the edition of the Sep- 
tuagint from the Codex Vaticanus, 
issued at Rome in 1586. ‘The 
Rhemish New Testament, 1582, 
and the Old Testament printed at 
Douay in 1609-10, were also there, 
but Mr. Stevens is clearly in error 
in saying: “ It,is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that, though these vol- 
umes bear the dates of 1609 and 
1610 they had not reached the 
hands of the translators of the 1611 
version when their long preface 
was written. ‘There is distinct al- 
lusion to this work, as if to disclaim 
any knowledge of it.” Yet there 
is intrinsic evidence that they avail- 
ed themselves of it before they put 
their own to press. Readings both 


in the Old and New Testament 
which had been preserved through 
the series of Protestant translations 
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were abandoned in the King James 
Bible, and Douay renderings sub- 
stantially, if not literally, adopted. 
The King James Bible, of course, 
figures in the collection. But the 
question as to which is the editio 
princeps, the standard for those who 
bow down to that version, is a knot- 
ty one. There is a “ Great He Bi- 
ble” and a “Great She Bible "—two 
issues of the same year 1611 dis- 
tinct through every leaf. Catho- 
lics will wonder at this distinction 
of sex in Bibles, and it may be well 
to state that in the endeavor to de- 
termine which of the two was the 
one originally issued by the trans- 
lators, scholars found a discrepan- 
cy in Ruth iii. 15, one reading: 
“ He measured six measures of bar- 
ley, and laid it on her, and He went 
into the city,” while the other reads, 
“She went into the city”; and as 
each of these, although varying 
from each other in many places, 
was taken as a standard for subse- 
quent editions, these Protestant 
Bibles are all He and She Bibles to 
those who wish to know from which 
of the two 1611 editions they sprang. 
Mr. Stevens decides that the He 
Bible, evidently incorrect in its 
rendering, was the original one. 
He sets at rest another point in 
regard to this King James Bible, 
and that is the myth or fable of 
calling it “The Authorized Ver- 
sion.” He says: “We do not find 
any authority for calling it the Au- 
thorized Version, the words ‘ap- 
pointed to be read in churches’ 
meaning not authorized, but, as 
explained in the preliminary mat- 
ter, simply how the Scriptures were 
pointed out or ‘appointed’ for public 
reading.” In other words, to make 
the Bible go down with the people 
of England, who still clung to many 
old Catholic ideas, the epistles and 
gospels for the Sundays and many 
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of the holidays of the year, as read 
from time immemorial in the Mass, 
were indicated or appointed in this 
Bible. This makes the King James 
Bible, whether a “ Great He Bible” 
or a “Great She Bible,” a docu- 
ment to prove how slow the Eng- 
lish people were to go over to the 
Reformers, and how they clung to 
what little they could grasp of their 


old Catholic faith and devotion. © 


Mr. Stevens does not like it for 
this very reason, and wants the 
title purified by leaving out “ ap- 
pointed to be read in churches”; 
but leaving it out now will not de- 
troy the force of the phrase as it 
stands on both the He and She 
Bible of 1611. Heclaims the King 
James as the Bible of all English 
Protestant churches. It has be- 
come so; but it was not so origi- 
nally. He is historically wrong 
when he says: “It never was any 
more the Bible of the Church (é.., 
of England) than of the Puritans.” 
It certainly was. Unfortunately 
there was no copy in this Caxton 
celebration of “The Souldier’s 
Pocket Bible: Printed at London 
by G. B. and R. W. for G. C., 1643,” 
or we could refer him to that con- 
stant companion of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers to show that the Puritans 
stuck to the Geneva Bible as late 
as the time of the Commonwealth, 
and left the King James and the 
Bishop’s Bibles to the malignants. 
He knows the early writings of his 
own New England divines too well 
not to be aware that their sermons 
and tracts quote the Geneva and 
not the King James. The incor- 
rect editions of the Geneva, and 
the appointment of king’s printers 
in the reign of Charles II. with the 
exclusive right of printing Bibles, 
stopped the issue of any but the 
King James, and it thus supersed- 
ed the Geneva, and people took it 
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as a matter of necessity, not of 
choice or preference. It is simply 
absurd to make it appear that the 
King James version was at once 
accepted and adopted generally, 

_ The collection did very little in 
showing the various modifications 
of the Douay Bible. After the 
edition of 1635 there was scarce- 
ly anything in the Caxton exhibi- 
tion—no copy of Nary’s New 
Testament, which is certainly re- 
markable enough. The first edi- 
tion of the Protestant Bible print- 
ed in Ireland dates only from 1714, 
and certainly a Catholic Testament 
printed, in spite of penal laws and 
persecution, in 1719, only five years 
later, ought to have found a place 
there. There was no copy of Wit- 
ham’s New Testament or of Chal- 
loner’s first Testament, or of the 
first edition of his Bible. Nor 
does Geddes appear. America is 
not at all represented. Not a 
copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible, or of 
Sauer’s German Bible, or the Con- 
gress Bible, or the first Catholic Bi- 
ble of 1790; the Bay Psalm Book 
stands almost alone. 

The Bibles sought for on account 
of curious renderings or strange 
blunders were pretty well repre- 
sented, such as Matthews’ Bug Bi- 
ble: “Thou shalt not nede to be 
afraid for any bugges by nyghte,” 
Ps. xci. 5. The second Genevan, 
1562: “Blessed are the place-mak- 
ers,” Matt.v.9. Bishop’s Bible, 1568: 
“Is there no tryacle in Gilead?” 
Jerem, viii. 22. The Wicked Bi- 
ble, London, 1631: “Thou shalt 
commit adultery.” Cambridge Bi- 
ble, 1638: ““ Whom ye may appoint,” 
Acts vi. 3, for we. The Vinegar 
Bible, 1717: “ The Parable of the 
Vinegar.” Oxford Bible, 1807: 
“ Purge your conscience from good 
works,” instead of “ dead,’’ Heb. 
ix» 14 Oxford Bible; 1810: 
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“Hate not... his own wife,” 
for life, Luke xiv. 26. Still these 
are of no value except as cautions 
against typographical blunders. But 
among the curious Bibles.and Tes- 
taments we were surprised to see 
no copy of the now rare negro Eng- 
lish Testament, published in Lon- 
don in 1829, Da Njoe Testament va 
wi Masra en Helpiman Fesus Chris- 
tus. The Rev. Sydney Smith im- 
mortalized it, and Votes and Queries 
in 1864 devoted some space to it. 
Renderings like these from a copy 
before us: St. Matthew, vi. 7, “ En 
effi oeni beggi, oene no meki soso 
takkitakki, leki dem Heiden, bikasi 
dem membre, effi dem meki foeloe 
takkitakki, Gado so harki dem,” or 
vi- 11, “ Gi wi tideh da jamjam va 
wi,”* are certainly as curious as 
anything exhibited. 

An ingenious gentleman like Mr. 
Stevens might perhaps have de- 
duced from it a proof that Caxton 
was a follower of Wickliffe, or that 
the Catholic Church showed no re- 
spect for the Word of God. 

A catalogue of books such as we 
have taken up seems to afford lit- 
tle scope for any but dry biblio- 
graphical notes, but the Caxton 
celebration has its lessons that 

* Written according to Dutch rather than Eng- 
lish. This is very odd. Begg? is pray ; takkitakki 


is much ftalkee (say); jamjam is yam (bread), 
“ Give we to-day the yams for we !”” 
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can be gleaned even from a cata- 
logue, and if our readers have fol- 
lowed us we think that they will 
admit that the attempt to make 
Caxton other than a pious Catholic 
was a delusion; and the exclusion 
of the Catholic element, and the 


_ attempt to make Caxton a fulcrum 


for the exaltation of Protestantism, 
afailure.* As Catholics we may be 
grateful for the unintentional evi- 
dence the collection afforded of the 
fact that the Catholic Church pro- 
tected and preserved the Bible, 
made men esteem and desire it, 
gave it to the newly-invented art of 
printing as the first work to issue, 
fostered the publication of the ori- 
ginal texts, the authentic Vulgate, 
and of translations in the vernacu- 
lar; as well as incidentally of 
proof that the Luther romance was 
a figment, and proof that the Re- 
formation was forced on the Eng- 
lish people, that they clung to the 
Bible, liturgy, and dogmas of the 
Catholic Church with the utmost 
tenacity, and that they lacked only 
the courage of Ireland and Poland 
to have maintained their country 
Catholic. 


* Like Caxton, a Catholic, the writer has, like 
Caxton, written, translated, edited, printed, and 
published, and has had for years behind his chair 
in his dining-room an engraving of Caxton ex- 
amining his first proof-sheet. His interest in Cax- 
ton is, therefore, almost personal, 
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MALCOLM, KING OF SCOTLAND, TO HIS WIFE, ST. 
MARGARET. 


I. 


Gop speed thee, sweet, in all thy tasks of love, 
The daily round of thy heart’s majesty— 
Thy dear lips opened unto clemency— 

My Margaret, my pearl all price above ; 

My little kingdom, where as king I reign 
O’er lands so fair I might with gladness give 
All earthly state in these alone to live 

Where nothing base doth holy ground profane. 

My queen, my Atheling, true noble one, 

That wearest on thy Saxon brow a grace 
Wherein all loyal hearts can true love trace 

To this north land the misty hills do crown. 

My rose-lipped daisy, lighting Scotland’s sod 

With happy faces lifted up to God. 


Il. 


God speed thee, sweet ; my heart so singeth e’er, 
As grows more dear among our poor thy fame 
With every day. O Lady, true of name, 

Giver of bread to all beneath thy care, 

My royal-hearted queen and flawless pearl, 

How shall my sin-stained prayers for thee avail, 
That dost least fault with innocent tears bewail ? 

Meek daisy, whose white petals do unfurl 

From soul wherein all golden visions shine ! 

So near to God thou seem’st, and pray’st so well, 
The book I kiss whereon thy pure eyes dwell, ~ 
So grows my prayer the words that have been thine, 

So surely grows it sweeter in His ear, 

Tuned to the music of thy singing clear. 


III. 


May that brave saint, sweet wife, whose name is thine, 
Whose virgin feet unharmed on dragons fell, 
Keep thee in grace with Him thou lov’st so well 
Till that far day when shall thy beauty shine 
With that light glorified her features wear. 
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Blessed light! fair even now encircling thee 
When, bowed thy soul in fond humility, 
Thou kneelest, of thy God possessed, at prayer. 
Ah! love, with Christ, our Lord, forget not me 
Who tread this tangled pathway here below 
With eyes more dim than thine and feet more slow; 
So, when in life eternal we are met, 
I still may wear my pearl, my Margaret‘ 
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ScarceLy fifty years have 
elapsed since Sydney Smith con- 
temptuously asked: “Who reads 
an American book?” John Bull 
was delighted at this sneering query 
of the witty Dean of St. Paul’s. It 
was so agreeable an exposé of the 
literary poverty of a formidable 
rival. It was so very consoling to 
find a weak point in the young giant 
who had twice beaten him in war. 
Could Sydney Smith *rise to-day 
from his grave in Kensal Green he 
would witness a marvellous change. 
The time has passed when he 
might triumphantly ask: “ Who 
reads an American book?” The 
time has passed when John Bull 
might gloat over the poverty of 
American literature. We have a 
literature—a noble literature—of 
which any nation might be proud. 
We may confidently reverse the 
celebrated query of the wittiest of 
English divines, and ask: “Who 
does not read an American book ?” 
Who does not read the histories of 
Prescott? Who does not read the 
charming writings of Irving? Who 
does not read the wonderful tales 
of Hawthorne, the poems of Long- 
fellow, of Bryant, of Poe ? 

Our literary temple, like Alad- 


din’s palace, is glorious; but, like 
Aladdin’s palace, it is also incom- 
plete. While our literature is full 
and splendid in poetry, in history, 
and in science, it has been strange- 
ly wanting in what Prescott calls 
“ornamental literature”: the ro- 
mance. The deficiency is more 
particularly remarkable when we 
consider the magnificent field which 
this country offers to the novelist. 
Our government, our institutions, 
our society, our national manners, 
the vice and extravagance of our 
great cities, our political corruption, 
the enterprising spirit of our peo- 
ple, the rapid change of fortune in 
our commercial cities, where the 
born beggar often dies a millionaire, 
life at our watering-places—all pre- 
sent interesting and inexhaustible 
subjects for the romance-writer. 
No country in the world affords 
such strong and striking contrasts 
of character as the United States. 
Here we have the gay and mercu- 
rial Frenchman, the practical and 
plodding German, the generous and 
improvident Irishman, the reserved 
Englishman, the proud Spaniard, 
and last, but by no means least, the 
eager, calculating American, with 
his brain of fire and his heart of ice. 
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Certainly there is no lack of ma- 
terials ; the workers alone are want- 
ing; the harvest is abundant, but 
the laborers are few. We want a 
‘Thackeray to expose the heartless 
extravagance of our best society; 
a Dickens to turn our hearts in 
generous sympathy towards the 
poor and suffering; a Bulwer to 
polish the manners of our people, 
and illustrate the noble truth that 
knowledge is power, money only 
its handmaiden. Within a dozen 
years this trio of novelists has 
passed away, and they have left no 
successors. Except a fewchapters 
in Thackeray’s Virginians, and 
some absurdly nonsensical scenes 
in Dickens’ Martin Chuzslewit, 
the works of the great English 
novelists are entirely foreign: the 
characters, manners, scenes—all 
foreign tous. But they are read 
here with as much pleasure as in 
England. The Americans are a 


nation of readers—men, women, 


and children, all read. The ma- 
jority of our men read newspapers 
almost exclusively. Seven-eighths 
of the novel-reading of this country 
is done by women. The statistics 
of any popular library will show 
that three novels a week form the 
average of these fair readers. 

With so great and constant a de- 
mand for novels, why have we no 
novelist among us ?—a great novel- 
ist, a national novelist, an essential- 
ly American novelist, as Bulwer 
and Thackeray are essentially Eng- 
lish. As there can be no effect 
without a cause, there must be a 
cause for this deficiency in our lit- 
erature. There are two: Ameri- 
can publishers and American readers. 
While an English magazine scarce- 
ly ever publishes an article by an 
American writer, there is not a 
great English novelist of the last 
quarter of a century who has not 
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written for one or other of the 
American magazines. Dickens, 
Bulwer, Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, 
Charles Reade, George Eliot, Trol- 
lope, Miss Muloch, etc., etc., have 
written more or less for our peri- 
odicals, Literature, like love, must 
be encouraged or it languishes and 
dies. In addition to the want of 
encouragement given to American 
novelists by our publishers is the 
fact that. American novel-readers 
affect to despise American novel- 
ists. The novel-reading ladies 
who frequent circulating libraries, 
demanding with one voice “some- 
thing new,” who prefer Miss Brad- 
don to George Eliot, and Mrs. 
Henry Wood to ‘Thackeray, say 
they “cannot read American no- 
vels.”. And yet three of the most 
popular novels of the last three 
years have been American, viz. : 
Infelice, One Summer, and A Ques- 
tion of Honor. We have seen an 
American lady take up Zhe Ameri- 
can, by Mr. Henry James, Jr., and 
throw it down, saying, “The name 
is enough.’ We have seen ladies 
decline one of the charming stories 
of Mr. Aldrich or Mr. Howells, 
and carry off in triumph the last 
production of Mary Cecil Hay 
or the voluptuous “ Ouida’! If 
Americans refuse to read American 
novels, who will read them? 

The indiscriminate and almost 
universal novel-reading- now prac- 
tised is a striking and alarming 
feature of American life, when we 
consider the tone and character of 
so many of the modern novels. 
Judged by them, divorces, elope- 
ments, intrigues, and other crimes 
against society are the normal at- 
tendants of modern civilization. 
They play a conspicuous part in 
most of the “popular novels” of 
the day. Yet such books are ea- 
gerly devoured by young girls, 
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whose minds are keenly susceptible 
to their dangerous influence. An 
insidious poison is thus infused 
which often fatally corrupts the 
youthful imagination. Bad books 
are the devil’s own instruments for 
the ruin of souls. As it is impossi- 
ble to. deny the fact that novels 
form the staple reading of a ma- 
jority of the world, it is important 
that they should be not only pure 
but above suspicion. 

The Catholic press cannot too 
strongly condemn the scope and 
influence of the novel of to-day. 
While Scott and Miss Edgeworth 
are neglected, the vile trash of 
Rhoda Broughton and Mrs. For- 
rester is eagerly sought. The good 
old habit of reading history, tra- 
vels, biography, essays, etc., is al- 
most entirely abandoned. “ We 


want something new and exciting,” 
is the general cry; “history and 
biography are too deep.” 


And so 
they go on from week to week, 
from month to month, and from 
year to year, reading nothing but 
novels, and filling their minds with 
nonsense, if nothing worse. While 
we condemn indiscriminate novel- 
reading, we do not condemn novels 
indiscriminately. There are a few 
that can be read without detriment 
either to morals or religion, and 
these, we are sorry to say, are the 
novels that modern readers pro- 
nounce “ flat.” 

During the century of our na- 
tional existence we have had three 
genuine American novelists : Charles 
Brockden Brown, James Fenimore 
Cooper, and William Gilmore Simms. 
The first of this trio possessed great 
natural gifts and enjoyed a liberal 
education. The singular advan- 
tages which nature so lavishly be- 
Stowed upon Brockden. Brown pre- 
vented him from being a popular 
novelist. He was a pure idealist. 
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He lived in a world of his own, 
His beautiful and fertile imagina- 
tion created beings. which never 
could exist in this world, and these 
he made the heroes and heroines 
of his strange stories. They may 
please the intellectual few, but they 
possess no interest for the unculti- 
vated many. If Brown’s talents 
had been properly directed, if he 
could have kept his soaring imagi- 
nation fixed on the earth, and been 
satisfied with describing men and 
things as they really exist, his 
would have been a lasting fame, 
But, as it is, he is not now read by 
onein ten thousand, nay, in ten times 
ten thousand. Cooper is second 
to Brown in point of time and su- 
perior to him in point of popularity. 
He threw a charm, a grace, and an 
interest around the life and cha- 
racter of the American Indians 
which appear inconsistent in the 
light of recent experience. In his 
sea-stories he succeeds where the 
greatest novelist signally failed. 
Cooper enjoyed a high reputation 
during life, but his novels now 
rank with the writings of Mayne 
Reid, and are almost exclusively 
read by boys. Simms’ stories of 
the Revolution and the border life 
in the South that succeeded the 


- struggle for independence are ex- 


cellent in their way. His Revolu- 
tionary romances afford glimpses of 
generous devotion to patriotism and 
an ardent zeal in the cause of liber- 
ty which Americans might read 
with profit at the present day. 

But those novelists belong to the 
past—the dead and buried past: 
We want the present time describ- 
ed—the living, breathing, busy 
present. There never was an age, 
there never was a country, that af- 
forded such scope for the novelist 
as this age and country. Our cit- 
ies are swarming with an eager, 
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reckless, enterprising population, 
presenting an infinite variety of 
characters, each occupied with his 
own particular pursuits of ambition, 
pleasure, or wealth. Take New 
York as the representative city of 
America. There are to be found 
the best and the worst features of 
our civilization; the most unbound- 
ed wealth and the most squalid 
poverty ; the most exquisite culture 
and refinement and the most degrad- 
ed and abandoned of the human 
race. Is not our society as vain, 
frivolous, false as that English so- 
ciety which Thackeray satirized so 
unmercifully ? Have we no Vanity 
Fair, no heartless Becky Sharps, 
no selfish George Osbornes, no wick- 
ed old Steynes, no disreputable 
Rawdon Crawleys ? 

Our country is the last of nations 
in point of time, but the first in all 
material prosperity. Like Miner- 
va, it sprang into existence fully 


equipped for a career unparalleled 
in the annals of the world. Other 
nations have taken a_ thousand 
years to reach the position which 
the United States took at one 


bound. We have more than real- 
ized the dream of Plato. But let 
us not imitate the philosopher of 
Greece, and banish poetry and 
pure fiction from our republic. 
Let us not hang the sword of Dam- 
ocles over the imagination, but let 
it be purified. Let us not employ 
the scissors of Atropos to cut the 
threads of fictitious narrative, but 
let it be purged of its present loose 
and dangerous tendency. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott declared novels to be. “a 
luxury contrived for the amuse- 
ment of polished life, and the grati- 
fication of that half-love of litera- 
ture which pervades all ranks in 
an advanced stage of society, and 
are read much more for amusement 
than with the least hope of deriv- 
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ing instruction from them”; yet 
Ivanhoe throws more light upon 
the personal character of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, Kenilworth informs 
us more particularly about the 
court of Elizabeth, the Fortunes of 
Nigel gives us a better insight into 
the private life of King James, than 
we derive from Hume. By his 
poems and novels Scott threw a 
perpetual charm over the bleak 
hills of Scotland; he made its ruin- 
ed abbeys as interesting as the ruin- 
ed castles of Germany; he made 
its lakes the favorite resort of thou- 
sands of summer tourists. Author 
of the most celebrated novels that 
were ever written, Scott was unjust 
to the children of his mind when 
he spoke slightingly of novels. It 
should be remembered that he also 
spoke unfavorably of the literary 
profession—a profession by which 
he made a million dollars and an 
immortal name. 

When the author of Waverley 
spoke disparagingly of novels that 
kind of literary composition was 
almost in its infancy, certainly in 
its childhood. Richardson, Field- 
ing, Smollett, and Goldsmith were 
the only great names in that de- 
partment of English literature. It 
was almost an uncultivated field, 
but the reaper was at hand, whose 
harvest should be abundant, whose 
reward great. The lordly halls of 
Abbotsford still stand, the magni- 
ficent result of novel-writing. For 
every novel written during the time 
of Scott there are at least one hun- 
dred written now. The novels 
published during the last fifty years 
are far more numerous than all the 
novels that had previously existed 
in the world. A hundred years 
since pamphlets were written to 
promote the success of a political 
measure, to show that “ taxation ” 
was “no tyranny,” to overthrow a 
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minister, etc. Now, when Disraeli 
wants to convince the country of 
his political sagacity, he writes a 
novel; when Dickens wanted to 
show up a crying injustice to the 
poor he wrote a novel; when 
Thackeray wanted to expose the 
shams of English society he wrote 
anovel. The age of pamphlets is 
gone, the age of novels has suc- 
ceeded. Statesmen write novels, 
soldiers write novels, clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors—all professions, all 
classes and both sexes, write novels, 
and still the novel-reading Olivers 
“ask for more.” Any person who 
visits a fashionable circulating li- 
brary upon a Saturday afternoon 
will see how great is the demand 
for new novels. 

Books which were, in the last 
century, read in mixed assemblages 
of young ladies and gentlemen 
could not now be read by old la- 
dies in the privacy of their closets. 


Apropos of which is a story out of 
Lockhart’s Scott: “A grand-aunt 
of mine,” said Sir Walter, “ was 
very fond of reading, and enjoyed 


it to the last of her long life. One 
day she asked me, when we hap- 
pened to be alone together, wheth- 
er I had ever seen Mrs, Behn’s 
novels, I confessed the charge. 
Whether I could get her a sight of 
them? I said, with some hesita- 
tion, I believed I could; but that I 
did not think she would like either 
the manners or the language, which 
approached too near that of Charles 
II.’s time to be quite proper read- 
ing. ‘Nevertheless,’ said the good 
old lady, ‘I remember them being 
so much admired, and being so 
much interested in them myself, 
that I wish to look at them again.’ 
To hear was to obey. So I sent 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, curiously sealed 
up, with ‘ private and confidential ’ 
on the packet, to my gay old grand- 
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aunt. The next time I saw her 
afterwards she gave me back Aphra, 
properly wrapped up, with nearly 
these words: ‘Take back your 
bonny Mrs. Behn; and, if you will 
take my advice, put her in the fire, 
for I found it impossible to get 
through the very first novel. But 
is it not,’ said she, ‘a very odd 
thing that I, an old woman of eigh- 
ty and upwards, sitting alone, feel 
myself ashamed to read a book 
which, sixty years ago, I have heard 
read aloud for the amusement of 
large circles, consisting of the first 
and most creditable society of 
London ?’” 

Although a vast improvement 
has taken place in the tone of no- 
vels generally, yet there are many 
still written which should not be 
read, and many are read which 
should not be written. It is a strik- 
ing and lamentable fact that the 
worst novels of the day are written 
and read by women. The miss 
scarcely in her teens reads books 
which her grandmother would be 
ashamed to read. As the pamper- 
ed palate of the epicure can only 
enjoy food highly seasoned, so the 
vitiated minds of modern readers 
can only enjoy highly seasoned 
novels; mysterious murders, mad 
marriages, runaway matches, terri- 
ble secrets, awful mysteries, hidden 
perils, etc., are required to stimu- 
late their jaded taste. As a person 
who feeds only on dainties will 
soon have the dyspepsia, so a per- 
son who reads only highly-season- 
ed novels will have a sort of mental 
dyspepsia. Scenes are described, 
circumstances are mentioned, con- 
versations retailed, vices introduc- 
ed into modern novels which would 
cause any man to be banished from 
decent society who should so far 
forget himself as to allude to them. 
Yet such things are read without 
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blushing by young ladies, such 
books are discussed by ladies and 
gentlemen without shame. If our 
young ladies are to read nothing 
but novels, in the name of modesty 
let not their literary food be cor- 
rupt and corrupting; let not their 
virgin minds- be filled with foul 
images ; let not their Christian souls 
be soiled pith even a thought of 
vice. 

Queen Anne could not enjoy her 
breakfast unless the Spectator was 
by her plate. Were Addison alive 
now and writing the Spectator, we 
doubt whether Queen Victoria 
would have it with her morning 
meal. ‘limes change, and kings as 
well as commons must keep pace 
with their age. . Gibbon’s vanity 
was gratified that his history was 
in every lady’s boudoir and discuss- 
ed in every fashionable drawing- 
room in London. Were Gibbon 


writing in this present year of 


grace, we do not think the Decline 
and Fall would deprive the last 
novel of its “ pride of place” in my 
lady’s boudoir. About twenty-two 
years ago Macaulay received that 
famous £20,000 check from the 
Messrs. Longman for a volume of 
his. History of England, of which 
more than twenty-six thousand five 
hundred copies were sold in ten 
weeks. Macaulay’s History was 
even more popular than Gibbon’s, 
He said: “I shall not be satisfied 
unless I produce something which 
shall for a few days supersede the 
last fashionable novel on the tables 
of young ladies... “For a few 
days ” Macaulay’s history did “su- 
persede the last fashionable novel,” 
but we think we are safe in saying 
that it will have fewer readers this 
year than a new novel by “ Chris- 
tian Reid” or Mrs. Alexander. 
Take the average girl of the pe- 
riod, question her about her read- 
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ing, and what is the result? She 
averages six novels a week—three 
hundred a year, Certainly much 
in point of quantity, but how about 
the quality? Has she read the 
Spectator, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Macaulay’s Zssays? No. They 
would be as tiresome to her as the 
compliments of an old beau—as 
old-fashioned as last year’s bonnet. 

Mme. Roland when a girl slept 
with a volume of Plutarch’s Lives 
under her pillow. Our girls, who 
are more interested in contempo- 
rary society than in the lives of 
illustrious Greeks and Romans, put 
the last novel under their pillow, 
that they may continue the first 
thing in the morning the entranc- 
ing story of Zheo, which “ tired na- 
ture” compelled them to relinquish 
at midnight. We trust they may 
never be called upon to display 
the lofty heroismof Mme. Roland— 
that their only tears may be those 
shed over the woes of imaginary 
heroines, their only sorrows as fic- 
titious as those in the novels they 
love so well. 

Being an unquestionable fact 
that the reading millions of this 
last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury devote themselves to novels 
more than to any other class of lit- 
erature, novels may be made the 
means of great and universal 
good. We all know how rapturous- 
ly the third tier applauds lofty mor- 
al sentiments ; how enthusiastically 
the “gods” of the gallery sympa- 
thize with virtue in distress; how 
the protector of innocence is cheer 
ed and the villain hooted. Let 
this natural feeling of the human 
heart be turned to account in nov- 
els). We have all laughed over 
that inimitable scene in Zhe Rivals 
between Lydia Languish and Lucy, 
her maid, who has been sent to the 
circulating library for some /a# 
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novels. Do not some of Lydia's fa- 
yorites suggest the names of popu- 
lar novels that are in daily request 
at our fashionable circulating li- 
braries?—the Reward of Constan- 
cy, the Fatal Connection, the Myste- 
ries of a Heart, the Delicate Dis- 
tress, the Tears of Sensibility. Have 
we not the Fatal Marriage, the 
Empty Heart, 2 Woman's Heart, 
the Curse of Gold, the Mysterious 
Engagement, a Clandestine Mar- 
riage, etc.? Judging from the 
books they read, our girls must be- 
lieve with Mrs. Malaprop that 
“thought does not become a young 
woman.” 

A popular modern novel, one 
which nine out of every ten read- 
ers pronounce “so nice,” “so in- 
teresting,” “perfectly lovely,” is 
“made up” something after this 
manner: A young girl, one half 


of whose character entirely con- 
tradicts the other half, engages 


herself to some worthy but com- 
monplace young man, who is more 
familiar with figures in his ledger 
than with figures of rhetoric, who 
is more apt at writing business let- 
ters than love letters, who is better 
acquainted with market quotations 
than poetical quotations, who 
knows more about the Corn Ex- 
change than about Zuci//e—in short, 
a man who takes a practical, com- 
mon-sense view of life. The love 
of this romantic girl and this prac- 
tical young man is not very ardent. 
In the meantime there appears 
upon the scene a dark, mysterious, 
gloomy, d/as¢ man of the world, be- 
lieving in nothing, hoping for no- 
thing, and who looks upon ex- 
istence as a curse. He is as hand- 
some as an angel, cynical as a fiend, 
sceptical as a modern philosopher. 
His “noble” brow is often disfig- 
ured by a scowl, his “chiselled ” 
mouth is often marred by a sneer. 
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In a word, he is a sort of fashion- 
able Lara. This scowling, sneer- 
ing, cynical gentleman has had an 
interesting history: he was the 
hero of an unfortunate love-affair. 
His heart is a burnt-out volcano. 
In his early youth he had loved— 
madly, wildly loved—a woman who 
was married to a brute. He tells 
this woman his love. She listens 
to his story, laments that she is not 
free, and bursts into tears. He 
takes her in his arms, swearing 
that she is the one idolized love of 
his heart. At length she says they 
must part, but bids him await her 
summons. He leaves her, goes 
abroad, and tries to forget his sor- 
rows in the sparkling Lethe of dis- 
sipation. In vain. The sad form 
of his loved one is the skeleton at 
every feast, and changes every ball 
into a funeral. At last his long- 
expected summons comes: the be- 
ing he loves more than ten thou- 
sand lives writes him to come to 
her at once; that her husband has 
struck her, she is sick, perhaps 
dying. He flies to revenge 
her wrongs. He finds her dead. 
Thus was his love lost, his hopes 
crushed, his life wrecked. Lara 
tells his story to our romantic girl 
one lovely June evening. They 
are seated on a moonlit piazza. 
The perfume of many flowers fills 
the air. The sound of a distant 
river is heard. It is a night and a 
scene meet for love. In _ tones, 
tender, sad, but sweet, he tells her 
his heart has long been ashes; that 
he never thought the fires of love 
could again be kindled there, but 
she has taught him that there is 
peace, happiness, love for even him. 
Will she raise this dead heart to 
life? She murmurs, softly but 
passionately, “I love you, Arthur.” 
This is a rather mild and innocent 
specimen of the food that modern 
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novel-readers feed on. The object 
of fiction should be to represent 
life as it isto “hold the mirror 
up to nature.” 

Just one hundred years since 
all London went wild over a new 
novel by a nameless writer. The 
new novel was Zvelina, the name- 
less writer was Miss Burney. The 
characters in the book were com- 
monplace, the scenes uninteresting, 
the story unexciting, but it show- 
ed, what no other novel of the time 
showed, that a book could be live- 
ly without being licentious, read- 
able without being immoral. No- 
thing more clearly proves the pov- 
erty of the fictitious literature of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century than that such a statesman 
as Burke should sit up all night to 
read such a book as Zvelina. No- 
thing better proves how prejudice 
can sway a strong mind than that 
Dr. Johnson should pronounce Miss 
But 


Burney superior to Fielding. 
it was extraordinary for a young 
lady to write a book one hundred 


years ago. It was still more ex- 
traordinary for a young lady to 
write a novel that could be read 
with pleasure. Hence the furore 
that it created and the interest that 
its author excited. Miss Burney 
did not (as too many of our lady 
writers do), upon the strength of 
one successful book, rush a half- 
dozen inferior novels upon the 
world. She waited more than four 
years before she published her 
next work, Cecilia. For LZvelina 
she received £ 20, for Cecilia £ 2,- 
coo. We have mentioned Miss 
Burney, because we consider her 
as an excellent example for the 
imitation of modern novelists. 
She was willing to wait four years 
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after publishing an unprecedented- 
ly successful book before giving 
another to the world. But, when 
that other work did appear, it was 
placed by general consent among 
the few classical novels in the Eng- 
lish language. Nowadays it is the 
fashion for a popular writer to 
deluge circulating libraries with 
rubbish which, in a few weeks, 
finds its way to the junk-shop. 
Those who write for posterity 
write slowly, correct carefully, and 
publish seldom. 

When we remember that this is 
peculiarly the age of the novel, 
that more novels are now published 
in New York in one year than ex- 
isted in the whole world one hun- 
dred years ago, that the demand 
is still greater than the supply, that 
we have long since broken the 
apron-strings that bound us to our 
literary mother, England, in every 
other department of letters, we feel 
convinced that, at no distant day, 
our novelist will come. But he 
must be true to his mission, and 
give a faithful representation of 
American life and manners, not a 
“counterfeit presentment.” He 
must not sacrifice virtue and honor 
to present popularity, he must not 
pander to the vicious tastes of a 
demoralized society, but, like Addi- 
son, he must purify the public taste 
by elevating it to his own high 
ideal. Such a writer’ would not 
violate the sanctities of domestic 
love or forget the obligations of 
social duty. He might be witty, 
but he would never be wanton; he 
might be lively, but he would never 
be licentious. Such a writer would 
be a benefactor to his country and 
to the world. 
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ANGLICAN DEVELOPMENT. 


DEVELOPMENT implies a germ. 
It is the growth of such qualities 
or characteristics as were inherent 
in the original principle. If the 
principle was bad the development 
will be bad—if, indeed, there be 
development at all. Perhaps it 
will be truer to say that bad prin- 
ciples do not develop; they rather 
generate fresh stages of decay. 
Corruption is the law of bad prin- 
ciples, as development is the law 
of good principles. The “survival 
of the fittest” is certainly true in 
the moral law, even if it be not 
certainly true in the material. Six 
thousand years of human history 
have proved that divine princi- 
ples “survive ”; and their survival 
has been their development, in re- 
spect to the sphere of their em- 
pire. The principles themselves 
do not grow, but the world grows, 
and with it divine government. 
Dr. Newman, in his work on de- 
velopments, has drawn this distinc- 
tion very luminously. The church 
grows, and its influence extends, 
and its machinery is in constant 
Operation; yet its developments 
are not developments of its princi- 
ples so much as cf its qualities 
and capacities. They are also de- 
velopments of its power. What 
the church was on the day of Pen- 
tecost she is to-day; it is her body 
which is grown, not her spirit. Di- 
vine principles are immutable; 
but because the world always 
changes the church must change 
too—not in her principles but in 
her action. 

The converse of the devel- 
opment of Catholicism is seen in 


the development of Anglicanism. 
Whereas the church is more pow- 
erful in the proportion of antago- 
nism, Anglicanism grows weaker 
and weaker. Whereas the church 
opposes dogma to heresy, Angli- 
canism suggests wider religious 
liberty. Whereas the church cuts 
off every withered branch, Angli- 
canism grafts the sticks on to its 
trunk. Thus the development of 
Anglicanism is in the direction of 
corruption; of the gravitation of 
new errors towards the parent one; 
of the union in one society of every 
element of dissolution, with a view 
to spasmodic vitality. The older 
Anglicanism grows the more decay 
it engrafts, trying hard to look 
vigorous with life by the process 
of galvanizing death. This is its 
general principle. But, particu- 
larly, the modes of its experiment 
are as instructive and as lamen- 
table as is its principle. Let us 
take a late example. Nearly five 
thousand Anglicans have just peti- 
tioned their queen against the per- 
mitting confession in the Church 
of England. Their motives may 
be left to their own consciences, 
though they do allege, by way of 
seeming to be in earnest, that “con- 
fession is subversive of the prin- 
ciples of morality, social order, 
and of civil and religious liberty.” 
Among the petitioners ,are more 
than three thousand clergymen; 
but there are also a vast number 
of signatories who are set down as 
“ Anglicans not classified.” Now, 
in what way are we to regard this 
grave petition as a development of 
the principles of Anglicanism? Be 
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it remembered that confession, as 
practised by the Ritualists, was in 
itself a development of Tractarian- 
ism; that Tractarianism was a de- 
velopment of the reaction which 
followed on the decay of Evangeli- 
calism ; that Evangelicalism was a 
development of the reaction which 
followed on the decay of Dry- 
Churchism ; and that Dry-Church- 
ism was the development of that 
Erastianism which the house of 
Hanover firmly rooted in the state 
church. So that the huge gulf be- 
tween confession and Georgeism 
has to be bridged over by succes- 
sive revolutions, each perfectly na- 
tural in its reaction, yet each natu- 
rally leading to fresh change. 
Here we see the distinction be- 
tween the development of church 
vitality and the development of 
heretical restlessness. As we have 
said, church principles cannot 
change; it is the action only of 
the church which becomes enlarg- 
ed, Catholic principles not admit- 
ting of development save in the 
sense of extension of empire. 
But Anglican principles can be 
turned upside down, or can be 
turned inside out, a score of times. 
There is no more affinity between 
ritualism and Dry-Churchism than 
there was between Evangelical- 
ism and Erastianism. There is no 
more concord between Dr. Pu- 
sey and Canon Ryle than there 
was between Bishop Butler and 
John Wesley. Not more opposite 
was Mr. Simeon to Canon Lid- 
don than was Archbishop Whate- 
ly toLadyHuntingdon. These An- 
glicans represent different church- 
es. And yet they all belong to 
the same church. What, then, is 
the development of Anglican prin- 
ciples ? 

Obviously there is not develop- 
ment at all. The word cannot be 
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used ina Christian sense. There is 
reaction, revolution, novel aposto- 
late; there is not true Christian 
development. We may say of the 
great French Revolution that it 
was a development of (some of) 
the principles of Voltaire; or that 
D’Alembert and Diderot, with the 
Encyclopedists generally, planted 
seeds which sprang up into the 
guillotine. Yet the very point of 
such development was that it 
sprang not from principle but from 
the assertion that principle was not 
divine. And so in Anglicanism: 
though the assertion was quite dis- 
tinct, there was no little affinity in 
the results. The theory of Angli- 
canism was that the Catholic Church 
was not divine, but that Church-of- 
Englandism had pretensions to be 
so; or rather, that the divine prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church were 
purified to,perfection in Church-of- 
Englandism. But a corollary of 
this theory was that the (divine) 
Catholic Church had no more au- 
thority than had “ Reformers ”"— 
an assumption which was fatal, in 
argument and in fact, to the immu- 
tability of principles. Accordingly 
we find that mutability has been 
the law of the whole system of An- 
glican developments; in other words, 
that those developments have been 
as utterly contradictory as they 
have been numerous beyond com- 
putation. Is this a Christian or a 
Catholic development, or a devel- 
opment of even a philosophic kind ? 
It is, on’ the contrary, proof posi- 
tive that Anglican principles are 
not divine, for if they were divine 
they could not change. It is not 
discipline which has changed, nor 
external observance, nor the rela- 
tions of the church to the state; 
such changes would be compara- 
tively unimportant; it is Christian 
doctrine, Christian sacraments, 
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priestly powers, and all that con- 
stitutes the idea of a church. It is 
not that new doctrines have been 
added to old doctrines; it is that 
old doctrines have been excised, 
A perfectly brand-new theology 
has supplanted a defunct system ; 
and this not only once but fifty 
times. So that we have to deny 
most positively that there has been 
“Catholic”. development in that 
institution which Queen Elizabeth 
founded; and we have to affirm 
that reaction and revolution have 
proved that institution to be hu- 
man. It has been argued—and it 
is still argued in ritualistic organs 
—that ritualism must be a Catholic 
development ; for its spirit is in the 
direction of Catholic truth, and its 
labor is to restore Catholic prac- 
tice. The answer is that such re- 
action is not Catholic; it is the 
aspiration of heresy towards the 
church. We do not touch the de- 
licate question—which belongs ra- 
ther to spiritual science—the ope- 
ration of divine grace outside the 
church; this question does not en- 
ter into our argument; we are 
speaking only of the distinctions 
between the development of true 
theories, and reaction and revolu- 
tion from false. Development in 
the Catholic Church has meant ex- 
pansion of empire, of inherent ca- 
pacities of adaptation, of definition 
in proportion of need, and of ana- 
thema in proportion of desert; it 
has never meant the least change 
of principle. Development in An- 
glicanism—if we must still use the 
word—has meant new religions 
shooting up out of old, with a 
chaos of old and new together, 
and with no means of arguing 
from precedent to sequence what 
Anglicanism may become this day 
twenty years. This is certain- 
ly not Christian development. It 
VOL. XXVII,—25 
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may imply human energy, with rest- 
lessness of will and a constant ea- 
gerness to keep moving for life's 
sake; but as to calling it superna- 
tural development, the very sug- 
gestion appears profane. Those 
three thousand clergymen, with 
“Anglicans not classified,” who 
have just petitioned their queen 
against confession, have asserted 
three things, each of which is abso- 
lutely fatal to the assumption of 
Christian development. They have 
said that their sole head is the 
state; and this is pure paganism 
and impiety. ‘They have said that 
they abhor a divine sacrament; and 
this is anti-Catholic, anti-Christian. 
But they have said, too, that, in the 
Church of England, there is to be 
both liberty of opinion and the for- 
bidding of a Christian practice to the 
laity; and in saying this they have 
both cut short development and 
cut short its root and its principle. 
Development can only mean one 
of two things: either the extension 
of the empire of one principle, or 
the extension of the rights of reli- 
gious liberty. That it does not 
mean the first in the Church of 
England we think that we have suffi- 
ciently shown ; and that it does not 
mean the second these memorial- 
ists against liberty have taken their 
best pains to demonstrate. What 
development, then, is left to the 
Church of England? Obviously 
there can be none, save the increase 
of wrangling and the natural effort 
to crush one another’s liberty. 

Yet there is one new develop- 
ment—to use the word convention- 
ally, and not in its scientific mean- 
ing—which has proved perhaps 
more shocking and more thor- 
oughly unchristian than any which 
has ever gone before. That de- 
velopment is modern Broad-Church- 
ism. It is distinct from its ante- 
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cedent in the Georgian era, being 
necessitated by totally different is- 
sues. It is a compound of three 
things, all kindred in kind and all 
mutually assisting one another: 
repugnance to sacerdotal preten- 
sion ; indifference about dogmatic 
truth ; and a fondness for scientific 
infidelity. This last is the worst 
of the three, but it is in most men 
the parent of the other two. It is 
an element of Broad-Churchism 
which had positively no existence 
antil after the full development of 
Tractarianism. Curiously enough, 
the return to the supernatural, and 
the rejection of whatever is not 
natural, have been almost twin 
movements in the Church of Eng- 
land. Ritualism having failed to 
hold the intellects of shrewd men, 
there were only two courses left 
open: the one was to, logically, 
become Catholics, the other to 
deny the supernatural. The birth 
of a new school of so-called scien- 
tists, which school has sought to 
question revelation, took place at 
the very crisis when Anglicans 
were hesitating whether they ought 
to become Catholics or not. It 
furnished the exact pretext desir- 
ed. If there was doubt about the 
evidence for revelation, it was use- 
less to adopt all its consequences. 
Yet it was,felt that it would not 
do to throw overboard Christianity, 
as at least the most admirable of 
ethic systems ; so the moral part of 
Christianity was retained, while the 
dogmatic part was put on one side. 
Hence a Broad-Churchism which, 
while being really quite sceptical, 
covered itself with the mantle of 
Christian morals. “I deeply regret,” 
said an ecclesiastic of this school, 
when he came to the last hours of 
his life, “that I ever preached 
anything but morals.” This was 
paganism, virtuous paganism, but 
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it passed current for respectable 
Broad-Churchism. What it meant, 
and what Broad-Churchism now 
means in almost every one of its 
adherents, was scepticism in regard 
to the Incarnation, but a natural 
admiration for natural virtues. 
Dean Stanley is one of the doctors 
of this school, and preaches ra- 
tionalism in Westminster Abbey. 
“Christian rationalism” is that 
last new abortion which has been 
born of the failure of previous sys- 
tems. It had no existence in Eng- 
land until twenty years ago; that 
is, it was not formulated into a 
system. In these days it is openly 
taught. In the magazines there con- 
stantly appear brilliant articles which 
are directed against the Christian 
revelation, while yet advocating 
the beauty of Christian sentiments, 
of Christian ethics and philoso- 
phy. It is pure rationalism, under 
the cloak of respectability. “ We 
would not shock your pious preju- 
dices,” these novel theorists seem 
to say, “ by telling you that Chris- 
tianity is false; on the contrary, 
we believe that there was a Christ, 
but he was not the Son of God, 
he did not rise from the dead, he 
was only a most admirable doctor. 
Therefore hold fast to his philoso- 
phy, which was amiable in the ex- 
treme, and exquisitely adapted to 
social wants; and, if you like, re- 
main an Anglican or a Dissenter, 
or even please your fancies with 
ritualism. You cannot do better 
than remain a Christian. The 
Christian system is full of beauty. 
It is not divine; it was not reveal- 
ed; it has not one shred of the su- 
pernatural; but so useful a system 
has never before been developed ; 
indeed, it includes the best philo- 
sophies. Therefore we advise you 
to stick to your Christianity, as 
you would stick to your domestic 











¢anons of harmony.” This kind of 
counsel has been given in the Fort- 
nightly and in answer to recent 
Catholic publications. Its authors 
are obviously proud of their dis- 
covery. “Christian rationalism ” 
will just suit a leisure age, which 
is too intellectual yet too indiffer- 
ent to be Christian. 

A recent writer has called mo- 
dern Broad-Churchism “a fortui- 
tous concourse of indifferentisms.” 
So it is in its acceptance by the 
majority. But there is a very large 
section which goes far beyond in- 
difference, and which aggressively 
attacks Christianity. Whately has 
the credit of having started the 
principle that intellectual inquiry 
is above faith. The first duty of 
man is to be intellectual; and he 
must never stand still in his inqui- 
ries. When convinced that he has 
found out the truth, he must pro- 
ceed to inquire still more earnest- 
ly; always despising the very issues 
of those inquiries which he places 
below inquiries themselves. Euclid, 
when it says Q. E. D., ought to 
have made Q. E. D. an hypothesis. 
Reasoning is not intended to con- 
duct to truth, but should be pur- 
sued as in itself the chief good. 
Argument is above demonstration, 
and search is far superior to dis- 
covery. This is the theory of 
many modernists. But it has only 
lately raised its votaries into a 
school. Mr. Kingsley, when he 
said, “ I am nothing if not a priest,” 
had no notion of eliminating Chris- 
tianity. Even the Oxford essay- 
‘ists and reviewers shrank from 
this. Dr. Arnold, who wished to 


remove the Athanasian Creed, did 
not wish to remove Christianity. 
Bishop Butler, whom some call the 
founder of Broad-Churchism, cer- 


tainly never dreamed of rank scep- 
ticism. 


The theory of Frederic 
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Dennison Maurice, that revelation 
may be given differently to differ- 
ent centuries, did not exclude re- 
velation, There was always, until 
quite lately, a clinging fast to the 
fond truth that Christianity was 
a divine dispensation. The last 
generation were quite sure of this. 
But their grandchildren, if they 
happen to live in England, may be 
brought up to adopt the new reli- 
gion. They may proclaim frankly 
that Christianity is a myth, or that 
pagan virtue is the best Christiani- 
ty. To such a depth has Anglican 
“development ” now sunk. Fathers 
fear not to talk cold-blooded scep- 
ticism before their little ones gath- 
ered round their knees, and to 
poison their young natures with 
that most dreadful of inclinations— 
the doubting the pure instincts of 
their own souls. Sons of clergy- 
men teach their sons that Chris- 
tianity may be true, just as a par- 
ticular political theory may be so; 
but that to ally Christian faith 
with the honor of God is a sign 
of feeble intellect or enthusiasm. 
Many thousands of English chil- 
dren, sons of educated “ Anglicans,” 
now prattle their scepticism over 
their toys. 

One hideous consequence of this 
growth of. English rationalism— 
and Broad-Churchism is practical- 
ly rationalism—is that it has lower- 
ed the standard of personal aspira- 
tion by removing the certainties of 
objects. Protestantism had much 
of the sentiment of Catholicity, 
though it had little of its dogma or 
discipline; but Broad-Churchism 
is absolutely without sentiment, 
save such as is common to pagans. 
What the children of Cicero may 
have been the children of Broad- 
Churchmen may be. The divine 
instinct of faith is reasoned down. 
Indeed, Cicero or Terence, Plato or 
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Sophocles, had a much higher ob- 
ject than the Broad-Churchman ; 
for they professed that to know 
would be the chief good, where- 
as Broad-Churchmen pronounce 
knowing the chief evil. It matters 
not by what name we call these 
men, whether free-thinkers, rational- 
ists, sceptics, their aspiration is to 
be content with not knowing, in- 
stead of regarding knowing as the 
chief good. “I think,” said an 
English gentleman a few weeks 
ago, who had graduated at Oxford, 
and who has six children, and 
whose father was a distinguished 
ecclesiastic, “that the best way is 
to try to live honorably, and not 
occupy one’s mind with inquiry.” 
Thus he and his six children have 
gone back two thousand years in in- 
tellectual—that is, eternal—aspira- 
tion, minus this advantage which the 
ancients had over them: that the 
ancients wished to know what was 
true. Now, it is manifest that the 
death of aspiration is the death of 
the finest qualities of the human 
mind; and this is specially seen in 
the rising generation of English 
young men and young women. 
Where doubt takes the place of 
conviction, and cold content of an 
animating faith ; where natural long- 
ings are the sole governing princi- 
ples, and all that is beyond the 
grave is dark cloud ; where the illu- 
mination of the intellect by the 
full knowledge of God—which is 
alone possible within the Catholic 
Church—is deferred to the petty 
quibblings of speculation, it must 
follow that a lower type of men and 
women must succeed to our pro- 
found Catholic ancestors. There 
is no need to refer here to Christian 
morals; they are the exercise of 
obedience to particular laws. Nor 
is there any need to speak of mere 
worldliness, which is often inciden- 
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tal,circumstantial. Nor, again,need 
we allude to the immense varieties 
of natural temperament which bias 
people’s lives, people’s loves. Let 
all questions of perfection or im- 
perfection be set aside; they are 
not the immediate points we are 
consideringe Human nature is hu- 
man nature in every one, be hea 
Catholic or a free-thinker ; and the 
extent to which human nature may 
be brought under control is a dis- 
tinct question from “ Anglican de- 
velopment.” ‘Thesole point which 
we are now arguing is the intel- 
lectual consequences of the theory 
and practice of pure Anglicanism, 
and the conclusion we arrive at is 
that, intellectually speaking, Angli- 
canism degrades the human mind. 
The development of Anglicanism is 
deterioration. This is its intel- 
lectual development. But when 
we speak of the intellect we are not 
speaking of talent, of any natural 
gift, or of industry. We are speak- 
ing of intellectual aspiration ; for 
the true dignity of intellect is its 
object. To separate the intellect 
from its object, the dignity of the 
end from the means, is impossible 
for any really earnest mind, as, in- 
deed, it isrationally impossible. If, 
then, the object of an intellect be to 
not believe, to eliminate the super- 
natural out of the world, or to nar- 
row the compass of aspirations, it 
follows that the greatef is the igno- 
rance, the greater is the dignity, of 
the human mind. ‘This theory has 
been advocated by Mr. Spencer. 
“Our highest wisdom and aur 
highest duty,” says this scientist, 
“is to regard that through which 
all things exist as the unknowa- 
ble.” So that not only to know 
nothing, but to wish to know noth- 
ing, of the will of our Creator in 
regard to us is the highest aspira- 
tion of the trained intellect, whether 
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professedly Christian or pagan. 
Now, (popular) Broad-Churchism 
does not go so far as this, for it 
would not be “Christian” to do 
so. Broad-Churchism affects to be 
Christian, though it includes with- 
inits pale many sceptics. Yet prac- 
tically the assertion that opposite 
truths are the same truths, or that 
no truth is a truth save to its 
votary, is the assertion that there 
has not heen a revelation, or that 
if there has been it cannot be un- 
derstood. Regard it as we will, 
there is no escaping from the 
conclusion that Broad-Churchism 
is inimical to Christianity. It is 
inimical to divine faith, to divire 
love; to the interior exercise of 
Christian virtues; to the perfecting 
those graces of character which are 
formed on the pattern of a divine 
Lord. In short, it is fatal to sanc- 
tity. Instability of Christian faith 
and stability of Christian life are 
mutually opposed to one another. 
The Broad-Churchman may be an 
excellent man, but he cannot be 
supernaturally a Christian. Chris- 
tianity is the divine life of man, 
and it presupposes many postulates 
and axioms. And since divine 
faith in the whole range of divine 
truth is the first requisite of the in- 
tellectual Christian, it follows that 
a Christian who is intellectually 
not Christian cannot spiritually 
advance to perfection. ‘Thus in- 
tellectually and _ spiritually the 
Broad-Churchman is at fault in re- 
gard to the Christian life. And 
this deterioration is the prevalent 
“development ” of the later stages 
of Anglicanchange. Broad-Church- 
ism is the profession of most Angli- 
cans. And in one degree or an- 
other it is the ruin of aspiration, 
and therefore of the intellectual 
Anglican. But young people, whose 
intellects are undeveloped, are of 
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necessity chiefly nourished by their 
affections; and unhappily the en- 
feebling of their faith is the enfee- 
bling the objects of those affections. 
Thus parents ruin children by en- 
feebling the objects, and with them 
the affections which need objects. 
Intellectually and spiritually, sen- 
sitively and instinctively, Broad- 
Churchism is the ruin of children. 
And that huge waste of object, of 
affection, of sentiment, which the 
disease of Broad-Churchism neces- 
sitates, stints the growth, both re- 
ligious and natural, of the major- 
ity of the rising generation. This 
is the last Anglican development. 
And it threatens to breed a race of 
pagans. There is the profession, 
of course, of some sort of Christian 
life—for ethically every English- 
man must be Christian—but the 
Christianity is a natural sentiment, 
it is not a supernatural life. And 
must we not call this the intellec- 
tual degradation of the heirs of 
two thousand years of truth? The 
spasmodic attempts of the Ritual- 
ist sect to revive certain fragments 
of Catholic truth, or the earnest 
aspirations of warm-hearted puri- 
tans to love all that they know how 
to believe, are both admirable ef- 
forts, though not true successes ; 
and they are the efforts of a com- 
paratively small number. Nation- 
ally England is Broad-Church, 
and the majority of Broad-Church- 
men are sceptical. What stage of 
development can come next? If 
in Westminster Abbey “Christian 
rationalism” is triumphant, what 
will become triumphant in country 
parishes? And if the feeble rea- 
sonings of Dean Stanley, his serene 
platitudes or pretty sentiments, are 
pabulum sufficient for the well 
educated, what descent into weak- 
ness, into indifference or impiety, 
may we not look for among the 
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poorer classes? Scepticism among 
the poor means simple grossness, 
unrelieved by the scholarliness of 
the rich, and uncomforted by even 
the ease of this life. Yet there is 
an immense spread of scepticism 
among the poor. There is even 
blatant hostility to all religion. 
Broad-Churchism is the parent 
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of this evil. The final harvest has 
not yet been reaped. Yet it seems 
certain that in the next quarter of 
a century we must either see the 
English multitude become Catho- 
lics, or we shall see them go down 
into a state of irreligion which 
will be simply paganism minus its 
gods. 





SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


A SKETCH FROM THE PARADISO OF DANTE. 


BETWEEN Tupino’s wave and that which sends 
Its flood from blest Ubaldo’s chosen seat, 

A fertile mount an airy coast extends, 
Wherefrom Perugia feels both cold and heat 

Through Porta Sole, and behind it weep 
Gualdo and Nocera their grievous yoke. 

There, on that side of it where most the steep 
In its declivity is sharply broke, 

Unto the world another Sun was born, 
Like this, our daily planet, whose glad face 

Beams forth from Ganges, bringing Europe’s morn. 
Therefore let no man speaking of that place 

Ascési say—too briefly by that name 


Describing it ; 


but let him say the East! 


If he would properly enforce its claim.* 
Not much his light had from its dawn increased, 
When he began throughout his land to ten 
Some comfort from a purity so great ; 
Since yet a youth he fought with his own sire 


* Dante does not overestimate the importance of this little town of middle Italy to a religious mind. 
Every Christian must be piously impressed by the subjoined inscription over the gate of Assisi which 


greets a traveller coming from Rome. 


These words are believed to have been the dying benediction of St. Francis as he looked out from his 
pallet over the roofs of the mountain city which has become through him a place of pilgrimage : 


Benedicta tu civitas a Domino : 

Quia in te multi servi Altissimi habitabunt : 
Et ate multi animi salvabuntur : 

Et de te multi eligentur in regna zterna. 


Blessed be thou, O city! by the Lord ! 
For in thee many servants there shall dwell 
Of the Most High ; and many souls, restored 
Through thee tograce, shall be redeemed from hell ; 
And many shall be called to their reward, 


In everlasting kingdoms, 


- from a cell. 
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For sake of her against whom Pleasure’s gate 
Men bar, of her face as of death afraid : 
And so before his Father, and'the Court 
Spiritual, with her a marriage made, 
And grew in love the more they did consort. 
She, slighted widow! reft of her first spouse, 
More than eleven hundred years remained 
Despised, obscure—no lover paid his vows 
To her till this one her affection gained ; 
It naught availed (to move men in their choice) 
To read how Cesar found her undismayed 
With poor Amyclas, hearing his dread voice ; 
Nor aught availed the courage she displayed, 
And the fierce constancy which so sufficed, 
That while below heart-broken Mary prayed 
Her lofty spirit climbed the cross with Christ. 
But, lest my sense I too obscurely screen, 
Take for these lovers of my large discourse 
Francis and Poverty, for them I mean. 
Their concord and glad looks, the gentle force 
Of love and wonder, their demeanor sweet, 
Were cause that holy thoughts did much increase ; 
Bernard first bared his venerable feet 
Torun behind him, after so great peace, 
And in his running felt himself too slow: 


O unknown riches! 


O thou good most true! 


After the spouse whose bride enchanteth so 
Egidius bares his feet, Silvester too. 





THE SOCIALIST IDEA.* 


A MODERATE degree of attention 
bestowed on the signs of the times 
apparent in society, and a consid- 
eration of the social convulsions 
which among ourselves seem only 
to end that they may begin again, 
will make it impossible not to per- 
ceive, within the bosom of this so- 
ciety, some permanent, chronic evil, 
Seated at its very core, and ready 


* From the French of Ptre Félix, published as 
anarticle in the Revue Catholique des Institu- 
tions et du Droit (April number, 1878). The arti- 
cle is a repreduction of one lecture out ofa series, 
= = bay we me erp given at Grenoble, and 
shortly to be pu! entire ouby-Roger, Rue 
rm A - by Jouby-Roger, 


to bring to the surface the seething 
elements from below by a series of 
eruptions recurring at shorter and 
shorter intervals. This social evil, 
which for nearly a century has 
subjected us to periodical revolu- 
tions, as certain diseases subject a 
patient to periodical fits or crises; 
this evil, whose many roots reach 
back to causes more or less remote 
and more or less appreciable; this 
evil, which marches through the 
world of to-day like the hurricane 
that sweeps over cities and plains, 
and which we see uprooting prin- 
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ciples in its passage, corrupting 
morals, and undermining society— 
for society is directly and particu- 
larly threatened by its stormy pro- 
gress; this social evil—I give it the 
name it gives itself—is socialism : 
socialism—that is, a body of doc- 
trines, passions, and plots that at- 
tack and would fain uproot the 
actual social system, or, if you 
prefer this definition, armed, pas- 
sionate, and doctrinal aggression 
against society; socialism, which 
forty years ago the mass of earnest 
thinkers scarcely thought it worth 
while to take into account, so hid- 
den was it then in the depths of mere 
theorizing, and so dimly perceived 
by a few thoughtful men, who saw 
it half covered by the veil of uto- 
pianism; socialism, which practical 
men of that time, in their Olympic 
repose, deemed too self-condemned 
by its obvious extravagance to be 
capable of doing harm; socialism, 
which even now still finds a few 
self-styled conservatives so blinded 
as to join hands and conspire poli- 
tically with it for the furtherance 
of their own plans; socialism, which, 
emancipated from the region of 
dreams and speculations, and real- 
ized for a moment on the burning 
stage of contemporary history, has 
shown us its hideous form by 
the light of incendiary fires, and 
still points out to us, by the light of 
a threatening present, the possibili- 
ty of a frightful future. 

Let us begin at the beginning, 
and ask ourselves the question, 
What is Socialism? I hasten, at 
the outset of a subject which touch- 
es on such delicate ground, to state 
that I intend taking my stand 
above politics or party spirit. I 
fight only under two flags, that of 
society and that of Christianity. 
Even in the harshest strictures I 
may make I shall attack things, 
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not men—things which we are 
bound to oppose, not men, whom 
we are bound to love. 

To come to a full understanding 
of contemporary socialism it is 
necessary to look at it under a 
triple aspect—as an idea, as a pas- 
sion, and as an action; as an 
idea which gains ground, a passion 
which kindles itself, an action 
which organizes itself more and 
more under our eyes; as an idea 
which gains ground by every chan- 
nel controlled by the contemporary 
press; as a passion which is enkin- 
dled by every phase of contemporary 
realities; as an action which or- 
ganizes itself and conspires by 
every lever known to contempo- 
rary revolutionism—that is, in 
three words, the socialist dea, the 
socialist passion, the socialist ac- 
tion. It is these that we must 
fathom and examine, if we would 
understand what socialism is and 
means. I shall be satisfied if I 
succeed in developing this time 
what is socialism as an idea, and 
what is the scope of this idea; 
in what does the socialist idea 
consist, and what are its immediate 
consequences. 

It is necessary to grasp the na- 
ture of the parent idea which nurs- 
ed socialism in its bosom, and has 
brought it forth as it appears to- 
day. Such a movement in the 
world of reality would be inexplic- 
able without a corresponding, an- 
terior movement in the world of 
thought. Ideas, in the social sys- 
tem, are as germs in the animal and 
vegetable systems, and germs in a 
very practical sense, for they are the 
seed of things that come tolight later 
on, and grow according to the kind 
of soil and the degree of heat with 
which they come in contact. So- 
cialism, as a whole, though intelli- 
gible as the result of causes not 
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belonging to the world of ideas, is, 
however, the product of an idea 
which has grown and thriven long 
before it came to the surface. I 
do not mean by this the body of 
ideas which has helped to create it, 
but its own parent idea, that which, 
if I may say so, constitutes the 
socialist credo. It is true that, if 
we consider socialism in what ap- 
pears its only living and real aspect, 
we are brought face to face with 
something quite alien to the world 
of ideas. What we see is not un- 
like a lion or a tiger obeying its 
instincts and roaring in the desert 
for its prey. We have no longer to 
face a doctrinal socialism with 
pretensions to a plausible- theory, 
but a brutal socialism claiming no 
right save that of might; not a 
dreamy socialism such as forty 
years ago still carried away gener- 
ous enthusiasts, but an aggressive 


socialism hurrying by force to the 
fulfilment of its programme; not a 
contemplative socialism parading 
through the world of ideas a Pla- 
tonic love for humankind, but a 


destructive socialism eager to 
carry through the ruins of the world 
of realities the bloody banner of its 
brotherhood. What wesee before us 
might be more fitly called the so- 
cialism of torch and dagger than 
the socialism: of ideas and doc- 
trines, 

Still, it cannot be denied that so- 
cialism heralded itself above all as 
an idea which was to make the 
mightiest revolution in the midst 
of humanity that the world had 
ever seen, What was this idea, 
and what, in this era of social rev- 
olution, were its starting-point, its 
path, andits goal? I have long at- 
tentively followed the course of this 
new planet, and marked in the 
changing sky of our social world 
its chief appearances. I saw it 
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rise as in the dawn of a bright 
morning, then grow amid the clouds 
of a thousand systems more or less 
important or obscure, then at last 
reach its zenith, and throw over 
our modern society the baneful 
light in which we see it arrayed at 
present. 

At first the socialist idea gave 
itself out as the idea of social re- 
form ; later on in its progressive 
movement it became the idea of 
social transformation ; and now that 
it has fully developed itself, it 
stands forth as the idea of social 
destruction. If we follow up the 
stream of theories which distin- 
guished the beginning of this cen- 
tury and the end of the last, we 
shall find that the parent idea of 
socialism first embodied the long- 
ing for social reform, and tended 
to restore universal harmony to the 
new world. To listen to our pre- 
tended prophets and Messiahs, one 
would be led to believe that the 
great law of universal harmony in 
the social world had been lost 
amid conflicting human interes®, 
and needed to be restored or re-en- 
acted; while the systems of philoso- 
phy of that period insisted that 
within the near future a regenera- 
tion of human nature and a social 
reform would take place such as 
the world had never seen or history 
chronicled—-a greater reform,. in- 
deed, than that accomplished by the 
divine Reformer in behalf of poor 
humanity. These philosophical 
systems, full of a dreamy poetry, 
were nothing but humanitarian 
idyls, delightful pastorals, pointing 
in the future, through a tinted 
medium, to a rose-colored humani- 
ty smiling under blue skies and an 
unclouded sun—a humanity free 
from all the contradictions and an- 
tagonisms of the past, and, like 
the planets, or better even than 
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they, revolving round its centre in 
the undisturbed and beatific equili- 
brium of umiversal harmony. Uar- 
mony was everywhere in these fair 
dreams and easy utopias: there 
was the harmony of all minds in 
truth, the harmony of all hearts in 
love, the harmony of will in liberty, 
the harmony of passions in pleasure, 
the harmony of interests in com- 
munity, the harmony of labor in 
organization, the harmony of men 
in brotherhood, the harmony of 
families in the state, and, finally, the 
harmony of all peoples and nations 
in the unity of a government that 
should rule all alike. The omni- 
arch, or universal monarch, of this 
universal society appeared in the 
distance, in the centre of the 
human world, as the moderator and 
ruler of this gigantic harmony of 
brotherly nations. In a_ word, 
there was nothing but harmony, 
everywhere and in all things, har- 


mony easy and spontaneous, spring- 
ing up from, and flourishing natural- 
ly in, the regular play of all human 
forces, replaced as they would be, 
so said this new language, in their 
normal motion around their har- 


monious centre. This alluring 
theory, sung by all the bards of the 
social philosophy, or rather poetry, 
of that time, marched triumphant- 
ly along its flower-strewn path, 
escorted by all the errors and nega- 
tions of which it was the result and 
the essence, and proclaiming to the 
gaping world: “I am the revelation 
of the new world. I am Social 
Reform.” 

It is worth noticing that while 
the working of so many unhealthy 
doctrines gave birth, as to its 
natural product, to this growing 
socialist idea, so the new world of 
men seemed to grow towards it by 
every breath it emitted, to call for 
it and drink it in by the diseased 
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organs of its own unhealthy body. 
The idea of reform is always and 
will always be captivating to hu- 
manity, because there is in humani- 
ty always something to be reform- 
ed; but at that time the state of 
the popular mind, by enhancing its 
prestige, was preparing for this no- 
tion a greater influence over the 
rising and future generations than 
it had ever won in foregoing ages. 

Humanity was then bleeding 
from the pitiless wounds made by 
the doctrines of the eighteenth 


‘century. Men’s souls, especially in 


the lower strata of society, cruelly 
felt the void created by the Vol- 
tairian creed of individualism. 
These generations, cut adrift from 
Christianity, felt themselves smoth- 
ered by the monster of human 
selfishness. Humanity, literally 
disinherited of the love of God, was 
dying of the selfishness of Voltaire. 
From the heart of this diseased 
society came a despairing cry 
for love, brotherhood, association. 
Then started up innovators on all 
sides to turn this great need of the 
human soul to their own account. 
They proclaimed universal associa- 
tion through universal love ; and as 
Newton had reconciled by the dis- 
covery of gravitation the forces of 
earth and air, so they pretended to 
build on the attraction of love a 
permanent harmony between hu- 
man nature and society. Such was 
the first appearance on our stage 
of this comparatively new element, 
socialism—z.¢., the general and yet 
undetermined formula of social 
reform: Its claims, thus put 
forward in public, with a populari- 
ty they had never reached before, 
startled many men, even those 
thinkers who had scarcely suspect- 
ed the existence of such ideas. It 
was, however, no new notion, and 
had lain undeveloped in society 
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certainly as far back as the begin- 
ning of this century. It glimmer- 
ed forth among the fogs of socialist 
metaphysics wherein Fourier and 
Saint-Simon groped after their ideal 
of universal reform; it grew under 
the pens of writers in reviews and 
newspapers celebrated in their day 
—rash innovators who carelessly 
questioned every basis of human 
society, and propounded theories 
whose fulfilment involved nothing 
less than a radical change of the 
organic conditions of society, in 
the magical name and under the 
shield of social reform. 

The world of ideas had never 
witnessed such a_ confusion of 
mind, such an upsetting of fixed 
landmarks, such a perversion of 
language. An intellectual orgy 
gravely took its seat in the social 
world under the name and disguise 
of science; absurdities dubbed 
themselves philosophies, folly call- 


ed itself reform ; indeed, the pas- 
sage of these eccentric theories and 
these grotesque utopias was one of 
the great surprises that attended 
my curious and truth-seeking youth. 
They were a source of pure stupe- 


faction to me. The socialist idea 
hitherto had been almost confined 
to the exclusive domain of philo- 
sophical abstractions and social 
ideology. After long wandering 
through the twilight of various 
conflicting systems, it emerged 
from these doubtful regions, where 
only a few innovators perceived 
its presence, and came down to 
the level of the people, stirred as 
the latter were by new aspirations 
and hopes. From _ henceforward 
the socialist idea, the idea of social 
reform, was not only a_ theory 
broached by philanthropists, dis- 
cussed by scientists and philoso- 
phers, and taught by intellectual 
apostles from tribune and printifg- 


‘fect itself abundantly. 
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office, but it became a living, act- 
ing reality, a watchword of the la- 
boring classes, a personal question 
among workmen. Once there, ri- 
pening as ideas do quickly in the 
fervid soul of the people, and push- 
ing on towards its development, it 
strode forward apace, its evolution 
only waiting an opportunity to per- 
The peo- 
ple, little used to the hair-splitting 
of socialist metaphysicians, soon 
saw either that all this talk 
meant nothing or that it meant 
a fundamental transformation of 
actual social life, and consequently 
the road to, or, as it was grandilo- 
quently called, the new birth of, a 
state of comfort and power hither- 
to unknown. Each one made the 
dazzling formula, “Society must 
be reformed,” cover his own spe- 
cial grievances or aspirations, his 
pet theories, his individual hopes 
and dreams. It soon became pat- 
ent to all that even the apostles of 
the new idea meant not only that 
the new world should be a reform- 
ed one, in the common acceptation 
of the word, but a radically reform- 
ed—that is, a transformed—world. 
The’ fathers of the socialist idea 
had already become aware that the 
present organization of society 
presented insurmountable obsta- 
cles to the realization of their fa- 
vorite law of harmony as applied 
to their theory of a future society ; 
they felt that the organic condi- 
tions of society as it is were invin- 
cibly opposed to their idea, which, 
in order to triumph in the end, 
must become not only a reform, 
nay, not only a éransformation, but 
such a transformation as should 
change from the very roots all ex- 
isting vital conditions of society. 
To reform was not enough; they 
determined to transform. Oneidea 
had thus quickly displaced or suc- 
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ceeded the other. Stripped of the 
wordy disguises in which it still af- 
fected to wrap itself, it was simply 
a theoretical denial of society, such 
as society has been since men have 
lived together; a radical change of 
the social mechanism adopted in 
principle and in practice by all na- 
tions and acknowledged in all ages; 
a triumphal progress of revolution 
—indeed, social revolution itseif. 
Up to that period men who 
worked on the passions of the 
masses to compass their own am- 
bitious ends had contented them- 
selves with handling political prob- 
lems, stirring up political revolu- 
tions. The game played by leaders 
of riots or leaders of parties consist- 
ed in changing a monarchy for a re- 
public, a republic for an empire, an 
empire for a monarchy, and one spe- 
cies of monarchy for another; but 
this was child’s play to the growing 
power and genius of socialism. So- 


cial revolution, as set forth by the 
socialist idea, had far other ends in 
view; it did not care to stir the 
surface only of things, but to under- 
mine, or, as we say now, revolution- 


ize, their foundations. ‘This is the 
difference between socialism, or so- 
cial revolution, and political revo- 
lutionism, properly so-called; the 
former seeks to disembowel society 
itself. Common—that is, purely 
political—revolutionism only affects 
the surface of society; it strides over 
the ruins of governments shattered 
by the popular arm; it overturns 
a throne, then another; drives out 
one dynasty, then a second; cre- 
ates a republic, then another; im- 
provises a constitution; plays, if I 
may use the expression, among the 
dust of institutions, whether demol- 
ished thrones, torn constitutions, bro- 
ken governments or legislatures; 
it grows excited and drunk with en- 
thusiasm and ambition in the midst 
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of these shifting scenes of the poli- 
tical world, on whose stage actors, 
now hissed, now applauded, by no 
rule but the arbitrary passion of 
the multitude, play ever-varying 
parts—parts barren and epheme- 
ral, and the common result of which 
is to wear out those who play them, 
to sicken them of men and things, 
to make them drop from the stage 
stripped of their prestige, and too 
often covered with popular deri- 
sion, as despairing actors are wont 
to fly from the theatre where they 
have hopelessly “ broken down.” 
It was thus that between the tides 
of opinion and action political 
revolution pursued its course, leav- 
ing ruin and bloodshed in_ its 
track. 

But after the flood of these mon- 
archies and republics, these con- 
stitutions and governments, these 
kings and emperors, these presi- 
dents and dictators, these ministers 
and lawgivers ; after all these sledge- 
hammer blows of force, these coups 
@ état, or these sensational changes 
on a stage where revolution had 
long since decreed that no govern- 
ment, no constitution, no statesman 
should ever remain permanently; 
behind what we may call the politi- 
cal phenomenon, one thing remained 
firm—namely, society. It was always 
fundamentally the same, and stood 
on a substantial, unalterable basis, 
above which, but not reaching it nor 
attempting to injure it, flowed the 
tide of political revolution ; it had 
mechanisms more or less different 
in appearance in each century, but 
the same vital permanent condi- 
tions ; it kept its necessary balance 
between authority and liberty, be- 
tween progress and stability; it 
guarded its three treasures, which 
to destroy is to kill society—7.¢., 
the family, religion, anid property. 

This is the secret that explains 
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why, after so many ruins heaped 
up and so many battles won, the 
genius of revolution could not rest 
content. It soon perceived that in 
spite of its gigantic efforts, and 
even after the immensity of its tri- 
umphs, it had only achieved a sur- 
face work, Its dreams of govern- 
ments more or less constitutional 
and representative, more or less 
monarchical or republican, had 
collapsed with the ruins of these 
governments, thrown down by its 
own hand; it felt the emptiness 
and disappointment of these politi- 
cal revolutions, whose commonest 
result was an increase of wretched- 
ness and a decrease of peace. 
Then it said to itself: I will go 
further; I will dig below the very 
foundations of this society, which I 
find everlastingly the same, with its 
old vices, its incurable abuses, and 
its obstinately recurring tyrannies. 
I will reach its heart, the very 
source of its life, the very core of 
its being. ‘There I shall discover 
the true vital principle of human 
society, and, whether it will or no, 
I will force it to take part in outer 
actions, and take its place among 
the realities of history. I will not 
only reform but transform this rot- 
ten and disorganized society. 

Thus the idea of transformation 
quickly superseded that of reform ; 
but even a ¢ransformation of the 
conditions of social life, in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the term, 
would not have contented the thor- 
oughgoingness of the socialist idea. 
No doubt it was better than reform, 
for it was a fuller development of 
the socialist principle, but it did 
hot constitute a perfect develop- 
ment, it was not the ultimatum of 
the idea. Transformation was not 
enough in the eyes of radical so- 
cialism, or, if you like the term bet- 
ter, socialist radicalism; destruction 
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was better, and, to speak plainly, 
its conception of the former was 
equivalent to thelatter. Socialism 
had dissected the body of society, 
examined and analyzed it in all 
directions, and then pronounced 
its verdict in these words, brimful 
of supreme contempt: “ Roftenness / 
Let the corpse perish, and the true 
social body, moulded by our hands, 
spring from its remains.”” Socialism 
had examined and probed the still 
standing building of our past and 
present social polity, and had said: 
“It is evident to all that the 
building is bad; better rebuild it, 
from cellar to attic. The human 
abode is not stable; to buttress it 
is useless; let us destroy it. This 
is no longer the time to reform, or 
even transform; nothing short of 
destruction is of any avail. Let 
the old social Babylon crumble 
and decay, and from her fruitful 
ruins, if needful even watered with 
blood, let the new Jerusalem of 
society come forth. Social reform 
was the dream of our fathers; so- 
cial transformation is but another 
dream, a generous fallacy, but still 
a fallacy, attempting impossibilities 
and ending in nothingness. A 
ruin cannot be reformed nor a 
crumbling shed transformed; we 
see only a building to pull down 
and a building to put up. What I 
will do is this : I will use the popu- 
lar arm to destroy, and on the 
ruins of the past I will erect the 
edifice of the future.” 

The socialist idea, in its logical 
march irresistible as fate, had 
reached its inevitable goal. It be- 
gan by deciding to reform, then it 
said, “I will transform,” and fin- 
ally it announced boldly, “I will 
destroy, shatter, and demolish.” 
The beginning was reform with its 
alluring utopias of social unity and 
harmony; the middle stage was 
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transformation, with specious pro- 
mises of improvement and hopes 
of a renewed social youth; the end- 
ing is destruction, with open threats 
of anarchy and social annihilation. 
It is impossible to cherish illusions 
any longer on this subject : the re- 
formers glided into transformers 
and the transformers coolly turned 
destroyers, not in haste and pas- 
sion, but in cold blood, theoreti- 
cally, we might almost say dogmati- 
cally; for radical destruction, or 
the uprooting of the‘existing social 
order, is the foremost doctrine of 
the syllabus of the socialist idea, 
which is itself the most perfect 
outcome of the revolutionary idea. 

Living socialism—that is, social- 
ism personified in its real repre- 
sentatives—no longer makes any 
mystery as to this, and cannot pre- 
tend to feel itself injured or calum- 
niated if we reproduce and lay bare 
its own formulas. It is its own 
voice that cries aloud over the 
world: “Society as it is must per- 
ish, and from its ruins a new so- 
cial system shall and must spring 
forth.” ‘The first prophets and 
teachers of the socialist idea had 
hoped that the idea in itself, and 
for its own sake, would be accept- 
ed at once, and that humanity 
would spontaneously open its heart 
to it, as it does its eyes to the rays 
of the sun. The disciples have far 
outrun the programme of their mas- 
ters; they no longer mention the 
ideal revolution, and if the ideal 
alone, preached by word of mouth, 
should not be strong enough to 
fulfil the programme at any given 
‘time, they mean to back it with the 
strong hand, and force it by vio- 
lence to become a fact and hasten 
towards its definitive triumph. So- 
cial destruction is at present the 
latest phase of the socialist idea, 
which boldly comes forward, pro- 
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gramme in hand, and bids us ac- 
cept it and help to build up its 
rule as an inevitable necessity. It 
summons living society publicly 
and contemptuously to its bar, and 
bids it be ready to be demolished 
and afterwards re-established ac- 
cording to the fancy of this evil 
spirit, powerful indeed to destroy, 
but helpless to create. 

Thus it is that this doctrine—if 
it can be called a doctrine—so phi- 
lanthropic at the outset, so peace- 
ful, so brotherly ; this doctrine, which 
announced itself as a new gospel of 
peace, freedom, and brotherhood, 
has come to speak sternly of war, 
of massacre, of destruction; has 
sworn that no matter what opposi- 
tion it raises and what blood it 
costs, the socialist idea sha// tri- 
umph, and has decided that if it 
be necessary to reach the throne at 
which it aims over ruins and over 
corpses, it will stride over ruins 
and over corpses! Let the human 
sacrifices seal, if need be, the bloody 
covenant of the new social order. 

It will scarcely be believed that 
this work of social destruction has 
been compared to the work of 
Christ, the reformer and transform- 
er of society. It is so, however; 
and this new era which is before 
us has actually been likened to the 
social transformation, or rather re- 
storation, achieved by Christianity 
—as if anything could be more fla- 
grantly antagonistic to the great 
transformation worked by - the 
Christian idea than this pretended 
transformation dreamed of and 
sung by the prophets of the social- 
ist idea; as if a revolution brought 
about by force and violence could 
ever be compared to a restoration 
accomplished through love and 
self-sacrifice ! 

You reformers and innovators, 
do you forget that Jesus Christ at- 











tacked nothing by force and de- 
stroyed nothing by violence; that 
in his divine wisdom he was con- 
tent to sow truth in men’s souls 
and love in their hearts as the hus- 
bandman casts seed into the fur- 
row; and that truth and love have 
done their work among humankind 
as germs in the earth, as the blood 
in our veins, as electricity through- 
out nature—that is, in mysterious 
silence, with a strength full of gen- 
tleness and patience, yet with un- 
erring certainty? You forget that 
if Christ cursed the unjust rich 
man—that is, wealth abusing its pri- 
vileges, wealth without love, com- 
passion, or sympathy for others— 
yet he never dreamt of leading the 
poor against the rich, but simply 
placed between the two the power- 
ful but sweet link of charity. You 
forget that if he delivered captives 
from their bonds and ‘slaves from 
their chains, he never incited mas- 
ter or slave to wage fratricidal war 
on each other, and that it was only 
as his teaching sank into the heart 
of the master that the fetters of 
the slave set free through love 
dropped of themselves, as ripe fruit 
drops from the tree in its good 
time and season. You forget that 
if the divine Reformer came to 
found a new society, it was by a 
new creation, and not through de- 
struction ; that he came to rehabi- 
litate even bodily society while he 
created the true kingdom of souls ; 
and that, far from breathing into it 
the spirit of social hatred and jea- 
lousy, he came to restore, or rather 
found within it, the rule of love 
and social self-denial. The very 
goal which the socialist idea has 
reached by identifying itself with 
the idea of social destruction is it- 
self the best proof of the irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between social- 
ism and Christianity. 
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I do not say that each individual 
in the ranks of contemporary so- 
cialism defines and adopts this pro- 
gramme of destruction so clearly 
and so resolutely as I have stated. 
Under all standards there are many 
men who neither see nor under- 
stand where the chiefs whose or- 
ders they obey are leading them— 
honest, upright men, duped by vil- 
lains; passionate lovers of good, 
while strayed and lost in the great 
army of evil. I fully admit these 
exceptions, possible, nay, probable, 
everywhere; and, indeed, why deny 
their existence? Nevertheless, the 
mainspring of socialist action in 
our day lies in the idea of destruc- 
tion, and the problem which con- 
temporary socialism no longer seeks 
to veil is simply this: “ What are 
the speediest means for completely de- 
molishing the old structure of society, 
which is already bursting asunder in 
all its parts ; and when down, what is 
to be done to rebuild from its ruins 
the edifice of the new social order ?” 
Yes, such is the problem whose so- 
lution socialism boasts of finding, 
even though it be through rivers of 
blood and mountains of corpses; 
and yet this social body, rotten as 
it is said to be, still rests on strong 
foundations as old as humanity it- 
self. 

Property is its material founda- 
tion, the family its human founda- 
tion, and religion its divine foun- 
dation; and therefore the logical 
march of the socialist idea drives it, 
like fate, to clamor not only for the 
reform and transformation but for 
the ruin and destruction of these 
three things on which rests the 
whole ofsociety, religion, family, and 
property. I do not hesitate to de- 
clare it, in spite of the vehement 
denials of men still unaccountably 
blinded to facts: the real scope of 
the socialist idea when pursued to 
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its logical conclusion is the radical 
transformation or the utter uproot- 
ing of these stable and ancient in- 
stitutions, as old as human society 
itself—property, family, and religion 
—and thereby the fall of our whole 
social system, as of a building on 
its shattered foundations and its 
broken supports. ‘There are many 
theoretical socialists who do not 
dare to exhibit their theory in 
terms whose brutality seems to ex- 
ceed even the grotesqueness of the 
idea they embody, and many who 
still cling to a few illusions and 
have a regard for decency. Such 
as these protest against what they 
call our calumnies and exaggera- 
tions. Destroy? they exclaim; we 
do not wish to destroy, we only 
long to transform. There was a 
time when, with mistaken faith in 
the honesty of purpose I loved to 
find or imagine everywhere, I, and 
you perchance, were deceived by 
this specious excuse, these alluring 
formulas; but to-day it is impossi- 
ble to mistake the sense of this for- 
mer mystery; it has too disas- 
trously been revealed to us, 

The socialist idea directly at- 
tacks the principle of property—that 
is, individual possession of one’s 
fields, house, capital, or patrimony, 
so happily called the domain ; pro- 
perty—that is, in the common order 
of things, the fruit of individual 
labor or of the labor and self-de- 
nial of one’s forefathers; property— 
that is, the pledge of man’s inde- 
pendence, and the sign of his king- 
ship in his own home, small as it 
may be; property, which in all na- 
tions and ages has been sheltered 
under the tripie shield of nature, 
justice, and religion; property, the 
material basis of society—indeed, its 
necessary condition and the link 
by which the family is bound to its 
native soil as the tree by its roots ; 
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property, always and everywhere 
looked upon as sacred and inviola- 
ble among nations who have claim- 
ed the honors of civilization ; pro- 
perty, which all societies have ac- 
knowledged even while appéaring 
to deny its rights, violating them 
by force; property, in a word, 
which is a thing so familiar to us 
that the least infraction of its laws 
would cause us a remorse only to 
be allayed by reparation, Such is 
the nature of property; and shall 
we believe the teaching of this new 
jurisprudence, the propagators of 
these new laws, who maintain that 
there is no question of destroying 
but only of reforming, or at most 
transforming, the nature of prop- 
erty? 

In what does this miraculous, 
proposed transformation consist ? 
The .expedient is very simple— 
namely, to strip the mass of own- 
ers in order to constitute one sole 
and supreme owner; for it is obvi- 
ous, after all, that some one must 
still possess the earth. This legal 
spoliation, no doubt, will be a work 
of time, but it will be sure. And 
who is the new owner to be, in 
whom the right of universal proper- 
ty shall be vested, and on whose 
shoulders will be flung the burden 
of universal wealth? The state, 
forsooth ; the god-state, the “ state” 
which may be an honest man to-day, 
but to-morrow may be a rogue; the 
god-state, whom infatuated philoso- 
phers are constantly working to ag- 
grandize, to make all-powerful, and 
for which they strive night and day 
to win more worshippers. This is 
to be the one owner and possessor 
of all; the state shall have all, or- 
ganize and work all, distribute and 
apportion all, be the centre, the foun- 
tain head, and the goal of all; while 
in this universal domain where the 
state controls all, this huge arsena! 
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where the state produces; executes, 
or orders all, society shall become 
a human hive, vast as the earth it- 
self, but in which every individual 
shall be reduced, as a terse writer 
has put it, to the size and functions 
of abee. This is the masterpiece 
elaborated by the socialist idea—the 
dream of universal property, which 
is likewise a dream of universal lev- 
elling, universal stuntedness. In- 
dividual responsibility or initiative 
is swept away; human kingship 
and free-will disappear; domestic 
society is left without a material 
basis, and even public society with- 
out a foundation; the right of all 
is practically the right of none, and 
the result is universal slavery to 
universal despotism. Such is the 
miracle of this transformation of 
property, so glibly promised by the 
socialist theory to future genera- 
tions; and though all who fight un- 
der the banner of legal spoliation 
do not carry thus far their social 
ideal, and do not look forward to 
such absolute communism, all are 
on the road to it by the very fact 
of vesting in their god-state the 
right of increasing and decreasing, 
making or unmaking, individual 
property under the name of taxes 
on the rich and rates for the poor. 
What astonishes me above ain 
this respect is to see in certain 
men, the most interested personally 
in the upholding of the consérva- 
tive principle of property, a certain 
pandering to, or half-support of, 
this eminently anti-social idea. 

The same socialism which at- 
tacks the immemorial constitution 
of property attacks likewise the 
immemorial constitution of the 
family. The socialist idea attacks 
specially in the family, together 
with the principle of property, 
the three things which are its 
pride, its strength, and its stability— 
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namely,: antty, indissolubility, and tn- 
heritance, which, it is needless to 
say, uphold its permanence and per- 
petuity: First of all, it. attacks 
unity, and unity in trimity: one 
man, one woman, and one whole 
family springing from both; one 
life produced by two sources fused 
into one—a unity which, in the, 
family as everywhere else, is the 
essential condition of harmony, or- 
der, beauty, and happiness. This 
unity does not please the socialist. 
An advocate of free morals and free 
love, he prefers polygamy, as allow- 
ed by the Koran and practised by 
Moslems, to the conjugal unity en- 
joined by the Gospel and sanction- 
ed by the teaching and practice 
of Christendom. Socialism attacks 
the indissolubility—that is, the per- 
manhence—of the marriage tie. Such 
an indissolubility before God and 
before the state is in its eyes only 
the civil and religious endorsement 
of slavery, the legal and theological 
confiscation of liberty. The apos- 
tles of free love are unable to un- 
derstand the principle which binds 
two human beings to each other 
for ever and under no matter what 
circumstances. What revolution 
allows: to society socialism would 
fain make accessible to the family— 
that is, perpetual change and un- 
limited option concerning divorce 
and separation. Socialism claims 
unblushingly, in the name of nature 
and progress, the revolutionary 
right of a husband to send away his 
wife, and a wife to leave her hus- 
band, as easily as a nation disposes 
of its sovereigns and its govern- 
ments—a right equivalent to a per- 
manent revolution in the family 
and the state, and bearing as its 
fruit the abolition of inheritance. 
Inheritance means the tradition of 
a patrimony ; it is the pledge of the 
stability and perpetuity of domestic 
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or home society; bereft of it, the 
family, without moorings in the 
past or hopes in the future, be- 
comes, like the individual, an ephe- 
meral phenomenon, gone in a breath 
and holding to nothing but the 
present hour. ‘This right of inher- 
itance has its place in God’s plan 
and man’s laws; it represents to 
coming generations the labors, the 
benefits, the sacrifices of their fore- 
fathers; it extends the influence of 
the latter over their descendants. 
But socialism does not shrink from 
questioning it in theory and at- 
tacking it in practice. How, it 
asks, should the will of a dying 
man be able to transmit beyond his 
grave a domain to his posterity? 
Down with a privilege which gives 
man, when he is a corpse, a post- 
humous omnipotence in contra- 
diction with the very condition of 
the dead, and injurious to the free- 
dom of action of the living! So- 
cialism thus saps every conserva- 
tive family principle, and the spirit 
it instils into the human mind is 
destructive to the foundations of 
home society, in order that it may 
prepare a clearer path to the even- 
tual destruction of public society. 
It is scarcely necessary to follow 
the socialist idea throughout its 
destructive march in order to real- 
ize the havoc it makes of domestic 
society; a glance at its practice is 
enough. Look at the homes and 
hearths where this idea has seated 
itself and taken practical possession. 
What homes, great God! and 
what morals; they might astonish 
even aheathen. The acknowledged 
reign of license and disorder, sanc- 
tioned by a so-called doctrine, and 
careless of any outward badge of 
respectability, whether civil or re- 
ligious; a boasting display of a 
foulness for which the very faculty 
of blushing is lost, for the social- 
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ist idea, breathing its poison over 
these hearths, has extinguished the 
lamp of domestic virtue, and tossed 
into the mire not only the ideal of 
Christian perfection but that of 
moral blamelessness. No wonder 
that men preaching such doctrine 
and practising such morals should 
be eager to transform the family; 
they do it, indeed, in a strange and 
appalling manner by turning the 
sanctuary of honor and virtue into 
a sink of corruption and vice. 
Furthermore, I maintain that they 
would turn the home, the school of 
faith and religion, into a school of 
unbelief and impiety ; for socialism, 
which detests the family and “pro- 
perty, hates religion still worse, be- 
cause it is the chief bulwark of 
property and the family. It hates 
religion as such—not only this or 
that religion, but the very principle 
of communication between God 
and man, and the main object of 
the socialist idea is to transform— 
that is, des¢roy—this element in man- 
kind. The fiat has gone forth, the 
watchword is given, ““ No more reli- 
gion in humanity”; and the ideal 
of progress, as pointed out to the 
world by the socialist, is simply 
the suppression of all religion, 
which he dubs with the unpopular 
onli of fanaticism, superstition, 
clericalism. The cry is not only 
no more property, no more family, 
no fore homestead,;- no more 
hearth; but the frantic cry takes 
up other matters and echoes to the 
ends of the world a more sweeping 
denunciation: No more religion, 
no more altars, no more priests, 
no more churches, no more ritual, 
no more oblation, no more cere- 
monies, no more religious festivals. 
The like has never before been 
seen in history; it could not have 
been even conceived. This public 
attempt to drive out all religion 
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from humanity in the name of pro- 
gtess is an absolutely unparalleled 
phenomenon, not only within but 
beyond Christianity. It is a mon- 
ster in human history, the deformity 
of the nineteenth century. Our 
age will appear before history with 
this shameful inscription on its 
forehead, which will sufficiently 
brand it in the opinion of after 
ages: “I, the nineteenth century, 
have proclaimed by the voice 
of a million of atheists, as the law 
and condition of all progress, the 
abolition of all religion.” 

And yet you will find religion at- 
tending the birth of every new so- 
ciety; you will meet it at the source 
of every growing society, and will 
perceive it shining and triumphing 
when that society has reached its 
utmost greatness and perfection, for 
a great heathen writer has truly 
called it the motive force of all 
things: Omnia religione moventur. 
Religion is to the worid of men 
what sap is to the plant, blood to 
the animal, electricity to the system 
of nature—an indispensable condi- 
tion of life, of motion, of fruitful- 
ness. Who would dare undertake 
to drive from the earth and uproot 
from the soul of man this divine 
link between God and_human_na- 
ture, this boundary of human ‘life, 
this vivifying force which permeates 
all, fertilizes all, directs and con- 
trols all ? 

Why, I ask these frantic demol- 
ishers, why not pluck electricity 
from nature, sap from the. plant, 
and blood from our veins? For it 
is true that it were easier for the 
tree to live without sap, the plant 
without root, the body without 
blood, than it is for the human 
soul to exist without religion—re- 
ligion, that need of something di- 
vine, that longing after something 
durable, that step towards the infi- 
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nite; religion, that natural breath 
of the soul, as the air is of the 
body, that attraction heavenwards 
which corresponds to the physical 
attraction earthwards of our body! 
A mysterious but very sensible 
force draws us towards our physi- 
cal centre of gravity, but a force 
still more mysterious, more sensi- 
ble, and, above all, more powerful 
draws us towards our heavenly, our 
spiritual centre; and while we are 
physically bound by a chain as 
strong as life to the stage of our 
earthly existence, yet spiritually we 
soar by as irresistible an impulse 
towards the place of spirits, the 
eternal and the infinite. 

The flagrant antagonism between 
the socialist idea and the religious 
idea is easily explained. Socialism 
knows by instinct that in religion, 
and especially in Christianity, she 
religion above all others, exists the 
divine foundation of the world; 
that as long as this foundation is 
not shaken the social polity can 
never be thoroughly destroyed; 
that religion, even stripped of direct 
and, as it were, official influence in 
the political and social order, is 
still the last bulwark that interposes 
between socialism and its avowed 
object; in a word, that shere rests 
the supreme force, the insurmount- 
able obstacle to the new ideas, there 
the truth that repudiates the new 
errors, there the holiness that repu- 
diates the new corruption, there the 
authority that repudiates the new 
anarchy, there the divine Might 
which says to the idea of devasta- 
tion what God the Creator says to 
the ocean: “So far shalt thou go, 
and no further "—“‘ hue usque venies.” 

To sum up, there is a disastrous 
idea prowling through the modern 
world—the socialist idea. ‘This idea, 
which at first was only that of so- 
cial reform, and later became that 
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of social transformation, has devel- 
oped at present into that of social 
destruction. 

And whereas every social struc- 
ture rests on three foundations, 
property, the family, and religion, 
so the socialist idea more or ‘less 
directly attacks these three founda- 
tions. The socialist idea, or so- 
cialism looked upon as a theory, 
pushes its anti-social aggression up 
to this climax; it stands there 


in radical and fearful opposition, 
threatening all that is most vital 
and most fundamental in society. 
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Therefore we are botind to resist 
it face to face, everywhere and al- 
ways, and do battle against the so- 
cialist idea—that is, the idea of de- 
struction, disaster, and ruin. I im- 
press upon you the necessity of, and 
claim your help in, a doctrinal re- 
sistanee to this idea, a defence of 
all it attacks, am assertion of all it 
denies; a sturdy repetition of the 
credo of wniversal affirmation, and 
not only a repetition, but a publi- 
cation, a triumphant challenge, to 
the socialist idea which embodies 
in itself a universal negation. 





A ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 


A FAIRER light than ever since has shone 
Fell on that garden where Queen Eve’s sweet bower 
Was hid in roses and tlie jasmine flower, 
Curtained with eglantine, and overrun 
With morning-glories glowing in the sun 
Late into noon, unheeding of the hour 
When now they close : these were our mother’s dower ; 
She lived and loved amid all flowers, save one. 
There was no red rose in the garden wide 
Of all her world, until its mistress went 
From out its gates with roses in her hand, 
Spoil of past joys; then, like a new-made bride, 
She blushed in shame, and that first blush has lent 
The rose its color over all our land. 
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‘A- ROMANCE OF OLD MARYLAND. 


“I Jamraw it is a glory for 
the Catholics of Maryland that, in 
this age of religious strife, our col- 
ony has been made a home for the 
persecuted, and that we are the 
first to proclaim the equal rights of 
all who profess to be Christians.” 

These words were spoken by a 
young man named William Berke- 
ley, who formed one of a group of 
five persons seated under the shade 
of an oak-tree one summer after- 
noon in the year 1636. His com- 
panions were Sir Charles Evelyn, 
who was of about his own age; an 
old gentleman, Sir Henry Lee; his 
daughter, a maiden of three-and- 


twenty; and, lastly, a way-worn 
traveller, whose sad, wan face and 
unkempt locks told that he had 
suffered much and been long in 
reaching a place of safety and re- 
pose. 

“Vea, Mr. Berkeley, this colony 
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hath set a glorious example,” an- 
swered the last-mentioned individ- 
ual, “ And I wish my worthy friend 
Roger Williams had accompanied 
me hither, instead of. halting where 
he did on Narragansett Bay; for 
he hath a rigorous climate to con- 
tend with. Oh! how cold it was 
last winter, how. bitter cold, as 
we journeyed through the wilder- 
ness. And, moreover, the Puritans 
of Massachusetts, not content with 
havihg exiled him once for his reli- 
gious opinions, may claim jurisdic- 
tion over the haven where he is 
now resting, and drive him still fur- 
ther away.” 


* Well, ours is indeed a charming 
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country,” spoke Helen Lee. “It 
is now two years since we landed 
from the Ark and the Dove, and 
we have all enjoyed uninterrupted 
good .health, while our numbers, 
which at first were only two hun- 
dred, are now much increased. 
Oh! St. Mary’s is a blessed spot.” 

“ And we shall very soon have 
our church finished,” observed the 
young baronet, who sat between 
Helen and her father. “The big 
wigwam which the Indians kindly 
gave us wherein to celebrate holy 
Mass is become a great deal too 
small and many are obliged to 
kneel outside.” 

After a little further conversation, 
and after again praising the climate 
and people of Maryland, Roger 
Williams’ friend arose; then, hav- 
ing thanked Sir Henry for his hos- 
pitality—the latter had entertained 
him at dinner—he silently waved 
his hand to the others and bent his 
steps towards the town. 

“fT am glad that stranger has 
found his way here,” said Berkeley 
almost. as soon as his back was 
turned; “and to-morrow I will 
try to get him employment.” 

“T entertained the fellow at my 
table; I could not have done less,” 
growled Sir Henry, knitting his 
brow. “ But I hope I have seen 
the last of him.” 

At this remark Helen turned to- 
wards Berkeley, making him a sign 
with her finger, which unfortunately 
he did not perceive. She knew her 
parent’s hasty temper, his bitter feel- 
ings against Dissenters, and feared 





lest they might engage in a dispute 
over the question of religious tolera- 
tion. 

“The true glory of our char- 
ter,” went on Berkeley, “ consists 
in—” 

“Tis precisely its weak point,” 
interrupted Sir Henry, who knew 
well what he was about to say. 
“Ay, this religious * freedom 
which you so much admire will 
one day prove our ruin. Only let 
enough Puritans and fellows like 
him who has just quitted us settle 
here, and then you and I and Lord 
Baltimore, in fact every Catholic 
and Anglican, will be hurried out of 
the colony.” 

“I do not believe it,” said Berke- 
ley 
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*But Ido; and it shows what 
little sense you have,” continued 
Sir Henry, now quite red in the 
face. 

We need not give the rest of the 


discussion between them, which 
waxed louder and hotter,sintil fin- 
ally, at something the old gentle- 
man said, Berkeley got up, made a 
silent bow to Helen, and walked 
away. In amoment Evelyn follow- 
ed him. 

“What! go back and make 
peace‘with Sir Henry?” exclaimed 
Berkeley, as the other took his 
arm—* after calling me low-born, 
and saying that was the reason I 
sympathized with common folk and 
Puritans? No, no, I cannot.” 

To any one of a less generous na- 
ture than Evelyn this might have 
been a welcome announcement, for 
both he and Berkeley were suitors 
for Helen’s hand. But Evelyn did 
not let this fact for a moment lessen 
his desire to restore harmony be- 
tween his rival and Helen’s father. 
“ Look,” he said, “how pained his 
daughter is! She is weeping. Do 
return and be friends for her sake.” 
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“You are a noble fellow to speak 
thus,” answered Berkeley. “ But I 
cannot; for, besides calling me 
what he did, he bade me henceforth 
hold aloof from him, and I will 
obey. As for Helen, she is too 
good, too meek, too patient ; she is 
a martyr.” 

After they had walked together 
a short distance, Evelyn, finding 
that his efforts to persuade Berke- 
ley to retrace his steps were vain, 
let him go his way, and during the 
rest of the afternoon he had Helen 
all to himself. 

These two had been friends from 
childhood, and their natures were 
much alike. Both were dreamers. 
Well-nigh as far back as their mem- 
ories went they had built castles in 
the air; and after they had been 
strolling hand-in-hand, as they of- 
tentimes used to do, amid the pleas- 
ant groves of Evelinton Park, York- 
shire, the boy would always bid his 
gentle comrade good-by with a 
kiss; then little Helen would be- 
take herself to her father’s mansion, 
which was next to that of Sir 
Charles Evelyn’s, and pass the time 
until she was put to bed thinking 
about the pretty boy, who had 
made so many vows to be with her 
all through her life; and she closed 
her eyes with his words ringing in 
her ears: “Ifa giant comes to at- 
tack you, Helen, or a dragon, I 
will defend you; I will kill the hor- 
rid beast or wicked man.” And 
often in sleep she witnessed a 
desperate fight, wherein her knight, 
after many wounds received in her 
defence, always came off victorious. 

Happy indeed were those days 
of childhood. And when in” the 
course of time Helen grew to be a 
woman and Charles a man, it was 
wonderful how little they had chang- 
ed, how like children still they were. 
Indeed, the only new thing which 
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Helen observed in him was that he 
did not kiss her any more as. he 
used; while the youth occasionally 
saw a flush steal over her cheek as 
she listened to some innocent speech 
of his—innocent yet full of rapture— 
wherein he said there might be 
maidens in heaven who were like 
herself, but only in heaven. And 
so they continued to be much in 
each other’s company; and when 
at length Helen’s father fell into 
debt—for old biood is spendthrift 
blood—and determined to cross the 
sea with the hope of retrieving his 
credit and decayed fortune in the 
New World, Evelyn would not stay 
behind. 

Sir Henry Lee, let us here re- 
mark, was a cavalier of the truest 
stamp; chivalrous, devoted heart 
and soul to his king, utterly care- 
less of money. “And never was 
there a queen like Queen Henri- 
etta Maria,” * he would say. Her 
being a Catholic mattered not a 
jot; for, although he himself be- 
longed to the Church of England, 
he had married a Catholic wife and 
allowed his daughter to be brought 
up a Catholic. ‘The only people 
he hated were Presbyterians, and 
his beau ideal of the devil was 
John Knox. 

As soon as Sir Henry had resolv- 
ed to join the company of Lord 
Baltimore he sent for a surveyor to 
make a map of his encumbered es- 
tate, which he could no longer af- 
ford to hold; and the surveyor’s 
name was William Berkeley. While 
the latter was engaged on this 
work Lady Lee would often go 
and talk with him; and among the 
last words which this excellent wo- 
man spoke to her daughter before 
she died were these: “Helen, you 
are now of an age to marry. Yon- 


* Queen of Charles I., and in whose honor the 
colony was called Maryland, 
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der is a man who would. be of 
great help in mending our shatter- 
ed fortune. William Berkeley is a 
Catholic, and: he tells me that he 
too intends.to go with Lord Balti- 
more. As for his having no title, 
think none the less of him for.that ; 
he hath a pedigree—'tis even said 
he comes down from Robin ._Hood. 
Child, you might do worse, than 
wed that honest, able yeoman.” 
And the girl treasured up :these 
words; and now this summer 
evening, while Evelyn is. alone 
with her in Sir Henry Lee’s, new 
home in Maryland, trying to. con- 
sole her for the harsh language 
which the old gentleman had used 
towards Berkeley, her mother’s ad- 
vice came back upon Helen’s 
memory with very great force, and 
she asked herself: “ What should 
we do if Mr. Berkeley were; hence- 
forth to hold aloof from us?”.; For 
he was a worker, not a dreamer. 
He gave Sir Henry good counsel 
which might in time be listened to; 
and if a day of urgent need ever 
came, he would be a useful friend. 
Whereas since they had been,at St. 
Mary’s what had the gentle . Eve- 
lyn done to better his condition? 
And his father, like her own, was 
overwhelmed with debt: old blood 
is spendthrift blood. . True, his 
morals were correct; he was the 
very soul of honor, well educated, 
and of distinguished mien. and 
manners. But as time wore on 
Helen felt more and more convinc- 
ed that there was something want- 
ing in Evelyn’s character, and, 
were sne to give him her hand, 
was it not only too probable that 
they would grow poorer and poor- 
er? “For, alas!” she would sigh, 
“T am too much of a dreamer my- 
self, and we cannot live on dreams.” 

Moreover, Helen believed, that 
Evelyn's love for her partook too 
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much of a‘teligiows devotion; what 
he had told her years before he 
kept telling her still—she was his 
angel; and Helen shrank from 
taking a step which might unde- 
ceive him: “For I fear’if I be- 
came his‘ wife I should cease to be 
his angel.” 

The ‘room where they now sat 
conversing together was ‘the one 
known: as the queen’s room; for, 
besides the portraits of the family, 
it contained a picture of. Queen 
Henrietta ‘Magia by Van Dyck. 
Nothing in the world did Sir 
Henry treasure more than this 
work ‘of art by the great master, 
unless, perhaps, his own-daughter. 
Yet even this priceless: gem he 
might ere ‘long be obliged to part 
with, as‘he had already parted -with 
his old''wime, in order to’ pay off 
fresh debts. 

“In a:day or two,” spoke Eve- 
lyn, “Iwill make another effort to 
reconcilé' your father to Berkeley. 
‘I do hope'l shall succeed.” 

“TT pray that you may,” answer- 
ed Helen. i 

Then,’as he toyed with: one of 
her riehchestnut curls, “ Helen,” 
he added; “I am going to paint a 
grand: ‘picture—St. George deliver- 
ing St. Margaret from the: Dragon— 
and ¥ Want you to sit formy mo- 
del of St.“Margaret. Will you?” 

“] fear I am not worthy’ of such 
an horiot;” replied Helen. ' “ Poor 
me! ‘What am 1?” 

“You are the inspiration of my 
life,” pursued Evelyn. “Yes, the 
little E2have accomplished: is all 
owing ‘to you. But -for you I 
should'never have touched a 
brush.” 

“ Well, well, I'll be St. Margaret ; 
but whois to be St. George ?” 

_ “Myself. And now, when may 
I begin?” 
* Toeniorrow, if you like.” 
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“To-morrow ?. Good!” 

With this Evelyn withdrew, leay- 
ing Helen meditating on his words: 
“You are the inspiration of my 
life’; and she said to herself: 
“ Alas! would that I had known 
how to inspire you better, good, 
kind Evelyn, my earliest friend. 
But all I have taught. you to do is 
to play artist; and you would 
starve on the proceeds of your 
brush.” 

Then. presently her thoughts 
turned to her other lover, the 
strong, active, practical Berkeley, 
who never fell into rhapsodies over 
her eyes—her eyes, deep as the sea, 
blue as the sky, bright as the stars— 
as Evelyn did, nor said that his 
prayers were little worth unless 
she were kneéling near him. 

Berkeley showed his feelings in 
a plain, healthy way by a hearty 
squeeze of the hand, and by now 
and again begging her to mend 
his buckskin gloves. “ Because no 
gitl in St. Mary’s can sew like you, 
Helen.” And, as might be expect- 
ed, the young surveyor was better- 
ing his condition every year, and 
had always something’ to give away 
to those who were not.so well off 
as himself.. Helen knew, too, how 
he had bestirred himself to find a 
purchaser for ‘her: father’s wine, 
and’ it, was through him. she had 
disposed of several jewels—pre- 
cious heitlooms from her mother. 
In fact, Berkeley seemed able to 
do everything; and few people in 
St. Mary’s began anything impor- 
tant without, first consulting him. 
Then Helen. recalled one of the 
old ,fairy tales which Evelyn bad 
told her when they were children, 
and wished that she were a fairy. 
“For then,” she said, “I would 
quickly wave my magic wand over 
Evelyn’s head and change him into 
Berkeley, and so make everything 
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smooth, and my poor heart would 
‘be at peace.” 

She was beginning, moreover, to 
agree with Berkeley that it was not 
wise to undertake to build a castle; 
a simple log-house would be much 
better. Already her father was in- 
_ volved in fresh trouble on account 

‘of this folly. Yet, even after sell- 
ing his wine, and she her jewels, 
there was still money owing; and 
only one tower was finished. 

Evelyn, on the contrary, had 
praised the undertaking, and told 
Sir Henry that as soon as the edi- 
fice was completed he would make 
a fine painting of it. Thus from 
musing over days gone by—the 


happy days in England, when her 
dear, prudent mother was living, 
who always had urged economy— 
and the sad present, tears came to 
Helen’s eyes, while the chamber 
grew darker and darker, wntil she 
could no longer distinguish Queen 


Henrietta’ Maria’s face looking 
down upon her from the wall. By 
and by she groped her way to her 
harpsichord, and began to play a 
mournful tune which was in har- 
mony with the shadows and her 
own thoughts. 

“Well, really, child!” exclaimed 
Sir Henry, entering presently with 
alight, “as if this abode were 
not cheerless enough with only you 
and me to inhabit it, you must needs 
give me melancholy music.” 

Quick Helen changed the air and 
struck up something full of life and 
gladness, “ A Carol tothe Sun” ’twas 
called; and when he asked where 
she had got this-delightful mysic— 
for it was new to him—and she an- 
swered, “ From Evelyn,” her father 
seemed much pleased. “ But, child,” 
he said,“ why do you. hesitate so 
long about accepting Sir. Charles? 
Is it because Berkeley is courting 
you too? Why, one has.a title and 


cried Sir Henry. 
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is of gentle blood; the other is a 
plebeian, and I hope will make his 
visits less frequent in future. I 
spoke sharply to Berkeley to-day— 
did I not ?—and if he comes again 
I'll speak more sharply still.” 

Seeing that Helen made no re- 
sponse, Sir Henry continued : “ Why, 
the fellow actually had the impu- 
dence to advise me not to go on 
with this castle, which I intend to 
make the finest structure in the 
colony. But Evelyn has better 
taste; blood tells in everything, 
and he agrees with me that Lord 
Baltimore will be highly gratified 
when ic is finished, and will write 
to the king about it.” 

“Well, there is indeed a magni- 
ficent view from the top of the 
tower,” observed Helen timidly. 
Then, plucking up a little courage, 
“ But, father,” she added, “ think of 
the money it will cost; think, of 
the future.” 

“Aview! A magnificent view!” 
““God-a-Mercy ! 
is that all you have to say in praise 
of this tower? A. magnificent 
view! Would you have the por- 
trait of our gracious queen hanging 
in a log-cabin? And that suit of 
armor which your ancestor wore 
at Agincourt, which bears upon it 
the dents of a battle-axe—would 
you wish to see it in a log-cabin ? 
Child, you are not worthy of your 
name.” Then, after a pause, dur- 
ing which he strode excitedly back 
and forth, Sir Henry continued : 
“ As for money, I never trouble my 
head about money, But when you 
bid me think of the future—well, I 
have indeed bitter thoughts when 
I allow my mind to dwell on the 
future.” 

This was true enongh. Helen’s 
father was no longer young. Helen 
had not yet chosen a husband; 
would he live to see a male de- 
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scendant of his house? “Oh! it 
wrings my heart,” he murmured 
half aloud—and his daughter heard 
the lament—* it wrings my heart to 
think of the old stock dying out.” 
After giving vent to his sorrow 
even by tears, the old gentleman 
‘bade Helen commence the usual 
evening reading. And let us here 
observe that the only book he 
cared for was Don Quixote, which 
Helen read to him in the original; 
for he had been in Spain and had 
taught her Spanish. Accordingly, 
she opened the volume—’twas the 
third time she had gone through it 
—and began to read in a loud, 
clear voice, while Sir Henry sat 
with his back towards her and his 
eyes resting on the ancient suit of 
armor, whence they never strayed, 
except for a moment to glance at 
the portrait of the queen. 

Helen had found Don Quixote 
quite entertaining the first time she 
had perused it; but now the inte- 
rest was all gone, and only the 
dread of offending her father kept 
her from often pausing and nod- 
ding her head. But this she durst 
not do; and so on and on she read 
through five chapters, without so 
much as lifting her eyes off the 
page, after which Sir Henry told 
her to put the volume aside, then 
withdrew in what for him was a 
very génial humor. 

The night which closed this sum- 
mer day was a restless one for 
Helen Lee. She lay awake several 
hours listening to a whip-poor-will 
perched on a tree by her window. 
She got thinking about her father, 
whom, despite his acerbity of tem- 
per, she dearly loved; she thought 
of the rash way he was squander- 
ing his means, and said to herself: 
“Dear mother was right: in order 
to save ourselves from utter ruin 
we should live as economically as 
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possible. But, alas! he will not do 
it, and we may be forced ere long 
to sell our new home here, as we 
did our old home in England.” 
And when at length she fell asleep; 
these mournful thoughts followed 
her in a dream. 

The next morning Helen repair- 
ed to Evelyn's abode, which stood 
on the outskirts of the town, and 
found him all ready to begin the 
painting of which he had spoken 
the day before. 

“You look a little pale, Helen,” 
he said as she entered his studio. 
“You ‘are always as blooming as 
arose. Are you not well?” 

The girl did not answer, and pre- 
sently her countenance brightened, 
for by natureshe was of a cheery dis- 
position, ever hoping for the best, 
even when the sky looked darkest ; 
and, besides, it was never difficult 
for the/ companion of her earliest 
years to interest her. 

“ Look,” continued Evelyn, “look 
at that oriole singing on the elm- 
tree yonder; his mate is hidden in 
the deep pear-shaped nest, with a 
tiny door on the side, which you 
see dangling from the end of the 
limb. Well, I have given that beau- 
tifal bird a new name; I have 
christened it the Baltimore bird, 
because we find in its golden plu- 
mage, mixed with deep black, the 
colors of Lord Baltimore’s arms. 
And his lordship was highly pleas- 
ed yesterday when he heard the 
new name.” 

“ What a fanciful boy you are!” 
answered Helen, smiling. 

“ And, Helen,” he went on, “I 
am composing a new song for your 
harpsichord. You see you have 
inspired me to become a poet as 
well as an artist.” 

“TI sometimes fear that I have 
caused you to dwell too much in 
Cloud-land,” said Helen. Then, a 
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fittle abruptly, “ Evelyn,” she add- 
ed, “did you ever cut down a 
tree ?” 

Ere the young baronet could 
make reply Berkeley, with an axe 
strapped across his shoulders, gal- 
loped up to the open window of 
the studio. 

“Good morning! good-morning !” 
cried the surveyor. “ Why, Helen, 
I am lucky to catch you here; I 
was going as nigh the tower as I 
durst venture, in order to bid you 
good-by.” 

“Good-by! What mean you?” 
exclaimed Helen, betraying‘in her 
voice and looks the anxiety she 
felt. 

“T am going forty miles up the 
Potomac, in order to lay out a new 
settlement,” answered Berkeley; 
“for our colony is growing, you 
know, and [ am kept. pretty busy.” 
Then, bending down from the sad- 
dle and taking her hand, “ Helen,” 


he added, “please tell Sir Henry 
how sorry I am that I showed so 


much temper yesterday. I ought 
to have held my tongue, or not 
spoken out so openly, for I might 
have known that we should not 
agree. Tell him I ask his pardon.” 

Helen gazed up in Berkeley’s 
face a moment, then her eyes drop- 
ped and she murmured: “Yes, I 
will tell him.” 

“But of course,” pursued her 
lover, “I do not change my opin- 
ion. I still firmly believe that the 
example of religious toleration 
which Maryland has set will in 
time be followed by the other colo- 
nies; and who knows what a cen- 
tury may bring forth? Why, I be- 
lieve the day is coming when all 
North America will be occupied by 
English-speaking commonwealths, 
where there will be no religious 
wars as in Europe; Catholics and 
Protestants will dwell in harmony 
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together, and then it will be said: 
“Maryland began it. God bless 
Maryland !’” 

“You have quite won me over 
to your way of thinking,” interpos- 
ed Evelyn. “A man may be tol- 
erant of the views of others without 
being himself indifferent.” 

“Why, Roger Williams’ friend, 
whom we saw yesterday,” spoke 
Helen, “was drawn hither by our 
very toleration. Yes, we have out- 
stripped the Puritans in common 
sense, and who knows but this poor 
exile may end by embracing the 
true faith?” 

“But now, to change the sub- 
ject,” went on Berkeley, who saw a 
fresh canvas spread out and a cray- 
on in his friendly rival’s hand, 
“are you about to begin a new 
picture ?” 

“Yes,” said Evelyn; “a picture 
of St. George rescuing St. Marga- 
ret from the Dragon, and Helen is 
to sit for St. Margaret.” 

“Indeed!” Here Berkeley med- 
itated a moment in silence. The 
fact is, he feared lest he might 
be absent from St. Mary’s three 
or four months—perhaps longer: 
would it not, therefore, be wise, if 
he wished to secure Helen for his 
bride, to ask her forthwith to plight 
him her troth? Had he not al- 
ready deferred it long enough? 
He could now afford to marry; 
and if he still put off the weighty 
question, might not Evelyn during 
his absence become the chosen 
one? “Why wait,” he asked him- 
self, “until I have made friends 
with Sir Henry? He never would 
look with a favoring eye on our 
union, for I have no title; I am 
plain William Berkeley. Yet Hel- 
en is of age, she is not a slave, I 
love her dearly; and if she loves 
me enough to accept me, why, in 
God’s name, let us be married.” 
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Then aloud he said: “Evelyn, 
before I go I must pass a few min- 
utes in your studio, just to see 
you commence the picture.” 

“ Yes, do; and let me eall a ser- 
yant to take your horse to the sta- 
ble,” said Evelyn. 

“Thanks. I'll take him there 
myself,” awswered Berkeley, who 
was now determined not to set out 
for the wilderness without knowing 
his fate. 

“How well he rides!” observed 
the artist. “What a soldierly bear- 
ing he has !” 

Then, gazing earnestly in Helen’s 
face, he added : ? 

“Berkeley would make a capital 
St. George. Would he not? Shall 
I, put him in the painting instead 
of myself?” 

At this question Helen’s cheek 
crimsoned, and without making 


any response she awaited Berke- 
ley’s return; while’ Evelyn mur- 


mured to himself: “Alas! alas! I 
see I should do well enough for a 
picture; but he would be her real 
St. George.” 

In a few minutes Berkeley reap- 
peared, and as he entered the room 
he seemed to read Helen's thoughts 
ata glance, for the first words he 
uttered were : 

“Evelyn, may I enquire who is 
to sit for St.. George ?” 

Here Evelyn turned to Helen, 
upon whom Berkeley’s eyes were 
fastened, saying: “Dear Helen, 
please answer for me.” 

This was a cruel moment for the 
girl—most cruel! What a throng 
of memories rushed upon her!— 
memories of far-off, sunny days, 
when she and the pretty boy used 
to saunter and dream _ hand-in- 
hand together along .the shady 
paths that lay between her native 
home and his. And now all these 
memories became so many voices 
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pleading powerfully in Evelyn’s 
behalf; he had loved her.from the 
beginning, and she had only met 
Berkeley when she was grown up 
to womanhood. 

But when she thought of the lat- 
ter, she remembered her dead mo- 
ther and what she had said of him 
—of his inner worth, his talents, 
his energy. Then, too, since Hel- 
en had been in Maryland, Berke- 
ley had shown in many ways that 
he was attached. to her; and, more- 
over, he was a man in the truest 
sense of the. word—a man on whom 
she and her heedless father might 
lean and find support. His every 
waking hour was devoted to some 
useful employment. Far and wide 
he was known as an able, active, 
dating man; and at this very mo- 
ment he stood before her all equip- 
ped to. plunge into the trackless 
forest to pioneer the way for an- 
other settlement. His. views, too, 
of the future had won Helen’s 
heart; she believed, as he did, that 
in America the church was destin- 
ed to spread and to glean a more 
golden harvest than in old, worn- 
out Europe. - And so, after a pain- 
ful inward struggle, which revealed 
itself not faintly im her  counte- 
nance, Helen’s response came, and, 
turning with tearful eyes to Berke- 
ley, she said : 

“William; do you be my St. 
George.” t. 

* For life, Helen ?” 

“ Ves, for life.” 

. At these words..of doom poor 
Evelyn, who had felt what was 
coming, averted his face and_ star 
ed an the vacant wall, . Then, pre- 
sently, bidding them. remain 4 
short while in his studio, that he 
would not be gone long, the heart- 
broken man hurriedly quitted the 
house. 

The church whither he went was 
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close by; and there at the’ foot of 
the altar he flung himself, bowed 
down his head, and tried hard to 
breathe a prayer. But he had 
never suffered before as he was 
suffering now, and it was not easy 
for him to be resigned, to have a 
Christian spirit, to say, “God’s 
will be done.” For amoment even 
a rebellious, devil-sent word quiv- 
ered on his lips; and thus did he 
kheel dumbstricken before the al- 
tar, until by and by—brought to 
him, perhaps, by his guardian angel 
came a sweet, holy calm; the 
storm passed away, and, spreading 
forth his arms, he gazed upon the 
ever-burning lamp which told of 
the Blessed Presence of his Saviour 
truly near him. And as he gazed 
upon it Evelyn took a high re- 
solve; the words of the Psalmist 
came to him : “When my heart 
was in anguish, thou hast exalted 
me on a rock, Thou hast conduct- 


ed me; for thou hast been my 


hope.... In thy tabernacle I 
shall dwell for ever.” * 

Then straightway followed a 
flood of joy; like a bright, sun- 
shiny wave it flowed over his soul. 
In his rapture he sang aloud the 
Gloria, the Magnificat, the Te De- 
um Laudamus. After which, rising 
up off his knees, he went back to his 
friends, who were wonder-stricken 
at the change that had come over 
him in the brief space since he had 
left them. Evelyn’s whole counte- 
nance beamed with a fire that was 
in striking contrast with his for- 
mer listless self; and in a voice 
wherein was no tone of sadness he 
addressed Berkeley, saying : “ Now 
to work! Let me quick begin St. 
George; I will draw rapidly, and 
ina couple of -hours you shall be 
free to depart.” . 

Accordingly the picture was com- 

* Ps, Ix, 35. 
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mehced, nor had the artist’s crayon 
ever touched the canvas so deftly 
before; indeed, so swiftly did he 
work that by the time the Angelus 
bell told them it was noon the 
rough sketch was finished. 

Nor did the parting betwixt 
Berkeley and Evelyn bear the least 
trace of coldness ; they seemed like 
two brothers, and Helen like an 
affectionate sister between them. 

“ And now,” spoke Evelyn, when 
the other was gone, and as he and 
Helen turned towards the tower— 
“now I'll go see your father, and 
try my best to appease his anger 
against your betrothed.” 

“Oh! how kind, how good you 
are,” answered Helen, who would 
fain have said more; but how 
could she? What language could 
express her gratitude to Evelyn for 
being so forgiving? And she in- 
wardly owned that, whatever his 
weak points were, he was a rare, 
high-minded mah—a man the like 
of whom this world had few in- 
deed. 

“ Sister,” pursued Evelyn, in the 
tender accents she knew so well, 
“TI am only too happy to serve 
you; and you know it is now more 
important than ever to soften Sir 
Henry’s heart towards Berkeley.” 

* Yes,” said Helen, “ otherwise I 
foresee great trouble in store for 
me.” 

“But if I do not succeed, why, 
then you must speak to him your- 
self,” added Evelyn. 

A half-hour later the young ba- 
ronet and Helen’s father were clo- 
seted in the queen’s room, engaged 
in earnest talk. 

“ Well, I have known many good 
Papists in the course of my life,” 
spoke the old gentleman, “ but upon 
my word you are the best one of 
all. Why, you ought rather to: re- 
joice to have Berkeley hold aloof; 
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yet here you are pleading his 
cause.” 

“ Berkeley is a most honorable, 
rejoined Evelyn, 


excellent fellow, 
“ and—” 

“Oh! there you go again,” in- 
terrupted Sir Henry. “Your cha- 
rity gets the better of your common 
sense. Why, what is he if you 
strip him of all disguises—what is 
he but the son of a forester, who, 
having turned surveyor, is no doubt 
earning money? But does that 
make him a gentleman—a fit one 
to be your rival for my daughter’s 
hand?” Then, after pausing and 
wiping his brow, Helen’s father 
continued: “ No, indeed! And I 
would be really thankful, Sir 
Charles, if you would prevent him 
from ever coming again withm a 
mile of my castle.” 

“ How might I accomplish that ?” 
inquired Evelyn, inwardly smiling. 
. “How? Why, by asking He- 
len’s hand. From her cradle she 
has known you, and you her; she 
cannot help but love you if she has 
any heart at -all—and she has a 
heart; oh! yes, a warm, loving 
heart.” 


“Sir Henry,” replied Evelyn,. 


with a faint tremor in his voice, 
“ Helen can never be more than a 
dear friend, a sister, to me ; I intend 
to become a priest.” 

“What! a priest?” cried Sir 
Henry, utterly amazed. “A priest! 
O Evelyn! Evelyn!” Then, drop- 
ping his forehead in his hands, he 
began to sigh and wail. “I count- 
ed upon you,” he said in accents 
of unfeigned grief. “I counted 
upon you. But now, alas! all my 
bright hopes are vanished — all! 
all!” Then presently, clenching 
the hilt of his rapier—the old caVa- 
lier always carried a rapier—* But 
Berkeley shall not have her,” he 
thundered, working himself up to 
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a! violent passion. 
ven, he sha’n’t! 
swear by—” 

Leaving Sir Henry storming and 
invoking anything but blessings on 
poor Berkeley’s head, Evelyn with- 
drew to seek Helen, whom he found 
waiting outside the door. The girl 
trembled when she learnt the re- 
sult of his interview with her fa- 
ther, and scarcely had courage to 
enter the latter’s presence. Urged, 
however, by Evelyn, she overcame 
her timidity and passed into the 
room; then, in as firm a voice as 
she could command, she told Sir 
Henry that Berkeley had requested 
her to beg his pardon for having 
angered him. Helen told him, too, 
that the surveyor was gone off forty 
or fifty miles from St. Mary’s; and 
concluded by reminding her father 
of the high opinion which her mo- 
ther had entertained of the young 
man, of his industry, honor, manly 
courage, 

“ And dear mother was not given 
to praising people unless they were 
really good and. worthy of praise. 
So, father, I implore you, do not 
harbor any ill-feeling against Wil- 
liam Berkeley. Indeed, I am quite 
sure my mother would have agreed 
with him.” 

Here Helen paused to hear her 
father’s answer; if he relented— 
and she hoped that he might, for, 
despite the rage he was in, he had 
listened without interrupting—if he 
relented, she intended immediately 
to reveal her engagement. But if 
he did not relent — what then? 
With heart violently beating she 
watched him; his hand was still 
upon his sword, and after waiting 2 
good minute, as if to see whether 
she had aught else to say, Sir Hen- 
ry rephied: 

“You tell me Berkeley has quit- 
ted St. Mary’s for a while; well, I 


“No! by hea- 
Never! never! I 











hope he will remain away. As for 
what Lady Lee may have thought 
of him—alas! your mother held 
certain very unseemly opinions, 
which more befitted Wat Tyler’s 
wench than a nobleman’s spouse. 
Why, she once even denied to my 
face the divine right of kings; and 
she was obstinate—most obstinate. 
But, nevertheless, I little doubt that 
the Almighty hath already grant- 
ed her forgiveness. O child! al- 
though I am not a Papist, I own 
there is much consolation in your 
doctrine of purgatory ; it is a most 
consoling doctrine.” 

Knowing that to stay and argue 
with her father in his present mood 
would only make the matter worse, 
Helen was about to withdraw when 
she was startled by. a loud groan 
which escaped him: 

“Evelyn a priest! a priest! a 
priest !” ejaculated the old knight. 

“What! is he going to become 
a priest ?”’ exclaimed Helen, turn- 
ing back from the door. “Oh! 
then he has chosen wisely. Fa- 
ther, do not deplore it. Let us 
say rather, ‘ God be praised !’” 

“Then you did not know this? 
It is news to you?” inquired Sir 
Henry, eyeing her closely. 

“Upon my honor I knew it not,” 
replied Helen, trembling, for she 
feared lest he might follow up his 
question by another, which she 
would. dread to answer. 

“Well, now leave me,” continued 
her father, waving her off. “ Leave 
me alone a space. Go! I am heart- 
sick.” 

For well-nigh a week Sir Henry 
remained inconsolable ; even Don 
Quixote’s adventures failed to en- 
tertain him, nor his daughter’s 


cheeriest music and blithest songs 
move him to mirth. Theworkmen, 
too, whom he was fond of superin- 
tending and thus whiling away 
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some hours each day, did not come 
any more to labor at the castle 
walls; for Sir Henry’s funds were 
running low and he had not where- 
withal to pay their wages. 

His favorite haunt was a small is- 
land christened the Island of Tran- 
quil Delight. It was named after a 
pretty isle in a lovely stream which 
flowed hard by Sir Henry’s old home 
in England. But in several respects 
the two islands differed greatly : 
one was shaded by the wide-spread- 
ing branches of an oak—an oak 
planted in the days of William the 
Conqueror—and at the foot of this 
venerable tree lay the ruins of what 
once had been a hermit’s cell. 
The other island had a persimmon- 
tree growing in the middle of it, 
and every time Sir Henry ap- 
proached this retired corner of his 
domain he espied an opossum 
waddling off; and the name of both 
tree and animal sounded exceed- 
ingly vulgarto hisears. But, aswe 
have remarked, this was his favorite 
spot. Here he loved to come and 
listen to the murmuring brook, to 
see the trout jump up, and watch 
some beautiful lilies, the bulbs of 
which he had brought over from 
his native land. 

One day Helen determined to go 
down to the Island of. Tranquil 
Delight and make another attempt 
to soften her father’s heart towards 
her future husband. “ And then,” 
she said to herself, “I'll tell him 
that I am William‘s betrothed ; and 
oh! what a weight will be lifted off 
my heart.” 

Accordingly, she repaired thither. 
But Sir Henry quickly checked 
her, saying : “ Why, child, one might 
think from the interest you take in 
Berkeley that you were fast in love 
with him. Good God! child, I 
hope not. I—” 

What else he might have spoken 
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we'-cannot tell; for just at this 
critical moment who should be 
seen advancing towards them but 
one of Sir Henry’s oldest and best 
friends, a boon companion of his 
youth, who had just arrived from 
Erigland ; and in the hearty greet- 
ing and long talk that followed all 
thought of Berkeley was happily 
driven out of the old gentleman’s 
mind. 

We may imagirie what a Godsend 
this proved to be for Helen. And, 
moreover, her father’s friend was 
invited to make the castle his home 
as long as he remained at St. 
Mary's, so that his visit afforded 
the girl not a little spare time ; for 
Sir Henry did not oblige her to 
read to him a couple of hours daily 
nor sing and play for him on the 
harpsichord. Indeed; he took his 


watchful eye off her movements 
entirely ; neither asked whither she 
was going when she went out, nor 


where she had been when she re- 
turned home; and language can 
but faintly express the blessings 
which’ Helen breathed on her fa- 
ther’s guest for thus unwittingly 
procuring her so much liberty. 

Every day she spent some time 
in Evelyn’s company, whose new- 
born energy gave her as much 
wonder as delight. Nothing he had 
ever painted before was so instinct 
with life, showed such marks of 
genius, as the painting he was now 
engaged upon. And seeing her 
there so often, and hearing them 
converse together so familiarly, 
caused more than one gossip to say : 
“ There will be a wedding ere long 
at the Tower.” 

But Sir Charles did something 
else besides ply his crayon and 
brush : he was up every morning as 
early as the oriole whose nest hung 
close by his window, studying and 
otherwise preparing himself for his 
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new life; and the stars were long 
twinkling in the heavens when he 
retired to rest at’ night. And if 
sometimes in the still hours a vision 
of what might have been passed 
before him—a vision of home, of a 
hearthstone of his own, of wife and 
children gathered around him—the 
sweet vision vanished, nor left a 
pang behind, as soon as he opened 
his eyes and murmured a prayer. 

Thus passed away August, Sep- 
tember, October, and Sir Henry 
began to hope that Evelyn had got 
over his folly—for such he called 
the notion of becoming a priest; 
and this hope, together with the 
companionship of his friend (who 
Helen prayed might never go away, 
and who had brought over from 
London a pipe of Canary, which he 
insisted on sharing with his host), 
caused Sir Henry’s spirits to revive 
greatly ; and one morning he kiss- 
ed Helen, and said in what for him 
was a very mild voice: “Child, 
when will you bring me the glad 
tidings I am yearning to hear?” 

Whereupon she smiled, rubbed 
her cheek against his grizzly beard, 
and without answering thought to 
herself: “ The fantastic plan which 
came last night in a dream will 
succeed; I feel sure it will. And 
though I shall have to brave your 
wrath once more, in the end, father, 
you will forgive me.” 

And now was ushered in the 
loveliest season of the year—Indian 
Summer. Of an early morning on 
one of these lovely days Helen 
mounted a pillion behind Evelyn, 
and, accompanied by her waiting- 
woman, set out for St. Joseph’s, 
which was the name Berkeley had 
given to the new settlement, and 
where report said he was become 
the chief man. Her father made 
no objection to her taking this trip, 
for he knew there was a widow lady, 
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with whom Helen had been once 
exceedingly intimate, who was now 
living at St. Joseph’s, and it was 
quite natural that the girl should 
wish to visit her. 

Moreover, good Father McElroy 
—formerly Helen’s confessor—was 
living there too; so that the old 
gentleman, as guileless as he was 
proud, did not suspe¢t the real ob- 
ject of this journey, for he had not 
heard Helen breathe Berkeley’s 
name in several months. 

As for Helen daring to wed him, 
nay, even to plight Berkeley her 
troth—this Sir Henry could have 
sworn that his meek, obedient child 
never would do. 

Accordingly, as we have said, 
Helen departed for St. Joseph’s, 
her father wishing+ her “God 
speed! and come back soon,” and 
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she waving her hand to him until 
the forest hid him from view. 
Then Sir Henry turned to his old 
comrade, saying : “’ Tis well I have 
you with me, Dick, otherwise this 
castle would be horribly dull now”; 
on which the other answered: 
“Depend upon it, Harry, there’s a 
match brewing ’tween Miss Helen 
and Sir Charles. Ay, I can tell 
by the sparkle of a lassie’s eye when 
she’s in love; nor is there any 
thought of priesthood in Evelyn. 
And at the wedding feast we'll 
drain dry my cask of Canary and 
set the whole town in a roar.” 

“ May the Lord hasten that day!” 
returned Sir Henry. “Oh! I long 
with a longing words cannot ex- 
press to see a grandchild ere I 
die.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 
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“ LooKING, then, at the Church of Rome 
from a strictly logical stand-point, it is 
hard to see how, if we believe in free 
will and morality in the face of these 
modern discoveries, which, as far as they 
go, show us all life as nothing but a 
vast machine—it is hard to see how we 
can consider the Church of Rome as log- 
ically in any way wounded, or crippled, 
or in a condition, should occasion offer, 
to be less active than she was in the 
days of her most undisputed ascendency. 
I conceive of her as a ship that seems 
now unable to go upon any voyage, or 
to carry men anywhere, but that this is 
not because, as was said not long since, 
that her ‘hull was riddled by logic,’ or 
that she is dismasted or has lost her 
sails, but merely because she has no 
wind to fill them. In other words, with 
tegard to supernatural religion, and Ca- 
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tholicism as its one form that still sur- 
vives unshattered, I conceive that the 
imagination of the world has been toa 
great measure paralyzed ; but that it may 
be seen eventually that it never was in 
any way convinced ; and that nothing is 
wanting to revive the Roman Church 
into stronger life than ever but a crav- 
ing amongst men for the certainty, the 
guidance, and the consolation that she 
alone offers them. 

“The only question is whether such 
an outburst of feeling is in any way pro- 
bable. It is possible that the world may 
be outgrowing such a craving as that I 
speak of ; or that it may find some new 
way of appeasing it.” 


Such is the conclusion of an arti- 
cle on “ The Future of Eaith,” by 
W. H. Mallock, in the London Con- 
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temporary Review, March, 1878. It 
goes without saying that the writer 
is not a Catholic; his very phraseo- 
logy sufficiently shows this, His 
testimony, therefore, to the truth, 
the strength, and the stability of the 
Catholic Church is the more impor- 
tant as being that of an outsider. 
He is a man, judging by such of his 
writings as we have seen, who ina 
time of intellectual doubt and ques- 
tioning, almost of despair, is search- 
ing honestly and earnestly for some 
truth on which to rest, if truth there 
be. He examines all things, shirks 
nothing, shrinks from nothing. He 
is not terrified by phrases; he is not 
to be put off with jargon, scientific 
or otherwise. If a man descants to 
him on “the great Unknown and 
Unknowable,” he listens with calm 
politeness, and then asks quietly, 
What és the great Unknown or the 
great Unknowable® And so with 
any other term and real or alleged 
fact. He sifts and sifts until he gets 
at the bottom. If the bottom is 
emptiness he says so; if he finds 
something there he says so. He ac- 
knowledges established facts, wheth- 
er or not those facts go against his na- 
tural inclinations, or his preconceived 
theories, or the prejudices that in the 
course of a lifetime grow up around 
even the broadest and most honest 
minds; for pure intelligence is a rare 
quality indeed in man. The testi- 
mony, then, of a man like Mr. Mal- 
lock, a man who in every line he 
writes shows a keen intelligence, a 
mind formed by careful study and 
stored with knowledge, a rare cul- 
ture, and a thorough honesty of pur- 
pose—the testimony, we say, of such 
a man is of real value on any sub- 
ject of which he treats, and worthy 
of all respect. 

The article which we purpose ex- 
amining, and presenting in great 
part to our readers, seems to us to 
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be almost the closing link in a long 
chain of reasoning. It is closely 
connected with other writings by the 
same author, and, though complete 
and independent in itself, thanks to 
the writer’s skill and logical strength, 
it ought really to be read with them 
in order to grasp its full force and 
significance as intended by the au- 
thor himself. It should be read in 
connection with Zhe New Republic ; 
or, Culture, Laith, and Philosophy in 
an English Country House (Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., 1878); “Is 
Life Worth Living?” (the JVine- 
teenth Century, September, 1877, and 
January, 1878); to which may be 
added “ Positivism on an Island” 
(the Contemporary Review, April, 
1878). All of these bear one upon 
another. In them the most brilliant 
and refined satire alternates with, 
may be said rather to lighten, illus- 
trate, and render fascinating, the 
most eager and earnest and search- 
ing inquiry into the very foundations 
of all that constitutes human society, 
especially in its modern and unchris- 
tian form. Mr. Mallock does not 
laugh simply for the laugh’s sake. 
Indeed, there is a deep mournfulness 
in his satire, notwithstanding its bril- 
liancy—an undertone of sadness that 
causes one to doubt sometimes wheth- 
er it is a laugh or a wail that we 
hear. It seems to us that the high- 
est satire should always leave this 
doubt on the mind—the satire that is 
only bitter with the healthy bitter- 
ness of truth cleverly presented, How- 
ever, we will not discuss that matter 
now; and with the mere mention of 
Mr. Mallock’s other writings, and 
the recommendation of them as af- 
fording reading that is at once very 
pleasant while it is healthy and 
strong, we turn to the more imme- 
diate subject of our article. 

The future of faith is of course a 
question that deeply concerns all the 








world, more especially in these days, 
perhaps, when faith in its honest old 
meaning is dying according to some, 
dead according to others, an effete 
and pitiable superstition according 
to very many more, Delightful and 
quaint and chivalrous old Kenelm 
Digby would seem half inclined to 
restrict the Ages of Faith to days 
when Christian knights went forth 
to battle for the Holy Sepulchre, 
when there was in all Christendom 
but orfe Christian faith held by all, 
and when Europe was forming and 
emerging out of paganism and. bar- 
barism under the beneficent hand of 
the Catholic Church. Those old 
days have passed away, and with 
them, according to many modern 
and enlightened thinkers, has passed 
the old faith. Christendom itself 
has passed away,too. Those were 
the days of the infancy of Christian 
nations, and an infantine belief akin 
to, where it was not wholly, super- 
stition befitted them, according to 
what claims to be modern enlighten- 
ment. One religion was very natur- 
al then, and did much good, perhaps, 
in softening and checking barbarism 
and saving the very life of Europe. 
But as the infants grew into youth, 
and the youth developed into man- 
hood, it was only natural that they 
should cut aloose from their leading- 
strings, tire of the mother who had 
watched so tenderly over their birth 
and growth and development, and 
discover that she was a shrewish old 
termagant, who wanted to keep them 
in leading-strings all their lives. So 
they cut their leading-strings and 
emancipated themselves, and believ- 
ed as they liked and did as they 
liked, and left their mother to live or 
die as she might. Mother-like she 
refused to die; she lived for them. 
Though grown to man’s estate, they 
were still her children. Though they 


would disown her, she was still their 
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mother. And her eyes went cut 
wistfully after them ; her heart yearn- 
ed always for their return ; her pray- 
ets went up unceasingly to heaven 


for them. Willthe “ Ages of Faith ” 
ever come back, the old unity, the 
old simplicity ? Is such a-thing as 
the old faith ever dreamed of in this 
faithless age? Is there a desire any- 
where among men for Christian 
unity, or is the tendency not rather 
the other way, towards still greater 
disintegration, until the very name 
of faith be banished from the world, 
and all mankind shall have attained 
to the supreme scientific béatitude 
of placid disbelief in a God whom 
they cannot see with their earthly 
eyes, touch with their earthly hands, 
set under their microscopes, exa- 
mine and analyze and measure and 
weigh? This is really the ques- 
tion to which Mr. Mallock applies 
himself. ; 

To those who note the signs 
of the times there is observable a 
strong centripetal as well as an 
equally strong, and perhaps more 
pronounced, centrifugal moral force 
working among men to-day. The 
centre from which the one party 
seeks to. fly, and to which the other 
party seeks to-turn, is Rome, the 
centre of Catholic unity. Take the 
Anglican Church as an instance, 
More than once in its history of 
three centuries has there been an at- 
tempt among some of its members 
to turn backwards to Rome. Never 
was that attempt more open and 
avowed than it is to-day, and, on the 
other hand, never was that attempt 
more bitterly resented by an oppos- 
ing and more numerous party in the 
same church than it is to-day. There 
were at one time, under Alexander 
I., strong hopes of Russia becoming 
reconciled to the mother ‘church. 
The sudden death of the emperor 
effectually quenched those hopes for 
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the time being. The very large 
and ever-increasing number of con- 
versions to the Catholic faith within 
the last half-century, of men of every 
form of belief or of no belief, very 
many of whom have been conspicu- 
ous for their learning and ability, 
some of them for their genius, is an- 
other indication of the real existence 
and strength of what we have term- 
ed this centripetal moral force. We 
only note these facts now, without 
stopping to inquire into their cause. 
But whether we be right or wrong in 
our belief that there is a strong and 
growing tendency towards reunion 
in Christendom, there is no denying 
that outside of the Catholic Church 
there never did exist so open and 
pronounced a feeling of religious 
unrest and disquietude as exists to- 
day among all bodies of profess- 
ed Christians. What they have 
of religion, and what their fathers 
professed, no longer satisfies them. 
What were once held to be indispu- 
table articles of faith are so no longer. 
Deep mistrust of the old ways, dis- 
belief in the old tenets, have set in, 
and men who wish to be Christians 
find themselves without any fixed 
ground of faith. Thus infidelity is 
reaping a rich harvest, for the rea- 
son that Christianity in the minds of 
non-Catholics was identified with 
Protestantism in its various forms, 
But Protestantism now is found in- 
sufficient and wanting. It has fallen 
to pieces under the attacks of its own 
children, who to-day find themselves 
without a faith, and without any 
positive moral guide save such frag- 
ments of the truth as are still left to 
them, and to which the best of them 
adhere as a matter of necessity with- 
out exactly knowing why. They 
feel that Christianity is right, is the 
best; but they have not quite made 
up their minds as to what Christian- 
ity is Or where it is. In fact, they 
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shrink from the painful inquiry, and 
naturally enough ; for the very fact 
of such an inquiry is an admission 
that there is something very wrong in 
their system, and that the wrong is 
an old growth. 

This. general feeling of unrest and 
disquietude shows itself in a thou- 
sand ways, and in no way more con- 
spicuously than in the literature of 
the day, even in its lighter forms. 
What newspaper is without its “ the- 
ologian”? We keep a theolegian, 
say the newspapers, as the lady of 
the nouveaux riches said: “ We keep 
a poet.” In days when religion is 
by many advanced minds supposed 
to be altogether out of date we find 
no subject of more general and en- 
trancing interest than religion. The 
first question asked when a respecta- 
ble rascal is exposed is, To what 
church did he belong? And so 
seemingly advantageous is religion, 
at least in a social point of view, that 
it generally turns out, especially, we 
are sorry to confess, in our own 
country, that the rascal was “ a lead- 
ing member of the church” and “ in 
good standing.” We know to our 
cost what the school of “ Christian 
statesmen ” means. Even these de- 
grading and disgraceful spectacles 
show that Christianity cannot be so 
very dead when its profession is 
found to be so very profitable a mo- 
ral investment and so strong a gua- 
rantee of good character and sound 
morals, The evidence is that, what- 
ever may be said, people still cling to 
it as something sacred and above 
suspicion, and their sense is undoubt- 
edly right, however often and how- 
ever sadly they may find themselves 
mistaken. It is not yet a reproach 
to a man that he is a professed 
Christian. On the contrary, it is 
the greatest stigma, as it ought to 
be, on his character when he falls. 
If he avowedly believed. in nothing, 
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in no moral law, men could easily 
understand why he should refuse to 
be bound by any moral law. But 
when he professes to be a follower 
of Christ and betrays his trust, even 
the infidel is shocked and turns with 
special loathing from the hypocrite. 

Emerson, who is avowedly no 
Christian, in these his late days—and, 
let us hope, his best—can find no 
subjects so interesting as morals, re- 
ligion, ethics ; and his tendency, al- 
lowing for his early training, his ac- 
quired habit of mind and expression, 
is unquestionably in the right direc- 
tion. Some of Carlyle’s latest and 
noblest utterances are Christian in 
spite of himself. At least he can 
find nothing in the world, which he 
long ago consigned to the devil, of 
such real worth as Christian faith. 
Bulwer Lytton’s last and, to our 
thinking, his best story presents a 
noble Catholic youth as the very 
beau ideal of excellence, and excel- 
lent because of his Catholicity. 
Thackeray sighed long ago for what 
to him seemed a hopeless reunion 
with Rome. George Eliot’s stories 
are a perpetual wail of despair for 
lack of fixed belief and a moral right 
which she cannot see. Others, the 
scientific minds more especially, are 
fiercer and bitterly attack anything 
that recognizes the supernatural, 
James Anthony Froude, while con- 
fessing that Protestantism as a whole 
has gone to the devil and allowed 
Protestants to go wholesale the same 
way, is startled at a “revival of Ro- 
manism,” We are only taking these 


few and varied instances as charac- ° 


teristic of the multitude of non-Ca- 
tholics to-day who would fain be- 
lieve in something and take refuge 
from the awful blank of infidelity, 
The magazines are full of them and 
of many like them. Mr. Disraeli 
moves England with a religious 
novel; and his political rival, Mr. 
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Gladstone, has only latély deserted 
Rome to take up the Turk. Indeed, 
he seems to take even a more pas- 
sionate interest in his theological 
than in his political discussions ; and, 
Jacilis descensus, our own Secretary of 
the Navy shows his supreme fitness 
for his position by writing 4 remark- 
ably bad and stupid book—remarka- 
bly bad and stupid even for him— 
against Rome. ~ 

We have not lost sight of our sub- 
ject ‘nor parted company with Mr. 
Mallock. All that has been said 
has only been intended to Show how 
general is the interest to-day among 
all classes of minds in religious dis- 
cussion, This of itself is an assur- 
ance that there is something to dis- 
cuss; that there are disputed ques- 
tions abroad which interést all men 
alike; and that these questions are 
not settled. And that is the point to 
which we wish to call special atten- 
tion. Outside of the Catholic Church 
there is no body to-day ‘claiming 
to be Christian which is fixed and 
steadfast in its belief; ‘and this 
is only another way of’ saying that 
there is no belief which wholly com- 
mends itself to its professed fol- 
lowers, save the Catholic. Mr. 
Mailock does not write for Catholics. 
They are, as he acknowledges, and 
as all acknowledge, at least firm and 
steadfast. ‘There is noshaking them. 
They may be wrong, utterly wrong, 
but at least men can see exactly 
what they believe and why they be- 
lieve. Are they right in their be- 
lief, or are others right ?..Is there 
any such thing as faith in this world 
to-day, and is there any reasonable 
hope of its holding its ground and 
approving itself to the intelligence 
of mankind? These are the ques- 
tions which Mr. Mallock puts in the 
calmest of tempers and*with the 
thorough honesty of purpose we 
have already noticed. 
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In discussing “ the future of faith ” 
Mr. Mallock naturally turns his at- 
tention to those who profess to have 
and to hold Christian faith, The 
prospects of faith in the present or- 
der of the world he does not find 
very encouraging. What is called 
modern thought is against it; mod- 
ern tone is against it—“a tone 
of confident and supercilious ani- 
mosity that is gradually dying into 
triumph.” “It is true,” says Mr. 
Mallock, “that this leaven in its 
full bitterness is to be found only in 
a narrow circle; but flavors of it, 
more or less diluted, meet us far 
and wide, Indeed, it is difficult to 
find any place where they are not 
traceable.” This is undoubtedly 
true; it is equally true that “ there is 
doubtless much definite religion left 
around us, and many firm believers. 
But the modern tone has its influ- 
ence even on these. Religion must 
be changed in some ways by the 
neighborhood of irreligion.” ‘This he 
explains. by showing the amicable 
social relations that exist between 
religious and irreligious people in 
these days. 


“* They are united by habits, by blood, 
and by friendship; and they are each 
accustomed to ignore or to excuse what 
they hold to be the errors of the other. 
In a state of things like this it is plain 
that the convictions of believers can 
neither have the fierce intensity found in 
a minority under persecution, nor the 
placid confidence that belongs to an 
overwhelming majority. They can nei- 
ther hate the unbelievers, for they daily 
live in amity with them ; nor despise al- 
together their judgment, for the most 
eminent thinkers of the day belong to 
them. The believers are forced into a 
sort of compromise, which is a new fea- 
ture in their history. They see that the 
age is against them ; and they are oblig- 
ed to make excuses for their enemy.” 


Mr. Mallock, it will be seen, does 
not here characterize his “ believers.” 
We are not prepared to agree alto- 
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gether with what he says in this. 
At the very least the influence result- 
ing from a social truce between be- 
lievers and unbelievers need not tell 
entirely on the side of unbelief. 
There is no reason why believers 
should not be as steadfast in a draw- 
ing-room as in a church cr on a bat- 
tle-field, and politeness to an oppo- 
nent does not of necessity imply a 
concession of weakness. Religious 
fervor is by no means incompatible 
with civility; but doubtless Mr. 
Mallock has in view more particular- 
ly Protestant believers, though he 
would not seem to restrict himself to 
them, judging from the following 
passage : 


‘* If the modern tone has thus affected 
even those who are most opposed to it, 
what must not its effect be upon those 
who have, in part of their own free will, 
adopted it? And these form to-day a 
great mass of our educated public. A 
large number of these still call them- 
selves Protestants ; and were the matter 
to be treated lightly, they might afford 
countless studies for the humorist. The 
state to which they have reduced their 
religion isindeed a curious one. With 
a facile eclecticism that is based on no 
principle, and that changes from year to 
year, or more probably from mood to 
mood, they pick and choose their doc- 
trines, saying: ‘I keep this andI reject 
this,’ in some such manner as the follow- 
ing: ‘Of course the Apostles’ Creed is 
true, and of course the Athanasian Creed 
is false. And then, after all, suppose 
neither is true, the meaning of the thing 
is the real heart of the matter.’ Such is 
the Protestant language of to-day. Nor 
is it the language of foolish or of igno- 
rant people; it is the language of count- 
less clever men who have much to do, 
and of countless clever women who have 
nothing to do.” 


The author proceeds to test the 
actual value on a person’s life of such 
a faith as this—a faith that has noth- 
ing really fixed in it, and that varies 
with the mood of the holder. There 
come the great trials of life, when 
those who sorrow or those who sufier 
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or are sorely tempted require all their 
fortitude, must trample on themselves 
and on their own feelings and natural 
instincts, or yield to despair and give 
way to wrong. 


“A great sorrow comes, or a great 
temptation comes. At once the tone of 
to-day grows more pronounced, and a 
new set of arguments suggest themselves 
with singular readiness: ‘God is not 
good, or he would never have robbed me 
of so good a husband’; or, ‘g6God is not 
good, or he would never have let me mar- 
ty such a bad one’; and then follows, as 
a corollary to these propositions, ‘God 
is nothing if not good, and therefore 
there is no God atall.’ Or the syllogism, 
especially in the feminine mind, takes 
not uncommonly some such form as this: 
‘Ifthere was a God he would put me into 
hell for being in love with so-and-so ; 
but I am certain in my own mind that I 
do not deserve hell; therefore I am cer- 
tain in my own mind that there can be 
no God to put me there.’” 


The aptness and force with which 
Mr. Mallock brings the application 
of these vague speculations about 
religion and these loose principles 
of belief home to daily life is cha- 
racteristic of the man. He is not 
content with wandering in the clouds. 
He brings everything down to solid 
earth, and tests and weighs it there. 
He does not ask, How will this ap- 
pear to the philosopher? but How 
will this affect the lives of men and 
women? Religion is not for the 
philosophers only, but for every man 
born into this world. A recent trial 
in Brooklyn gives peculiar point to 
his remarks on this head. “ In for- 
mer times,” says Mr. Mallock, “ when 
such thoughts occurred to men, the 
whole weight of the world’s opinion 
always was ready to condemn them as 
vain and wicked. But now the case is 
just reversed. However foolish may 
be the actual conduct of such reason- 
ing, the opinion of the enlightened 
world ig ready to corroborate the con- 
clusion,” 
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He goes on to take another circle, 
“a probably far larger one.” This 
is made up of men who are in sus- 
pense altogether. “ They see much 
to revere and to regret in Christianity, 
but they make no pretence of be- 
lieving in its details. They do not 
even think them worth arguing 
against.” And, lastly, “there are 
the extreme destroyers, who would 
break altogether with the past; and 
who, though probably wishing to re- 
tain some of the emotions that were 
once directed to God and to heaven, 
would give them an entirely different 
object in the shape of humanity, and 
would never suffer them to wander 
from the earth’s surface.” 

“ Such are the various parties that 
the world of thought now shows to 
us,” says Mr. Mallock—a_ small 
body who cling heart and soul to 
the past; a small body that would 
utterly break with the past; and 
between them “a vast and varied 
crowd, tinged in various proportions 
with ‘the colors of each extreme. 
And amongst them all there is a 
continual arguing, and anxiety, and 
perplexity.” 

There is no denying the truth of 
this picture. Such is Christendom 
to-day, and what is to be the out- 
come of it all? The keen and truth- 
ful observer whom we are quoting 
thinks “it cannot be doubted that 
the modern tone is spreading,” and 
the tendency is therefore against 
faith. “To all except a small mi- 
nority faith, in the old sense of the 
word, is growing a cold and shadowy 
thing.” 


“‘ The dogmas, the services, the minis- 
ters of the church are coming all of 
them to havea belated look forus. They 
seem out of place in the busy world 
around us. Ever and again we hear of 
a new Catholic miracle and the fame of 
some new pilgrimage. And the strange 
effect that these things have on us shows 
us how far our minds have travelled. 
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Do such things still exist? we ask in 
surprise and irritation, and we set them 
down as ‘the grimacings of a dead su- 
perstition ’ galvanized into a ghastly imi- 
tation of life. And then from the mo- 
dern miracles the mind goes back to the 
older ones, once held so sacred and so 
certain. And they, too, have undergone 
a change for us. Not only are Lourdes 
and Paray-le-Monial contemptible, but 
Calvary is disenchanted. There may 
have been a death there, but there was 
never a Sacrifice. Scales have fallen 
from our eyes. We see it all clearly. 
The creed we were brought up in is an 
earthly myth, not a heavenly revelation. 
We know exactly whence it came, and 
we see pretty certainly whither it is go- 
ing. The signs of it still survive ; but 
they signify nothing. They will soon be 
swept away, and will make place, we 
hope earnestly, for something better.” 


Such is the modern tone, wonder- 
fully well presented. Is it so uni- 
versal as Mr. Mallock seems to 
think, or so deeply rooted in the 
minds and hearts of men? He him- 
self is in doubt on this point, and 
proceeds to inquire with characteris- 
tic honesty and persistence. He 
takes up and classifies the various 
objections against Christianity that 
are popular to-day: the objections 
@ priori, which are opposed to all re- 
ligion, natural as well as revealed ; 
and the objections @ posteriori, which 
are opposed to revealed religion 
only. We must refer the reader to 
Mr. Mallock’s article for these ob- 
jections, as space does not allow us 
to present them, nor is their presen- 
tation necessary to our immediate 
_purpose. The conclusion at which 
he arrives is briefly this: “If Chris- 
tianity relies for support on the ex- 
ternal evidence of its truth, it can 
never again hope to convince men, 
These supports are seen to be utterly 
inadequate to the weight that is put 
upoa them. They might possibly 
serve as props, but they crash and 
crumble instantly if they are used as 
pillars.” 
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We are not so much arguing with 
Mr. Mallock as allowing him free 
utterance, therefore we make no for- 
mal exception to what he here says. 
But, he goes on, “ it is as pillars that 
the whole Protestant community 
uses them,” the “ props ” above men- 
tioned, and he. takes up Protestant- 
ism as the religion of the Bible. 


“ There,” it says, ‘‘ is the word of God ; 
there is my infallible guide, I listen to 
none but tHat. It is my first axiom that 
the Bible is infallible ; and granting that, 
history teaches me that all other 
churches are fallible. On the Bible, 
and the Bible only, I rest myself. Out 
of its mouth shall you judge me. And 
for along time this language had much 
force in it, for the Protestant axiom was 
received by all parties. It is true that it 
might be hard to decide what God’s 
word meant; but still every one admit- 
ted that God’s word was there, and it at 
any rate meant something. But now all 
this is changed. The great axiom is re- 
ceived no longer. . Many, indeed, con- 
sider it not an axiom but an absurdity ; 
at best it appears but as a very doubtful 
fact: and if external proof is to be what 
guides us, we shall need more proofs to 
convince us that the Bible is the word of 
God than that Protestantism is the reli- 
gion of the Bible.” 


We agree with Mr. Mallock that 
if this be Christianity, Christianity 
has lost its use and its place in this 
world. Reasonable men cannot be 
brought to understand how so stu- 
pendous and vast an edifice as 
Christianity can by any possibility 
rest on so véry narrow and shaky a 
foundation as that presented by Pro- 
testantism. The whole thing is 
either a gigantic sham, which has 
enslaved and overshadowed men’s 
minds too long already and wrought 
infinite mischief in the world, or else 
we must seek some deeper and 
broader foundation for it than this. 
“In this country” (England), says 
Mr. Mallock, “nearly all the ablest 
attacks upon supernatural religion 
have been directed against it as em- 
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bodied in the Protestant form ; and 
they have widely, and not unnatu- 
rally, been regarded as quite victo- 
rious.” There is left then only one 
of two alternatives: either Christian- 
ity is false, or Protestantism is not 
Christianity. 

Protestantism ‘has fallen, as we 
said, under the hands of its own 
children. They have demolished it, 
and left only scattered fragments of 
what was a body with something 
like life in it. In destroying it have 
they destroyed what they identified 
with it—supernatural religion, or 
Christianity ? 

“It seems to escape the assailants,” 
observes Mr. Mallock, “that though 
they may have burnt the outworks, there 
is still a citadel inside, which, though it 
seems to them almost too contemptible 
to take account of, may yet not prove 
combustible, and, when the conflagration 
outside has subsided, may still remain 
to annoy them. They forget altogether, 
I mean, the Church of Rome; nor do 
they seem to consider that, though for 
other causes she may perhaps be dying, 
yet many of their logical darts can do 
nothing to hasten her end.” 


Having found Protestantism so 
complete a failure, Mr. Mallock turns 
to the Catholic Church and ex- 
amines it. He finds that “ Catholics 
have one characteristic which funda- 
mentally separates them from the 
Protestants” with respect to the 
chief points at ‘which modern thought 
and science have assailed revealed 
religion, Protestantism, he says, of- 
fers itself to the world asa strange ser- 
vant might—bringing with ita number 
of written testimonials to character. 
It expressly begs us not to trust to 
its own word. The world examines 
the testimonials carefully ; “it at last 
sees that they look suspicious, that 
they may very possibly be forgeries ; 
it asks the Protestant Church to 
prove them genuine, and the Pro- 
testant Church cannot.” 
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Catholicism comes in an exactly 
opposite’ way. It brings the very 
same testimonials, but sets itself 
above them. It speaks with its own 
authority. It speaks as Christ spoke, 
Who said openly and boldly: “ Be- 
lieve in me; J am the way, the 
truth, and the life; the Father and 
Z are one.” He used the Scriptures 
also, but only as adjuncts to his own 
teaching. His credentials were ex- 
clusively his own. The Scriptures 
were his; he was not the Scriptures’, 
And so the church which he found- 
ed surely ought. to speak—the 
church which is his living body, 
higher and greater than any Scrip- 
tures. “It” (the Catholic Church), 
says Mr. Mallock, “asks us to 
make some acquaintance with 7#/; 
to look into its living eyes, to hear 
the words of its mouth, to watch 
its ways and works, and to feel its 
inner spirit ; and then it says to the 
world, ‘Can you trust me? If so, 
you must trust me all in all, for the 
first thing I declare to you is that I 
have never lied. Can you trust me 
thus far? Then listen, and I will 
tell you my story. You have heard 
it told one way, I know; and that 
way often goes against me. I admit 
myself that it has many suspicious 
circumstances. But none of them 
positively condemn me. _ All are 
capable of a guiltless interpretation ; 
and now you know me as I am, you 
will give me the benefit of every 
doubt.’ It is in this spirit that Ca- 
tholicism offers us the Bible. ‘ Be- 
lieve the Bible for my sake,’ it says, 
‘not me for the Bible’s.’ And the 
book, as thus offered us, changes its 
whole character.” 

We have no fault to find with this 
presentation of the Catholic claims 
so far. Mr. Mallock has here fully 
grasped an essential difference be- 
twéen Catholics and Protestants 
which few non-Catholics are able to 
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grasp. How clearly and well he 
elucidates this important point will 
be seen by those who care to read 
his article, of which we can only 
present the substance. His conclu- 
sion with regard to Catholicity and 
the Bible is: “As Catholicism 
stands at the present moment, it 
seems hard to say that, were we for 
any other reasons inclined to trust 
it, it makes any claim for the Bible 
that would absolutely prevent our 
doing so.” That being the case, it 
follows as a matter of course that 
all the “ logical darts ” aimed at the 
Bible fall harmless from the invinci- 
ble armor of the Catholic Church. 
He then goes on to consider the 
various doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, and herein he shows the 
same capability of appreciating the 
Catholic stand-point, an appreciation 
of which stand-point is, of course, 
necessary to any one who would 
honestly inquire into what Catholi- 
city really is, and what Catholics ac- 
tually do believe. These doctrines, 
he says, “though it is claimed that 
they are all implied in the Bible, are 
confessedly not expressed in it, and 
were confessedly not consciously as- 
sented to by the church till long 
after the sacred canon was closed.” 
We would here remark that this is 
true only of some Catholic doctrines. 
Well, says Mr. Mallock, “ let us here 
grant the extreme position of the 
church's most hostile critics. Let us 
grant that all the doctrines in ques- 
tion can be traced to external and 
often to non-Christian sources. And 
what is the result on Romanism ? 
Does this go any way whatever 
towards logically discrediting its 
claims?” We will let him answer 
his own question in his own way: 


**If we do but consider the matter 
fairly, we shall see that it does not even 
tend todo so. Here, as in the case of 
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the Bible, the Roman doctrine of infal- 
libility meets all objections. For the 
real question here is not in what store- 
house of opinions the church found its 
doctrines ; but why it selected those it 
did, and why it rejected and condemned 
the rest. History cannot answer this. 
History can show us only who made the 
separate bricks ; it gannot show us who 
made and designed the building... . 
And the doctrines of the church are but 
as the stones in a building, the letters of 
an alphabet, or the words of a language. 
Many are offered and few chosen. 7 he 
supernatural action is to be detected in the 
choice. The whole history of the church, 
in fact, as she herself tells it, is a history 
of supernatural selection. It is quite 
possible that she may claim it to be 
more than that; but could she vindicate 
for herself but this one faculty of an in- 
fallible choice, she would vindicate to the 
full her claim to be under a superhuman 
guidance. The church may be conceiv- 
ed of as aliving organism, for ever and 
on all sides putting forth feelers and ten- 
tacles, that seize, try, and seem to dally 
with all kinds of nutriment. A part of 
this she at length takes into herself. A 
large part she at length puts down again. 
Much that is thus rejected she seems 
for a long time on the point of choosing. 
But however slow may be the final de- 
cision in coming, however reluctant or 
hesitating it may seem to be, when it is 
once made it is claimed ‘or it that it is 
infallible. And thisclaim, when we once 
understand its nature, will be seen, I 
think, to be one that neither our know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history nor of 
comparative mythology can invalidate 
now or ever promise ever to do so.” 


It will be seen that we are a long 
way from Protestantism already, and 
that we have here a very different 
kind of church, which, be it right or 
wrong, rests on a very deep and firm 
foundation. At least this must be 
said of it by all: Granting its truth, 
there is no stronger foundation con- 
ceivable. Granting it to be false 
even, it is hard to conceive a strong- 
er foundation, or one that could 
commend itself with more force and 
assurance of safety to reasonable 
men, If there be a God living and 
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moving in this world, this looks very 
like God’s handiwork. 

Mr. Mallock concedes that “ the 
Catholic Church can still claim, in 
the face of all the new lights thrown 
on her history, to be sprung from a 
supernatural root.” But it may be 
that she “ will be found to be be- 
trayed by her fruits” when these 
are inspected in detail, Her prima- 
ry dogmas and her general sacred 
character may be conceded; but 
“numberless deductions from them 
and indirect consequences” may 
“revolt our common sense and our 
moral sense, though we have no 
exact means of disproving them.” 
Such difficulties, he finds, do exist; 
“but if we examine them carefully, 
many, at least, will be found to rest 
upon misconceptions.” 

The difficulties in question are 
that Catholicity “makes salvation 
depend on our assenting to a num- 
ber of obscure propositions”; that 
to many Catholic ritual seems to be 
an integral part of the church’s mys- 
tical body, and that thus salvation is 
made to hang “not only on an as- 
sent to occult propositions of phi- 
losophy, but upon altar-candles and 
the colored clothes of priests”; 
again, “the temper and intellectual 
tone which she seems to develop in 
her members” makes the church “a 
rock of offence to many”; there are 
“a number of miraculous legends and 
quaint beliefs which are or have 
been prevalent amongst Catholics.” 
Of all these difficulties Mr. Mallock 
himself very lucidly and effectively 
disposes, and shows that they “ will 
be seen to be not really formidable.” 
There are other difficulties, however, 
which he finds “ worse than these.” 
They consist of “ certain moral ob- 
jections to the Catholic Church’s 
scheme altogether, and objections of 
science and common sense to other 
necessary parts of it.” 
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“The moral objections consist princi- 
pally of these: the exclusiveness of the 
church, which leaves the rest of mankind 
uncared for ; the church’s doctrine of re- 
wards and punishments, which are bar- 
barous or ridiculous in their details, 
and which, besides that, make all virtue 
venal ; and the doctrine of a vicarious 
satisfaction for sin, which to many minds 
carries its own condemnation on the face 
of it. Lastly, besides these, there is the 
entire question of miracles.” 


Into all these matters Mr. Mal- 
lock goes with the same patient pur- 
pose and honest mind that distin- 
guish him everywhere. His con- 
clusion, as a whole, is given at the 
head of this article. Space forbids 
us to follow him any farther, but we 
cannot resist the temptation to quote 
for the benefit of our non-Catholic 
readers what he says on ionfallibility 
and on the “ exclusiveness” of the 
Catholic Church : 


“The doctrine of the church’s infalli- 
bility,” he says, “‘ has a side that is just 
the opposite of that which is commonly 
thought to be its only one. It is sup- 
posed to have simply gendered bondage, 
not to have gendered liberty. But as a 
matter of fact it has done both; and if 
we view the matter fairly we shall see 
that it has done the latter at least as 
completely as the former. The doctrine 
of infallibility is undoubtedly a rope that 
tethers those that hold it to certain real 
or supposed facts of the past ; but it is a 
rope that is capable of indefinite length- 
ening. It is not a fetter only; it is a 
support also, and those who clirg to it 
can venture fearlessly, as explorers, into 
currents of speculation that would sweep 
away altogether men who did but trust 
to their own powers of swimming. Nor 
does, as is often supposed, the central- 
izing of this infallibility in the person of 
one man present any difficulty from the 
Catholic point of view. It is said that 
the pope might any day make a dogma 
of any absurdity that might happen to 
occur to him; and that the Catholic 
would be bound to accept these, how- 
ever strongly his reason might repudiate 
them. And it is quite true that the pope 
might do this any day, in the sense that 
there is no external power to prevent 
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him. But he who has assented to the 
central doctrine of Catholicism knows 
that he never wi//. And it is precisely 
the obvious absence of any restraint from 
without that brings home to the Catholic 
his faith in the guiding power from with- 
in.’ 


Of the “ exclusiveness ” of the Ca- 
tholic Church, or, as it is more com- 
monly put, of the doctrine that “ out 
of the Catholic Church there is no 
salvation,” Mr. Mallock thus writes : 


“As to the exclusiveness of the Ca- 
tholic Church, it must be of course con- 
fessed that much perplexity is caused by 
any view of the world which obliges us 
to think of the most saving truths, and 
the most precious helps to a right life, 
being confined to a minority of the hu- 
man race. But, supposing we attach to 
a knowledge of the truth any real impor- 
tance, let us hold the supreme truths of 
life to be what we may, until the whole 
human race are unanimous about them 
we shall have to regard a part, probably 
through no fault of their own, as con- 
demned to disastrous error. But of all 
creeds Catholicism is the one that does 
most to alleviate this perplexity. Of all 
religious bodies the Roman Church has 
the largest hope and charity for those 
outside her own pale. She condemns 
men, not for not accepting her teaching, 
but only for rejecting it; and they can- 
not reject it until they know it, what it 
is—know its inner spirit as well as its 
outward forms and formulas. Such a 
knowledge, in the opinion of many Ca- 
tholics, it may be a very hard thing to 
convey to some men. Prejudices for 
which they themselves are not responsi- 
ble may have blinded their eyes ; and if 
they have been blind they will not have 
had sin. They will be able to plead in- 
vincible ignorance ; and the judgments 
the church pronounces are not against 
those who have not known, but against 
those only who have known and hated. 
Nor is it too much to say that a zealous 
Catholic can afford to harbor.more hope 
for an infidel than a zealous Protestant 
can afford to harbor for a Catholic.” 


And now comes the final ques- 
tion, What is to be the future of 
faith? As we regard the matter, 
the answer to that, humanly speak- 


ing, rests mainly with those who 
have the faith. Faith is a sacred 
deposit, to be used, spread, and pro- 
pagated over the world; to lead men 
to a right manner of living, to the 
true knowledge of God, and up to 
God. ‘Thus the future of faith is in 
the hands of the faithful. Faith has 
two antagonists: the devil and, in 
a sense, man’s free-will. Of course 
modern thought scornfully dismisses 
the first antagonist as a myth. We 
cannot follow modern thought in 
this; we have a very profound be- 
lief in the existence of an ever-active 
and intelligent spirit of evil, who can 
and does tempt man into revolt 
against God, and who finds his rea- 
diest instrument, where he ought to 
find his chief resistance, in that high- 
est prerogative of freedom which 
God confers on man. We take, then, 
first the devil, and, in a secondary 
sense, man’s free-will as the two 
great antagonists to faith. That is 
to say, if man wi/Z rebel, if he zwil/ 
not accept the faith, there is no 
power to hinder his rebellion. 

And here we leave the devil aside 
and turn only to man. The future 
of faith is for him to say. What will 
he do with it? Why does he not 
accept it? Why should his free- 
will reject it, if it is good and ap- 
proves itself so strongly to human 
intelligence, and if, moreover, God 
and all heaven are for ever standing 
on its side? There was at one time 
a united faith in Christendom; why 
was it ever broken ? 

Of course we can lay a great deal 
on the back of the devil and on the 
perversity of the human will. But 
it may be as well to remember also 
that those who have the faith may 
prove false to their trust. St. James 
tells us that even the devils believe 
and tremble. And so a man may 
possess the’ letter of the faith in full 
with very little of its spirit. A man 














may know St. Thomas from cover to 
cover, and assent to all his proposi- 
tions, yet lead a bad life. Faith 
without works is dead. Christians 
must show forth in their lives whose 
disciples they are. If their lives are 
good; if the lives of a large body 
of believers are good; if they are 
chaste, charitable, honest in word 
and deed, and if such be the normal 
condition of their lives, men will not 
have far to go to look for faith. 
Virtue is the great preacher and con- 
verter. Even natural virtue—cour- 
age, sobriety, manliness, self-restraint 
—wins universal admiration, Su- 
pernatural virtue proclaims its god- 
head. 

If the world is to be converted to 
faith, it will only be converted by 
the good lives and works of the 
faithful. The human intellect may 
carp at intellectual difficulties, but 
the human heart is overcome by 
goodness, by charity, by chastity. 
Faith is now what it always was; 
men are as they always were. But 
from a faithless and corrupt genera- 
tion the inheritance is taken away, 
Thus the Jews lost it, thus Christian 
nations lose it. Had there been no 
corruption among the faithful there 
would have been no Protestant Re- 
formation. Had there been no cor- 
ruption in France, had the leaders 
of the people been true to the faith 
that was in them, infidelity would 
never have made such fearful havoc 
in a land of saints. And so with 
Germany, England, Scotland, Aus- 
tria, Italy, and the other nations; 
when we examine closely we shall 
find that the revolt had its origin less 
in pride of intellect than in the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh and the pride 
of life. Intellectual assent to God’s 
teaching is not enough to lead a man 
to heaven. There must be a corre- 
sponding moral assent in his life. 
Why did Ireland; the weakest of the 
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nations, not lose. the faith? She, 
was decimated, starved, made igno- 
rant, brutalized as far as inhuman 
legislation can go to brutalize man, 
but she never lost the faith, Why? 
Because her sons and her daughters, 
whatever they may have known or 
not known of theology, of science, of 
philosophy, of literature, Zred the 
faith, kept it stored up in their 
hearts, died for it, bequeathed it as a 
sacred legacy—their only legacy—to 
their children. Ah! it is on this 
that the future of faith hangs more 
than on intellectual discussion, arti- 
cles in magazines, or theological 
writings. Shall we to-day doubt or 
hesitate about the future of faith—we 
the members of a church that num- 
bers its millions by the hundred thou- 
sand? Are not we the children of 
Peter, of Paul, of Christ himself? 
Have not we the deposit that he con- 
fided to the twelve? Did they hesi- 
tate to face a world from which 
faith was almost blotted out, a world 
steeped in iniquity? They went out 
—twelve men; they preached Jesus, 
and him crucified; they lived what 
they preached, they suffered for what 
they preached, and, when nothing 
more was left for them to do, they 
died for it. Weare not called upon 
to die for it to-day. The church is 
established. Its temples cover the 
world, Its children are in every 
land. From the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof the living 
Sacrifice of Christ’s redeeming body 
and blood is daily offered up to God 
from the world and for the world. 
Can we tremble for the future of 
faith ? 

Of course, sin and schism and in- 
fidelity will exist in the world till the 
end; but great multitudes may be 
saved and brought back if only the 
faithful are true. One great oppos- 


_ ing element to the advance of faith 


is dissolving before our eyes—Protes- 
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tantism. Shall all the children of 
Protestants perish and be given over 
to infidelity ? Are there no earnest 
and well-inclined minds among them, 
no good people? There are multi- 
tudes of such, who are wavering and 
in doubt and sore perplexity because 
such support even as they had is 
slipping from under them, and be- 
neath they see nothing but a blank 
and. awful abyss. We do not antici- 
pate that they will come back to us 
in multitudes. We scarcely look for 
that general *‘ craving amongst men 
for the certainty, the guidance, and 


the consolation that the Catholic 
Church alone offers them,” as Mr. 
Mallock puts it. We do not rely 
upon “ such an outburst of feeling ” ; 
and yet even that might come. 
Sensim sine sensu will the wanderers 
come back. What we Catholics 
have to consideris our duty in the 
matter. Wecan indeed hasten that 
coming. If we would do so effectu- 
ally we must be brothers to them in 
charity, examples to them in our 
lives, above them in intelligence as 
in that faith which is the highest 
intelligence, 
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ELEMENTS OF EcciestIAsTICAL Law. By 
Rev. S. B.. Smith, D.D. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Benziger 
Bros., New York. 

We are glad to sce that the Rev. Dr. 
Smith has been obliged to issue a se- 
cond edition of his Elements of Eccle- 
siastical Law so soon after his first edi- 
tion. This is an evidence that his book 
was a desideratum in our country. 
Though considered as a missionary 
country and under the direction of the 
Propaganda, yet, owing to the progress 
which the church has made here during 
the last twenty-five years, we have almost 
all the qualifications for being put on 
the same fegular footing as the oldest 
churches of Europe. At ail events it 
cannot be denied that we are steadily and 
swiftly approaching that stage. Very 
soon the church in this country will as- 
sume the regular canonical status of 
the churches on the Continent of Europe. 
The necessity, therefore, is apparent 
of studying the common legislation of 
the church universal, in order to assimi- 
late ourselves to the spirit and, as far 
as possible, to the letter of that legisla- 
tion, and to apply its general principles 
to the particular conditions, wants, and 
requirements of our country. This has 
been Dr. Smith’s aim in the Z/ements he 
has published. He gives, in the first 
place, an idea of law and jus in gen- 


eral, and in particular of canon law 
with its divisions. Next he inquires 
into the sources of canon law—which 
are the Scriptures, tradition, aposto- 
lic enactments, decrees of the Roman 
pontiffs and of the councils, cecumeni- 
cal, national, provincial, and diocesan, 
the Roman congregations and customs— 
along with a history of canon law in the 
Latin church, and especially a history of 
canon law in our country. This occu- 
pies the whole of the first part. In the 
second part our author treats of juris- 
diction in general as vested in ecclesi- 
astical persons, of the different kinds of 
jurisdiction, of the manner of acquiring 
it in general and in particular, of the 
manner of resigning and losing juris- 
diction, and of the right and duties cf 
such as are vested with ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; hence in the third part he 
speaks in particular of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, his election, primacy, an? 
other prerogatives, of cardinals and of 
the Roman congregations, of legates, 
nuncios, of patriarchs, primates, met- 
ropolitan bishops, auxiliary bishops, co- 
adjutor-bishops, vicars-general, deans 
and pastors, etc., of the rights, privileges, 
and duties of all these respective digni- 
taries. 

It might be said against this book that 
all these things are treated in every ele- 
mentary treatise on canon law. Of course 
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the author of the book before us does 
not claim to discuss any matter which 
has not found its place already in the 
canonical legislation of the church. But 
that does not make Dr. Smith’s book 
less valuable nor its author less wor- 
thy of praise for having rendered a great 
service to the church in this country. 
In the first place, he has put together in 
a comparatively small volume and at 
great labor what would only be found 
scattered in many books. In the second 
place, he has given us his Elements in 
the English language, so that every one, 
even those who are not familiar with the 
Latin tongue, can acquire a fair know- 
ledge of the church’s legislation. 
Thirdly, and above all, he has taken 
great pains to give us the particular 
legislation of our country as derived 
from the first and second Pletiary Coun- 
cils of Baltimore, of both of which he 
has fairly interpreted the spirit and the 
aim. At the first glance, and upon a 
superficial perusal of their enactments, it 
would seem that the whole tendency of 
these two councils was a centralization 
of power as vested in the hierarchy—as, 
for instance, the power of governing 
without consulting the chapter or the 
advisers of the bishop; the power of 


having seminaries regulated altogether 
by the bishop without the three canoni- 
cal committees of the clergy, one to look 
after the spiritual welfare, the other two 
after the temporal interests, of semina- 
ties; the power of appointing priests to 
parishes without the comcursus, or com- 


petitive examination; the power of 
moving priests from parishes, and many 
other instances, would seem to indicate 
a tendency of centralizing all power in 
the hierarchy. Yet the spirit of the two 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore was far 
from intending any such thing, as is 
evident by other enactments, and by the 
desire which the fathers of the. council 
frequently express of conforming them- 
selves as far as possible to the general 
legislation of the church, and by the re- 
gret which they manifest that, owing to 
the particular circumstances of our 
country, they are unable to adopt the 
general canon law of the church in many 
things. Dr. Smith’s book clearly puts 
forward this spirit of our two plenary 
councils, and the. enactments which the 
fathers made in order to put a just and 
fair limit to their power, as in the ques- 
tion of removing pastors; in which case 
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the last Plenary Council of Baltimore 
enacted that no bishop should remove a 
pastor without a proper cause. 

In questions which these two councils 
left undecided our author, with all pro- 
per respect, gives a decision more con- 
sonant with the general canon law of 
the church and with the dictates of na- 
tural jus, thus conforming himself to the 
spirit of the two councils. 

How far it would be desirable to adopt 
the common canonical law in this coun- 
try, or whether the time has fully arriv- 
ed for doing so, the author very properly 
leaves for the decision of the hierarchy 
and the Holy See. We do not deem it 
inconsistent with the respect we owe to 
our American prelates in coinciding 
with the desire expressed by the Coun- 
cil of Baltimore that some few things 
pertaining to the common cagonical law 
of the church might be carried out ; for in- 
stance, the exacting of a concursus for par- 
ishes. Our bishops could require a con- 
cursus at least for the larger parishes, and 
abstain from appointing any one to such 
parishes except one of those who have 
received a sufficient number of points 
required for approbation. This would 
secure always for the larger parishes at 
least an occupant sufficiently instructed 
in moral as well as parenetic theology. It 
would also be a great inducement for 
the younger clergy to cultivate these 
sciences, and not to abandon them as 
soon as they are out of the seminary. 
Our bishops would attain these great 
beneficial results without losing their 
perfect right and freedom of appointment, 
as they would not be bound to give the 
parish to the best in learning, but to the 
best all things considered, learning as 
well as probity, prudence, and ability in 
looking after the temporal welfare of the 
church ; as, indeed, they would not be 
bound to give it to the best at all, but 
only to one of the approved. 

With reference to other things our 
opinion would be to let things remain as 
they are; because the common canoni- 
cal law as it stands only obtains in a 
very few parts of Europe, and we may 
say that the church legislation, owing 
to the circumstances of the times, is in 
a transition state. When the Vatican 
Council opens again—and we hope our 
Holy Father Pope Leo XIII. may 
soon see fit to reopen it—many changes 
may take place in the legislation of the 
church. It will be time enough then for 
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the American Charch to adopt such 
legislation as will bé conformable. with 
the common law of the church. 

Dr. Smith deserves high praise for his 
work, and our seminarians and clergy 
would do well to study his book as emi- 
nently useful and important, giving us 
quite an accurate idea of the common 
canonical law and of the particular legis- 
lation of the American Church. 


Tue Book or PSALMs. Translated from 
the Latin Vulgate, etc. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1878. (For sale by 
The Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


This small and neat edition of the 
Psalms is most welcome. With all re- 
spect we apply to it the words of an old 
English Catholic poet, Crashaw : 


“Lo! her@a little volume, but large book, 
Mych larger in itself than in its look.” 


Cardinal Manning has written the 
preface, and the Psalms are enriched 
throughout with explanatory notes as the 
church requires for the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue, 

The Psalter of David was among all 
classes of Christians, from the beginning, 
the favorite expression both of private 
and public devotions. The apostles 
themselves (Ephes. v. 19, Coloss. iii. 16) 
instructed the faithful in the use of these 
inspired canticles, and we learn from va- 
rious passages in the writings of Tertul- 
lian, Augustine, Jerome, and Ven. Bede 
particularly, how familiar the early 
Christians must have been with them 
until the eighth century, when public or 
liturgical psalmody was left to the clergy 
exclusively. We hope that a taste for 
the reading of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
the devotional use of the Psalms espe- 
cially, will increase—we had almost said 
will »evive—among the laity. 


Books FoR SUMMER READING. 


The Catholic Publication Society Com- 
pany has just published quite a batch of 
very seasonable and interesting books. 
For those looking for summer reading 
nothing better could possibly be recom- 
mended than the graphic sketches of 
Italian life and manners, of scenery and 
monuments of faith and history, embo- 
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died in the charming Six Sunny Months, 
which ran as a serial in this magazine. 
Its gifted author, the writer of the House 
of Yo: ke, Grapes and Thorns, etc:, needs 
no introduction to our readers. A com- 
panion volume to this is the Letéers. of a 
Young Irishwoman to her Sister, which 
excited so much interest and no little 
controversy while appearing in these 
pages. The pictures of French home- 
life and scenery, of French and Irish 
character, of thrilling contemporary 
events, given in these letters are to 
our thinking unsurpassed in unaffect- 
ed grace and naive simplicity, while 
the growing sadness of the end lifts 
what was intended to be the unpub- 
lished narrative of unassuming every- 
day existence to the heights of tragic 
pathos. Sir Thomas More catries us 
back into other days and weaves history 
into a powerful romance. Zhe 7Zrowe/ 
and the Cross, from the strong pen of Con- 
rad von Bolanden, gives us the German 
social and political life of the day with a 
force and a truth and a deep philosophi- 
cal insight that very few pens can com- 
mand. Bolanden has Disraeli’s art of 
throwing the living problems of the day 
in social and political matters into inter- 
esting stories, with the saving gift, that 
Disraeli has not, of truth and right. Of 
lighter calibre, yet thoroughly charming 
and well adapted to while away the 
lazy summer hours, are Assunta How- 
ard and Other Stories, Alba's Dream 
(by the author of Are You My 
Wife?) and Other Stories, Stray Leaves 
from a Passing Life and Other Stories. 
Nothing better, in the way of light litera- 
ture, than any or all of these books is- 
sues from the press, and nothing better 
can’ be done by Catholics who read at 
all than to read their own literature 
and support the efforts of those who de- 
vote their gifts exclusively-to the Catho- 
lic cause. 

Pious books especially adapted for 
this season are the Hand-book of Jnstruc- 
tions and Devotions for the Children of 
Mary (translated from the French by 
Rev. J. P. O'Connell, D.D.), Ze Love of 
Sesus to Penitents (by Cardinal Man- 
ning), and Zhe Young Girl's Month of 
Sune (a companion to the Month of 
May, noticed last month, and translat- 
ed by Miss MacMahon). 





